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N Horse, Dog and Man What’s in a Name? 
y b ke horse and the dog had tamed a man “J DON’T like your heart action,” the doc- 
% and fastened him to a fence. tor said, applying the stethoscope again. 
Said the horse to the dog: ‘‘For the life of ‘‘You have had some trouble with angina 
me, Idon’t see abit of sense ~ pectoris.” 
In letting him have the thumbs that grow at ‘*You’re partly right, Doctor,’ said the 
the sides of his hands, do you?”’: young man sheepishly; ‘‘only that ain’t her 


And the dog looked solemn and shook his name.” 
head, and said: ‘‘I’ma goat if I do.” 


The poor man groaned and tried to get 
loose, and sadly he begged them: ‘‘Stay! 

You will rob me of things for which I have 
use, by cutting my thumbs away! 

You will spoil my looks, you will cause me 
pain! Ah, why would you treat me so? 

As I am, God made me, and He knows best! 
O masters, pray let me go!” 





The dog laughed out, and the horse replied: 
“Oh, the cutting won’t hurt you; see? 

We'll have a hot iron to clap right on, as 
you did in your docking of me! 

God gave you your thumbs and all, but still, 
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vy the Creator, you know, may fail 2 : 
Mj To do the artistic thing, as He did in furnis)- It se ning Been Annoying ; 
¥ ing me with a tail!” HE Circle Railroad in London describes a 
INA circle whose diameter is about ten miles. In 
is] So they bound the man and cut off his the car was an old and very obese lady, who ex- 
thumbs, and were deaf to his pitiful cries; | pressed the utmost solicitude lest she be carried 
And they seared the stumps and they viewed _ past her station. A passenger assured her that 
their work through happy and dazzled _ her station was half an hour away, and that he 
h eyes. would tell her when they reached it 
‘*How trim he appears,’”’ the horse exclaimed, ‘“Thank you very much, sir,’ said the fat 
“‘since his awkward thumbs are gone! old lady; ‘‘but whenever I gets out, bein’ as 
; For the life of me I cannot see why the Lord ’owI’m so’eavy,I backs out; an’ J ain’t more 
ever put them on!” than ’arf-way out afore along comes the guard, 
an’ ’e says: ‘Look lively there, mum,’ says he, 
‘**Still it seems to me,” the dog replied, ‘‘that ‘look lively,’ and ’’e pushes me back in again, 
there’s something else to do; an’ I’ve been round the circle three times this 
His ears look rather long for me, and how morning!” 


do they look to you?” 
The man cried out: ‘‘Oh, spare my ears! 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


He Could Go Elsewhere Man’s Inhumanity 
DRUNKEN carter came into a Greenock bie rain it falls upon the just, 
train and sat opposite a clergyman who And also on the unjust fellers; 
was reading his paper. Recognizing the pro- But chiefly on the just, because 
fession of his fellow-passenger the carter leaned The unjust have the justs’ umbrellers. 


forward and in a maudlin way remarked: ‘‘I 
don’t believe there’s any Heaven.”’ 

The clergyman paid no heed. 

**Do you hear me?” persisted the carter. ‘‘I 
don’t believe there’s any Heaven.” 

Still the clergyman remained silent behind 
his newspaper. 

The carter, shouting his confession this time 
loudly, said: ‘‘I tell ye to your face, and you’re 
a minister, that I don’t believe there’s any 
Heaven.” 

‘*Very well,” said the clergyman; ‘‘if you 
do not kelieve there is a Heaven go elsewhere; 
but please go quietly.” 























What Distinguished Washington 


A TEACHER was conducting a lesson in Thunder and Lightning 
history. 

‘*Tommy Jones,” she said, ‘‘ what was there 
about George Washington which distinguished 
him from all other famous Americans?” 

“*He didn’t lie,”” was the prompt answer. 


BISHOP came to visit a church where a 
colored minister was presiding. Loudly 
and with much gesticulation the preacher 
= Salvation. When he had finished 
e ferns the Bishop and asked how he 
liked the sermon. 
To Please Her Father bie Bishop v9 ip Bb A pretty well; 
Aas yut don’t you think you spoke too loud?” 
HILE visiting in New York recently a “Well,” said the couche, “it’s this way: 
gentleman invited a certain bright and what I lacks in lightning I tries to make up 
charming young lady to gotothe theater with jn thunder.” 
him. Her home is on the upper west side, in a 
neighborhood reached by either the Boulevard 


or the Amsterdam Avenue cars. As they were How They Divided It 

leaving the young lady’s home she remarked HE proprietor of a well-known patent 
to her escort in the hearing of her father: medicine and a doctor of great learning 
‘‘We will take the Amstergosh Avenue cars. once fell into conversation. The physician 
Father won’t let me say dam.” asked: ‘‘How is it that you, without edu 


cation, skill, or the least knowledge of 
medicine, are able to live in the style you 
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And if you apply your knife to them you’ll 
surely disfigure me!” 


“But you didn’t disfigure me, you know,” 
the dog decisively said, 

‘“‘When you bound me fast and trimmed 
my ears down close to the top of my 
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do? You have your town house, your 
carriage, your motor car and your country 
house, while I can little more than pick up a 
bare subsistence.” 

The patent-medicine man laughed gocd- 
naturedly. 

‘“*Look here,” said he, ‘‘how many peo 
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Ivory Soap is not an ordinary laundry soap. 
It is a better-than-ordinary soap. 


It is made of better-than-ordinary 
materials and is intended to be 
used for better-than-ordinary pur- 
poses. 

There are any number of soaps 
that cut dirt much more quickly 
than Ivory Soap will. They are fine 
—for cleaning pots and pans and 





cement walks. But don’t wash shirt- 
waists with them; or woolens; or 
colored goods; or silks; or dainty 
dress fabrics; or laces; or any 
other article that is better-than- 
ordinary. 

For cleaning things of that kind, 
Ivory Soap is so much better than 


anything else that it really has no 
competitor. 

And the reason is simply this: 
Ivory Soap is pure. It contains 
no “free” alkali. It is the mild- 
est, gentlest soap it is possible to 
make. It cleans—but it does nol 
injure. 


Ivory Soap. ..........2... . 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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This is the second of a new 
series which Mr. Fisher is 
drawing for THE JOURNAL. 
The next one will 
appear in anearly 
number. 
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A FOREWORD: Many of the facts given in this article 
have been gathered from standard encyclopedias, as well 
as recognized authorities, such as Daniel D.. Jackson, 
W. Beutemuller, L. O. Howard, D. C. Gilman, A. S. Packard, 
V. L. Kellog, J. G. M’Kendrick, W. L. Calderwood, and recent 
writers in ‘‘ British Birds’’: to these I am deeply indebted. 
But the editor maintains that quotations and references make 
haliing reading in an article of this sort designed for popular 
reading; therefore I have refrained from pointing, in each 


case, to my authority. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


ET us take the familiar insects first. The common 
house fly is one of the many whose longest life period 
is less than a year. The few adults that survive the 

autumn, sleep through the winter, reappearing in spring. 
/s soon as warm weather sets in they lay in manure heaps, 
etc., as Many as one thousand eggs during the season. In 
six or eight hours these white eggs hatch into white maggots 
which are fully grown in four or five days, and then each 
becomes a pupa in a hard, brown case. In five days more 
this opens, and the adult fly appears for a season of activity 
covering several weeks. Most of these die of some disease 
in early autumn, but a few are left to hibernate, and propa- 
gate the species again the following summer. 

Although so long considered harmless it is now established 
that the common house fly is a thousand times more deadly 
than the rattlesnake. In New York City alone this insect 
causes over seven thousand deaths each year through germ 
transmission of typhoid and intestinal diseases. 

The common katydid is an interesting example of the 
grasshopper family. The individuals of this species are 
hatched in the spring from eggs laid the autumn before; 
the young go through several stages of development, reach- 
ing the perfect form of the green katydid in midsummer, 
and screep, screech, mate and Jay before October. Then 
all have done their part: they die, and the race is repre- 
sented only by the eggs. Thus their early life and time of 
growth cover nine months, their perfect time but two or 
three, and their whole life a year or less. The same is true of 
butterflies; but here and there a specimen will hibernate, 
and thus appear in two successive seasons. 

The mosquito, according to popular notion, lives but 
three days. Unfortunately this is not so. The common, 
abominable kinds that we know have normally an egg period 
of three or four days, a wriggler period of about sixteen days, 
a pupa stage of five days, and an adult, stinging, singing 
time of several weeks, maybe three months. Occasionally 
one winters over, as in the case of butterflies. But the 
average life of the familiar mosquito is two to three months. 

Queens of the honey bees live one or two years, but some 
have been kept alive for five years. 

Sir John Lubbock, for research purposes, kept female 
ants, one for thirteen years, another for fifteen years. 

The thirteen and seventeen year locust derives its name 
from the probability that the broods are thirteen and seven- 
teen years respectively in maturing, although the perfect 
and winged stage lasts less than a month. 

All these, however, are exceptions, as most insects com- 
plete their round of life in less than a year. 

One of the most singular cases in the insect world is that 
of the common May fly, whose whole term of life has thus 
been well described: ‘In the early twilight the young May 
fly floats from the bottom of the lake to the surface, or 
crawls up on the bank; the skin splits, the fly comes forth 
full-fledged, joins its thousands of issuing companions, 
whirls and dances, mates, drops its masses of eggs on to the 
lake surface, and soon flutters and falls after the eggs. It 
takes no food and dies without seeing a sunrise.”’ This is 
the glorious finish in a few hours of a two or three years’ 
inglorious life among the roots and pebbles at the bottom of 
the water. 


Fishes One Hundred and Two Hundred Years Old 


ISHES are the lowest of the familiar forms that are 

known to be long-lived. Lampreys in fish ponds have 
reached the age of sixty years, and under similar conditions 
pike and carp have lived to one hundred and fifty years. 
Gesner relates that a huge pike in a Suabian lake had lived 
at least two hundred and sixty-seven years, as was shown 
by the inscription on a ring which it bore—a ring still to be 
seen in Mannheim. These examples neither contradict nor 
sustain the rule that life is five or six times the period of 
growth, as fishes seem to grow indefinitely, though slowly, 
after they are mature enough to breed. 

The age of a young salmon is easy to get at. The scales 
with which it is covered are never shed, but are enlarged 
with the growth of the individual by annual expansions, 
each around its original nucleus; and a careful examination 
with a low-power lens enables us to count these, and thereby 
compute the age of the fish. Not only is its age indicated, 
but also the number of times it has spawned, and even the 
years on which this function took place are clearly recorded. 
Exception: il cases are seen in some of the Pacific salmon. 
These are hatched in the small streams of their native river 
and go to the sea. When four years old they return in 
swarms, reascend their river, spawn once, and all die; the 
parents and the young never see each other. 

The gigantic salamander of Japan has been kept till < 
least fifty-two years old. 

Turtles are higher in the s« 


ile than fishes, and therefore 
less likely to incré 


‘ase indefinitely in size, but they also have 
a sort of tally-stick of age on their persons. This is in the 
lines of growth on the edg ges of their shell plates. These 
lines on a common snapping turtle show that it becomes an 
adult at five years, and fully grown at ten, at which time 
it weighs nine or ten pounds. Indefinite growth m; 1y. con- 
tinue, but toward the end of a very long life the shell record 
is pre actically indecipherable. A particularly interesting 
case is that of the great Galapagos turtle in the New York 
Zoblogical Park. The evidence of the rings of growth shows 
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that this creature is not less than two hundred and fifty 
years old, and apparently is still growing, though very 
slowly. 

The crocodile also is noted for growing throughout practi- 
cally the whole of the one hundred years of life that are 
said to be its common term. 


How Lone Do the Birds Live? 


EXT higher in the scale are the birds. The general 

impression is that a bird lives in full vigor for ten or 
twelve times the period of growth. This is more nearly true 
of the smaller birds than of the larger, and calculation is 
hampered by these facts: first, that the wild birds do not 
usually reach old age, because as soon as their powers begin 
to decline they are picked off by their enemies; second, in 
caged birds, whites ages can be absolutely fixed, we do not 
know how much the longevity is due to human interference 
and protection. 

Take as a basis the small species of the sparrow tribe. 
They are adult in six months, continue in vigor five or six 
years, but in captivity may live to be twenty or twenty-five 
years old. 

‘Canaries often reach twenty years in cages, and a cardinal 
that I once knew was strong and hearty, though obviously 
very old, at twenty-five. 

The robin is adult in six months, and apparently old at 
six or seven years, but I have seen one that was ten years 
old, and analogy would lead us to believe that in captivity 
robins may live to be twenty or twenty-five yeas old. 

A pair of wrynecks, presumably the same, came back for 
sixty years to the same nesting-hole. 

Of a pair of Barbary doves, one lived twenty-three years, 
and the other is living yet in full vigor at thirty. 

A collared dove, adult in half a year, has reached the age 
of forty years. 

Parrots are less than a year in growing, and yet have 
reached eighty years before death. 

A raven has lived sixty-nine years, and a heron sixty years. 

A Chinese goose has reached fifty-seven years; an ordi- 
nary goose, eighty years. 

A pair of Ural owls are alive at twenty-two years and still 
vigorous; a Lapp owl has lived twenty-seven ycars, and an 
eagle owl nearly seventy years. 

A condor is on record as having reached fifty-two years. 

Eagles have been known to live forty-eight, fifty-five and 
fifty-six years, but are reasonably credited with one hundred 
years. 

A swan has lived seventy years; a whooper swan has 
been sixty-three years in captivity, adult when caught, and 
is still vigorous. 

A white-headed 
eighteen years. 

All of these were captives. There is on record a case of a 
wild turtle dove that appeared on the same grounds each 
year for twenty-one years. A final, most interesting case 
is that of a pair of herring gulls, reared from the nest, but 
allowed freedom. They lived in vigor for sixty-five years, 
and then were lost sight of on the death of their owner. As 
the gull is much less than a year in growing, and these were 
not confined in any way, it is one of the most valuable 
records of all. 

The conclusion to arrive at is that while we have not 
enough good observations for giving the average lifetime of 
wild birds the evidence of caged specimens goes to show 
that these creatures may live twenty to forty times the 
period of their growth, and the cases of the wild turtle dove 
and the herring gulls seem to indicate that there is nothing 
abnormal in the longevity of the captives. 


vulture has lived one hundred and 


The Age of the Dog, the Cat and the Horse 
UR interest naturally quickens as we come to the group 
in which we, as humans, find ourselves. The mammals, 
our companions and kinsmen, are safer as examples of what 
we should expect. 

Dogs, for example, are two years in growing, and authori- 
ties agree on fifteen to twenty as the old age attained by 
dogs and pigs. Ulysses’s dog, presumably full grown when 
the hero went away, recognized his master after twenty 
years’ absence. 

Cats, on the other hand, mature in one year, but live to be 
twenty. 

The hare is fully grown in one year and old at seven, but 
I know of one that reached twelve. 

Squirrels grow for five or six months, are old at six years, 
but have lived to be eight. 

Mice grow for three months and have lived till six years. 

The wild boar is said to reach twenty-five years, the lion 
thirty-five years, and the bear forty years. 

Sheep mature in two years, are considered old at eight to 
ten, but have reached fifteen years. These are the man- 
made, domestic breeds; there is good evidence—in the 
rings on their horns—that the wild sheep reach at least 
double these ages. 

Similarly the age tally that each of the horned cattle has 
in its horn rings offers some incontestable evidence. Cattle 
are adult at three years, and attain the age of twenty, with 
a possibility of thirty or forty. 

The same is true of the American buffalo. 

The camel is four or five years in maturing, old at fifty, 
but may live to eighty. 

Horses are three or four years in growing, and live to be 
fifteen or twenty, with a possibility of forty years, although 
they rarely attain that. Still, the famous horse ‘‘ Old Billy,” 
of Manchester, England, died, it is said, aged sixty-one. 

Elephants are full grown at twenty and old at one 
hundred, but sometimes attain one hundred and fifty, and 
are credited by the Hindus with three hundred years of life. 

Whales also appear to be long-lived, at least equaling the 
periods of the elephants. Evidently there is a relation 
between bulk and longevity. 
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HOW LONG DO ANIMALS LIVE? 
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The sum of all available observation on the lives of 
mammals indicates that a normal individual, guarded from 
violence, lives to be eight or ten times as old as the period 
needed for it to attain full stature, and that frequently this 
again is extended to double as long. 


How Old Has Man Lived? 


OW is there any lesson in he ages of the mammals for 

us, as human beings, to learn? Is it possible, fer 
example, for a man ora vor to live relatively as long as 
an animal? Let us see. 

The textbooks tell us that a man is twenty years growing: 
he is old and near the end at seventy or eighty. That is, at 
the best, a man lives three or four times the length of time 
he needs to attain maturity. In other-words, it takes him 
one hour to wind the clock and three or four hours to run it 
down. We have seen that the animals have a tremendous 
advantage here: it takes them one hour to wind their clock, 
or grow to maturity, and then they go right on and live ten 
fifteen and twenty times their period of growth. What is 
the trouble with man’s clock? Evidently it is either a 
very badly-constructed clock or it is very badly used. There 
is a growing conviction in the world today that the clock is 
all right, but horribly misused. It stops after three or four 
hours because we never oil it, and we give it not the slightest 
protection from dust and dirt. 

Now is this so where man really lives according to natural 
laws? The fact that many men have lived to be over one 
hundred years of age would seem to prove that man can 
live just as long asthe mammals if he would only take care 
of the clock. I remember well an old Irishman in the back- 
woods of Canada who was one hundred and seven when he 
died—hale and hearty to very near the end. Hippocrates, 
‘*The Father of Medicine,’”’ was credited with an age of one 
hundred and nine years. These people and the ages to 
which they lived are on record: 
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While it is belicved that some of these ages have been 
much exaggerated, yet there is no question that each 
and all attained far over the one hundred. In the case of 
Thomas Parr, for example, there seems little doubt that 
this English peasant lived till over half of his second 
century, marrying again in his one hundred and twentieth 
year, continuing in full manly vigor until one hundred and 
thirty, and dying in London, when summoned by the King, 
in 1635, when one hundred and fifty-two years and nine 
months old, not of old age apparently, but killed by the new 
and riotous mode of living. The overeating and drinking 
of the Court proved too much for the old man. It is safe to 
presume from his past life that had he stayed at home and 
lived his simple life he might not have been thus untimely 
cut off. He had lived under nine Kings of England. 

Now with this evidence before us, how about our clock ? 
Does it run down in three or four hours because the wheels 
wear out, or because we do not keep them clean? Every 
fact that we can bring to bear in evidence helps us to believe 
that the machine in each normal case was wound up to last 
perhaps tenfold the time of the winding, and those who 
clean and oil the wheels and protect them from violence 
need have no fear of their early running down. 

And what is this cleaning of the cogs? We are told that 
all diseases are in two groups, those of neglect (exposure or 
failure to find food), and those that result from immorality in 
its broadest sense. That is, there is revived for us the 
Biblical thought that all disease is of sin; that there are 
two kinds of sin, omission and commission, or neglect and 
crime; that the latter is nearly eliminated in most wild 
animals, and the former is warded off by man in the cases 
of the long-lived captives mentioned, so that they live till 
the wheels run down. 

Our little brothers, our blood kin of like needs and 
passions—the animals—live, as we have seen, six, eight, ten, 
twenty, yes, some of them fifty times the period needed for 
their full deve ‘lopment. Is there anything inherently absurd, 
then, in the belief that man, too, might have a somew hat 
parallel continuation of his life functions and activities 

Doctor Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese Minister, is over sixty, 
yet young and strong. According to a recent interview 
he expects to return to America and have another look 
at things in fifty years from now, for he believes that pure 
food, pure air and pure thoughts surely spell strength and 
very long life. 

Of one fact there is little doubt—few men live their full 
term. Longevity is not an accident, but is the ripe fruit of 
careful planting and culture, and we are more and more 
amazed at the results such wisdom may procure. Thus 
the idea is growing in many quarters that the great ages of 
the Biblical patriarchs were not, as the so-called higher 
critics hold, the continuation of dynasties that bore one 
name, but were the actual ages of veritable individuals, the 
men who lived nearer to the truth than do we. And there 
is no reason why we also might not at least greatly extend 
our days by paying heed to our way of life. 

We have all hoped to hear that the ‘elixir of life’’ is a pill 
or a drop of some sort to be taken, after which perpetual 
youth is conferred instantly and without trouble. But we 
know right well that this is not the way of Mother Nature. 
The secret is in a higher habit of life. We must not expect 
to keep the clock going by simply giving it a shake. We 
must establish a thorough system of cleansing, oiling and 
protection. Then we shall have a right to expect that the 
human clock, like those clocks of our brethren of the air and 
woods, may run twenty times the time of winding. It 
mankind today would walk the wiser way it could live a life 
just as long as that ascribed to certain patriarchs of old. 
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“WILL YOU BE MY HUSBAND ?° 





HOW QUEENS HAVE PROPOSED MARRIAGE && 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS’ 


-\) QUEEN in her own right since her eighteenth year, Victoria, at 











) the moment when she betrothed herself to her cousin—Prince 








yet quite overcome the surprised delight of her accession to the 
throne. Modern young women who coolly accept all honors and 
adulations, however lofty and undeserved, as the just rewards of their 
personal merit, may find it curious to hear of a Princess, born and 
bred in the ermine, and destined from the first to reign, remaining 
as unworldly and modest and shy as was Victoria then. For when 
the question of an alliance with some other Royal house of Europe 
" began to be discussed—it being first proposed to her by her then 
Prime Minister and fatherly friend, Lord Melbourne—she humbly 
implored both him and her indulgent mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
not only to delay the matter as long as possible, but also not to force her into 
some purely dynastic or political union with some one she could not love or 
respect—a position on the part of the young Queen that brought about, in the 
end, what is considered one of the happiest Royal marriages of the nineteenth 
century. 





When Victoria Met Her “Fate” 


T WAS in 1836 that Queen Victoria, then still a very youthful Princess, 

first met her future husband. Her uncle, King Leopold I of Belgium, had 
suggested that his brother, the Duke of Coburg, should pay a visit, with his two 
sons, the Princes Albert and Ernest, to the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria, at Kensington Palace in London. Received with great magnificence 
by their Royal relatives the lads, especially Prince Albert, seemed more bewil- 
dered than delighted by the brilliancy of the Court of St. James. Indeed, he 
afterward declared that the late hours and continuous fétes given in his father’s 
honor, as well as those occasioned by King William IV’s birthday, made him 
feel quite “bilious.”” He was a very tall, well-built youth, of a type perhaps a 
trifle too ‘‘admirable,” both physically and otherwise. It did not take long before 
this Prince Charming—by no special effort of his own, since the vague plans for 
an ultimate marriage between himself and his cousin Victoria had been kept 
a profound secret from the young people—succeeded in winning the heart of the 
heiress to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. Toward the end of the visit, 
however, a hint of his eligibility was given to Victoria, and her reception of this 
information was of a nature to leave no doubts as to her feelings. So nobody 
was surprised when three years later, during a second sojourn of the Coburg 
Princes in England, the Queen became definitely engaged to her cousin. 


The Queenly Right to the First Word 


URING the lull of a golden noon the young Sovereign sent for the man she 

had loved unswervingly fora time that seemed so long to the swift thoughts 
of girlhood. Quivering with emotion she awaited his coming, standing by the 
window of a small private salon that overlooked the matchless park and gardens 
of Windsor. But when he appeared she suddenly realized the burden of her 
right to the first word—a burden laid upon Queens only—and for a few inter- 
minable minutes courage absolutely failed her to say that which her heart had 
been whispering for so many, many months! 

“You must be aware,’’ she murmured at last, ‘why I wished to see 
you. . . alone eT i 

Here a long pause Icft the two face to face with immeasurable embarrass- 
ment, for etiquette forbade him to speak, and timidity made her dumb. Then 
with a painful blush and downcast eyes the fair Ruler of millions whispered, 
a little breathlessly—she was trembling from head to foot now: ‘It would 
make me—too—too happy—if you would consent to marry me—I, who am so 
unworthy of you!’”’ 

Then, and only then, did the Prince bend knee before so much Queenly 
modesty, and presume to kiss the hand—small, indeed, to grasp so powerful 
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“T will strive,’’ Victoria continued, ‘‘to make you feel as little as 
possible the great sacrifice you are making, if you accept, my Lord and my 
Joy!” And as he rose she courtesied to him very low, as to some being infinitely above her. 

This is how Queen Victoria of Great Britain and Ireland—Empress of India that was 
to be—proposed to the husband she mourned during forty long years. 


The Stormy Life of a Young Queen 


NOTHER girl Sovereign who enjoyed the same liberty of choice as did her childhood’s 

friend Victoria—they were born in the same year—was Maria da Gloria, daughter 

of King Pedro IV of Portugal, and great-grandmother of Dom Manuel, the sore-beset 

young Monarch who rules over that restless country since the assassination of his father 
and elder brother two years ago. 

King Pedro IV, having assumed the crown of Brazil as Emperor Pedro I, after the 
independence of this distant land from all Portuguese rule had been declared, appointed 
as his successor to the throne he left vacant his little daughter Maria da Gloria, then 
only seven years old; naming as Regent 
his own brother, Dom Miguel, on the 
express condition that he would become 
her husband as soon as she attained 
marriageable age. This uncle and _ pro- 




















7) spective spouse behaved abominabl y 
Bes, towardher. Indeed, heactually seized the 
an Portuguese throne for himself, while the 


child-Queen was visiting Princess—later 
Queen— Victoria, in England. 

Wars, Conspiracies, assassinations and 
treacheries, however, rendered the rule 
of Dom Miguel one of such terror that 
in 1831 Dom Pedro resigned the Imperial 
crown of Brazil in favor of his infant son, 
and rushed tothe defense of his daughter’s 
caus2. So vigorous were the measures 




























































adopted by him that in less than two years he was able toassume the Regency himself, 
and to recall the exiled Queen to Lisbon. His health was then so greatly impaired, 
however, that he felt his days were numbered, and fearing the worst for Maria da Gloria, 
should he die before her majority, he declared her of age in 1834, although she was 
at that time but fifteen years old. Six days after this ceremony took place Dom Pedro 
breathed his last, and the poor little Queen, deprived of all efficient support, began her 
reign over turbulent and disordered Portugal. 


A Queenly Union That Lasted Only Two Months 


HROUGH the tyrannical influence of her stepmother, Amelia of Bavaria, she was 

induced to offer her hand in marriage to the Dowager’s brother, Augustus, Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, grandson of Joséphine, once Empress of the French. This unpopular and 
loveless union was abruptly ended two months later by the death of the Duke; and 
Maria da Gloria, then barely sixteen, found herself again cruelly isolated. 

The young Queen was strangely graceful and attractive, and possessed to a high degree 
of a singular fascination of manner. Added to this, the loneliness and fearful difficulties 
of her position, supported with unfailing courage and a steadfastness far beyond her 
years, made of her a supremely poetic figure. Her attitude during this period of her life 
was the more praiseworthy, as she was aware that for political reasons she must marry 
again as soon as possible, which knowledge caused the mere child she was at heart an 
intolerable anxiety. On one hand, the need of cementing the British alliance was 
droned the livelong day into her ears, while, on the other, Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, continued to advocate the cause of one of his sons, 
although by her previous marriage the Duc de Némours- 
Orléans had, to his father’s extreme chagrin, been set aside in 
favor of what he disdainfully called ‘‘a Beauharnais.”” Another 
forced union—for her who had the divine right to choose the 
companion of her life? 
Her whole nature, as 
woman and as Queen, 
revolted at the mere 
thought! 

Careworn and sadly 
oppressed, Maria da 
Gloria cast anxious eyes 
about her, and it was 
then that, during what 
might be called almost a 
chance meeting, she fell 
desperately in love with 
Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nephew of King 
Leopold I of Belgium, and likewise 
of the Duchess of Kent—mother ot 
Queen Victoria. It would seem that, 
in looks and charm, this Prince even 


f surpassed his cousin Albert, and since the 
aN union fully satisfied her ministers the young 
a te widowed Queen of Portugal hastened to send 


for her own Prince-elect. 
In a great tapestried hall of the wonderful Castle of Cintra, 
famed throughout the world for its dreamlike gardens, which 
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THE LITTLE WOMAN AND THE BUSY MAN 


HE Busy Man was 

almost ready for 

the fray, He had, 
as usual, come home 
late, but this time the 
Little Woman had not 
made the time-honored 
remarks about dinner 
hours and the courtesy 
dueahostess. Perhaps 
it was because of this 
reprieve that he cut 
himself only once while 
shaving, and that the 
third white tie proved 
amenable to persua- 
sion; but whatever the 
explanation he certainly lowered his speed record, and that 
was a feat of which to boast. 

He did boast of it, with modest pride, while he hunted for 
a handkerchief in which holes had not been hidden from 
sight by a too conscientious laundress. The Little Woman 
merelv sighed. 

“I’m sorry you've done it,”’ she said with a sad resigna- 
tion which gave the impression that one calamity more or 
less really made very little difference to her. 

“Now you will figure that you can always dress in that 
time, and you'll come home just so many minutes later, and, 
of course, we'll plunge deeper into crime. I’m sure I don’t 
see why any woman who has had us for dinner ever invites 
usagain. We’re always late.” 

There was a familiar ring about the remarks, but they had 
no real edge, rather a dull acquiescence in the decrees of 
fate. A woman really cannot be satisfactorily severe with 
a dilatory husband when he is standing betore her fully 
dressed and odiously self-satisfied, while she is sitting on the 
edge of the bed, clothed in a pink silk kimono and a great 
anxiety. 

The Busy Man might have been generous, but his mem- 
ory was good and he had endured much. 














ZH ‘It strikes me that we are likely to establish a world’s 
record for unpunctuality tonight,”’ he said cheerfully, with 
a glance which caromed from the clock to the kimono. 

The Little Woman's mouth corners took on a more 
forlorn droop. 

“She promised positively to have it here by five o’clock.” 

“But you know she never sent you a dress when she 
promised to send it.”’ 

There was no answer to this, $0 she made none. 

“Why don’t you wear something else?” asked the Man 
airily. 

“Because I haven’t a thing that is fit to wear.” 

The tone suggested that her nerves were slightly on 
edge, but the Man blundered on. 

“Oh, come now. What about that pink affair?” 

“It’ea rag.’ 

“Well, then, what’s the matter with the white, spangly 
thing ?”’ 

She looked at him with that mixture of patience and scorn 
which, being translated, means: 

“Heaven give me strength to put up with idiocy in one I 
love!” 

“Nobody has worn a skirt like that since 1907,” she 
explained in a weary tone. 

“T don’t care. You used to look all kinds of a duck in it,” 
insisted the Man; but she was beyond the appeal of flattery, 
and she resented a light and frivolous masculine attitude 
toward what any woman would have recognized as stark 
tragedy. Of course shecouldn’t expect a man to understand. 
The creatures had worn those silly magpie dress suits until 
they had lost all sense of proportion about clothes, and 
couldn’t see why a woman wasn’t willing to wear one 
evening frock until it literally crumbled away from age. 

Even the best of husbands was unsatisfactory when one 
needed sympathy about clothes and dressmakers—but she 
had to talk to somebody. 


LH “ That pink frock is the only thing I’ve had for evening 
in two years, Jack, and I’ve worn it to shreds, and I simply 
won't go to the Peyton-Saunders’ looking like a frump. She 
always has such wonderful clothes and everybody’s always 
so appallingly smart there. I told Céléste I had to have my 
frock on the tenth. Of course I knew she wouldn’t have it 
ready then; but you can almost always count upon her 
sending things home within two weeks after the time she’s 
promised them for, and you see I was allowing over three 
weeks; so I supposed, of course, I’d have the frock for 
tonight. I madea terrible fuss about being disappointed on 
the tenth and I’ve been fussing ever since, and she’s been 
promising and promising. When I went down, day before 
yesterday, there was hardly anything left to do except the 
collar, so I thought I was perfectly safe, but she didn’t send 
the thing home that night nor yesterday, so I telephoned 
this morning and was dreadfully severe. I’ve never been 
so horrid to anybody before, Jack. I was positively ashamed 
to have the telephone girl hear me. Céléste made all 
kinds of silly excuses and said everything was finished 
except the hooks and eyes, and she’d send a special messen- 
ger, and I could absolutely count upon having the frock 
before five o’clock.”’ 

‘Have you telephoned again?’’ the Man inquired. 

“Twice. They said the messenger was on his way—but 
he wasn’t. Even a messenger boy would have reached here 


iong ago if he had started when Céléste said he did.’”’ 
sey Boe 3 ’ a . , , 
Well, the woman has treated you this way before. Why 
on earth do you vo back to her?” ? 
S! ce sucha touch,” pleaded the Little Woman. 
Ye , [ve noticed her ‘tou admitted the man with 
reminiscent gritmness., 
The 5 ee a Pee a ee " . — ’ 
Phis new frock 1s a perfect dream, Jack. I thought I'd 
look so nice tonight, and now Don’t you tell me I'll 


look better than any of the other women no matter what | 
wear. Don’t you dare, Jack Reynolds! It would make me 
ery, and then everybody at the dinner would think we were 
iate because wehad been quarreling. Wasn't that the bell?” 

he flew out into the hall, but came back gloomy and 
despairing. 


“Only the postman. Nothing but the gas bill. I suppose 
it’s huge this month, but I can’t helpit. I don’t believe the 
man reads the meter at all. He just charges you as much as 
he thinks you can stand.” 

The Little Woman’s confidence in her fellow-mortals was 
at lowest ebb. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” protested the Man. ‘‘I guess the 
trouble is with the cook. She doesn’t care how much gas 
she wastes.” 

And, being a mere man with nerves in tune, he was sur- 
prised to find that his theory irritated his wife. 

‘Jack Reynolds,” she began firmly, but with a tremolo 
quaver in her voice, ‘‘ you don’t know a blessed thing about 
the amount of gas Emmeline uses, or the amount she needs 
to use. You’re just following the usual masculine method 
of taking it for granted that if anything is wrong and there’s 
@ woman on the horizon she’s the one to blame. Honestly, 
the way you men stand up for each other is simply ridiculous. 
Emmeline is very careful, and the man that comes to read 
the meter has a horrid mouth—and women are just as 
reliable and trustworthy as men. Of course they fib about 
social things. They get into that habit inventing excuses 
for their husbands, but they are really more honest than 
men about anything that counts.” 

At this stage of the game a wise husband would have 
retreated into a vast, non-conducting silence, but few 
husbands are wise, and the male creature loves to argue— 
presumably because logical argument is one thing in regard 
to which the average man can, with some degree of justice, 
claim superiority over the average woman. When he reasons 
he feels that he is restoring the balance of the sexes. 


ZEB So the Busy Man had nothing better to do than to 
argue with a nervous Little Woman whose dressmaker had 
proved a broken reed, and who saw the dinner hour relent- 
lessly approaching while she wore a kimono, twenty blocks 
away from the dinner-table to which she was pledged. 

“Now, my dear,” he began, with that peculiar blandncss 
which comes from a profound consciousness that woman 
is the weaker vessel, ‘‘ nobody is denying that women are the 
greatest things ever, and Emmeline may be a patent gas 
extinguisher for all I know to the contrary; but you surely 
won’t undertake to claim that women are as reliable as men 
in matters pertaining to work and business. They’re 
honest enough, but they don’t take business obligations as 
seriously as they should; and even when a woman lives up 
to a high standard herself she doesn’t force it upon the 
women with whom she deals. Why, look at this dressmak- 
ing proposition. Here you are with your nerves all torn to 
fiddle-strings over a dress that doesn’t turn up. You go 
through the same agony every time you get a new dress. 
So does every other woman who gets her clothes from Céléste, 
and yet you all go back to her again and again. You know 
she won’t send your dress on time, and she knows you know 
it and are trying to fool her about the date when you have 
to wear it. She doesn’t care a hang about disappointing 

a . ~ ’ 
you—and it’s your own fault that she doesn’t. If you 
women had the spirit of a mouse you wouldn’t allow your 
dressmakers to impose upon you as they do. I'd like to see 
the tailors try iton. Men wouldn’t stand for it a minute.” 

“‘But men’s clothes are so much easier to make, Jack. 
They’re ugly and all alike and anybody can make them.” 

‘That doesn’t make any difference. The principle’s the 
same. If a man’s tailor disappoints him once he may over- 
look it. The second time, or the first time the thing really 
inconveniences him, he tells the tailor to keep the suit and 
he looks up a new tailor. If a tailor spoils a suit it’s his 
suit. A man won’t aceept it, and that’s all there is to it, so 
the tailors learn to be careful.” 

“Suppose the man had bought all the materials himself 
and paid for them?” 

‘‘He wouldn’t be fool enough to do that.” 

“But, Jack, a dressmaker wouldn’t let me throw a dress 
back on her hands. Tailors are different.” 

‘Because they’ve always had men to deal with. It’s 
high time you women were establishing some wholesome 
precedents of your own. You’re too weak-kneed when it 
comes to business matters. If you’d get together and insist 
on having your rights you’d get them—votes, too, for that 
matter, though so long as most of you allow your dress- 
makers and servants to bully you into hysteria I hate to 
think what your district leaders would do to you. In one 
way or another you women get a lot of valuable things that 
don’t belong to you; but, as a class, you’ve never had 
independence and stamina enough to get your rights—to 
get sheer justice. I’d wear a meal bag before I’d let a 
tailor hold me up.” 


WES The doorbell rang furiously, and the Little Woman 
fled to the door while the Man settled his necktie with the 
fatuous air of one who feels that he has spoken wisely and 
well. 

Just what the Little Woman thought about his discourse 
it was impossible to guess, for when she came back to the 
room her entire attention was concentrated upon the big 
box she carried in her arms. 

“Cut the string, Jack, quick! 
does know how to handle chiffon. 
make me nervous. 
hooked up.” 

The Man wandered into the library and waited, but no 
voice hailed him. The moments passed. He was not 
called. Was it possible that the Little Woman had securcd 
a frock which she could hook up herself? He dismissed the 
theory as wildly improbable, but why didn’t she call for 
help? At last he began to feel distinctly uneasy. Not a 
sound from behind the closed door of the Little Woman’s 
room! Something must have happened. She couldn’t 
spend all this time slipping on her frock. Perhaps she was 
ill. He started toward the door, hesitated, stopped. Per- 
haps she had caught one of the dress hooks in her hair and 
pulled it down so that it had to be combed all over again. 
He remembered that had happened once and it seemed to 
upset her a good deal. Maybe he would better stay out. 

And while he debated the door opened abruptly. 

On the threshold stood a stormy-eyed young woman in a 
pink frock that had lost its pristine freshness. Copiously 
applied powder did not altogether conceal a suspicious 


Isn’t it a love? Céléste 
Now run away. You 
I'll call you when I’m ready to be 


THE LITTLE WOMAN REFUSES TO PAY HER DRESSMAKERS BILL 
BY ELEANOR HOYT BIeAINERD, AUTHOR OF THE “BELINDA STORIES, ETC 


rosiness of eyelids and nose. Her lips were closed tightly 
in a straight line, but they opened to say crisply: 

“Will you hook those three hooks just between the 
shoulder-blades, please?”’ 

There was an icy politeness about the request, but he 
knew instinctively that it had to do with self-restraint and 
indicated no hostility toward him personally. 

‘‘Why,” he began, in accents of profound surprise, his 
gaze glued to the old pink frock which had been contemptu- 
ously dismissed from consideration as ‘‘a rag’’—but there 
he stopped. Even a man has his moments of intuition. 

He tackled the refractory hooks without another word, 
and if his eyes wandered to a pile of chiffon and lace lying 
in an untidy heap on a chair he made no comment; but as 
he tucked the Little Woman into her evening coat he gave 
her a sympathetic little hug, and she looked up at him 
gratefully. The thing was quite too bad to be talked about. 
That was understood; and it was only when the dinner was 
over and the diners once more at home that the Little 
Woman volunteered a scrap of information. 


WES ‘It was all wrong,” she said, as she hung the heap of 
chiffon and lace in the closet. ‘‘I can’t see how she made 
such a botch of it. It will have to go back tomorrow.” 

“Poor Little Woman!” said the Man, as comfortingly as 
though he didn’t have ideas about managing dressmakers. 

Five days later the Busy Man went West on a business 
trip. In the mean time the new frock had been sent home 
once more. It was more hopelessly wrong than ever, and 
the Little Woman stormed a bit, cried a bit, and took it 
back to Céléste, with whom she had a bad quarter hour. 

After the Man of the house had departed the frock came 
home for the third time. It was irretrievably ruined. There 
was no dodging that fact. The Litthe Woman made a des- 
perate effort to be philosophical, but failed. She could keep 
from crying, but beyond that her self-control would not 
stretch, and she reduced Emmeline toa state of tragic despair 
by refusing to eat dinner on the day of the disaster. 

That evening she put on wrapper and slippers, gave ‘‘not 
at home” orders, and thought long, long thoughts. The 
next day she sent the useless frock to Céléste with a curt, 
businesslike note whose composition had cost her an hour’s 
time and much mental anguish—such a note as, presum- 
ably, a man might write to an erring tailor. 

An expostulatory note came in reply. She ignored it. 
A most impertinent and threatening note arrived. She 
quaked, but quoted to herself choice fragments from the 
Busy Man’s discourse on Woman’s Rights, and ignored the 
second note as she had ignored the first. Her mind was 
made up. She would not take the gown nor pay for it. 
Women were ‘‘too weak-kneed”’ about such things. They 
should not allow themselves to be imposed upon. She 
would prove that she had the courage to demand her 
rights. Still—she wished the Busy Man were at home 
instead of being in Denver. She felt a need of moral support, 
and he had such strong convictions on this particular subject. 

But as the days went by her nerves relaxed and she 
no longer jumped guiltily every time the doorbell rang. 
Céléste did not write again. Evidently she realized that her 
sins had found her out, that there was one woman who 
would not allow herself to be bullied and robbed. The 
Little Woman felt a thrill of pride whenever she considered 
her emancipation. If only other women would follow her 
lead what a world of serenity and justice and well-fitted 
frocks this would eventually be! 

And then, one day, as the proud-spirited reformer was 
starting toa tea a man met her at the door. 

“Is this Mrs. Katharine Reynolds?” he asked politely. 

“Tt is,’ admitted the Little Woman. 

He handed her a paper and hurried down the stairs. 


WEE She glanced at it carelessly, uttered a startled exclama- 

tion, stepped into her apartment and shut the door. The 

tea might wait while she studied this amazing document. 
‘*Municipal Court of the City of New York.” 

So ran the inscription at the top of the page; and, below, 
the Little Woman read: 

“Mary Mulligan—doing business under the name of Céléste— 

against Plaintiff 
Katharine Reynolds ee ee 

The Defendant crumpled the paper in a nervous hand, 
hurried to her own room and dropped limply into an easy 
chair. For afew moments she stared at the wad of paper as 
though it were some particularly noxious variety of insect, 
but at last she smoothed it out and read on. 

It appeared that ‘‘the above-named defendant’ was 
summoned to appear in the courtroom of the third district 
in the city of New York on the morning of February 2, to 
answer Mary Mulligan’s complaint, and that if she failed 
to appear the plaintiff would take judgment against her for 
“‘the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, interest thereon 
and costs of the action.” 

Everything was made quite clear, and the Litthke Woman 
understood perfectly, but she couldn’t quite believe that 
the thing was true. It wasn’t possible that she was being 
sued—and she couldn’t appear in court on the morning of 
February 2, anyway, because she was going to read a paper 
on ‘‘The Greek Idea in Modern Architecture” at the 
Tuesday Club that morning—and she wished Jack were at 
home. She didn’t know what he would do, but he’d do some- 
thing. Men knew about such things. 

But he wasn’t at home, and she didn’t know exactly 
where he was—somewhere between Denver and Chicago 
probably. She was to have a letter for him at his Chicago 
hotel on the thirty-first. As she realized that she couldn't 
even tell him she was being sued for principle’s sake panic 
crept over her. It was all very well to make a stand on 
principle when one’s husband was at home, but to do it all 
alone—and in a municipal court—was awful, simply awful. 
She never could—no; she couldn’t. She wouldn’t appear 
at all. Some other woman might establish precedents for 
her sex. Céléste could have her old judgment and interest 
and costs and things. But then there was no telling what 
might happen if one refused to go. There might be other 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN NEW YORK 





THE TRUE STORY OF A GIRLS LONG STRUGGLE IN THE BIG CITY 
© AS TOLD BY THE GIRL HERSELF & 


ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE BREHM 


ROBABLY no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls as: ‘‘What are single experience is colored or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 
my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 


conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York??’’ 
When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the first 


time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently and worse. This we know. 


come to us for so many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 


hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great nor so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 


be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, itis true, but ninety out of every one hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures, who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 


always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to 


story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


IV—Theodore Prime 


N DUE time Mr. Theodore Prime arrived at 

Mrs. Miggs’s boarding-house and turned out 
to be a great surprise. He was of medium 
height with a close-knit, wiry figure which 
at once impressed you with a notion of his 
strength. Indeed, there was something 
almost belligerent in his appearance; in 
his coal-black hair and the expression of his 
eyes; in the short, bristling mustache. You 
made up your mind the first time you looked 
at ies that he had fought his way through life with bull- 
dog tenacity. He was only thirty, but his face was deeply 
lined. And yet when he smiled —it wasn’t often—his expres- 
sion was so changed that you changed your own opinion in 
so far as to believe that, despite his evident ability to hold 
his own in any fight, the best of all his victories had been 
owing to his smile. 

I could see that Mrs. Miggs, who had looked forward 
to his coming, was somewhat disappointed. Instead of 
playing a pse sudo- maternal rdle she was forced to content 
herself with keeping an eye on him from afar. It came out 
later that instead of himself having appealed to Mrs. Miggs 
to find a boarding-place for him he had consented to eat at 
her house only after much pleading on his mother’s part. 
The poor woman hoped by that means to keep in touch 
with him. His attitude toward all of us at the start was that 
of a young man bored. He made brief, almost curt responses 
to the remarks which the men of the household, mindful of 
the landlady’s request, addressed to him; and the men, 
accordingly, ignored him. At length that roused him and 
he exerted himself to be agreeable, and when he exerted 
himself I defy any one to find fault with the results. By 
the magic of his smile and the charm of what he said, he 
pleased everybody when he cared to talk. 





WEE When he didn’t care to talk it was plainly evident and 
no one tried to draw him into conversation then; as time went 
on he fitted into his own place. The men appeared to like 
him on the whole, and the married women vied with one 
another in calling to the surtace “that fascinating smile.” 
But for some reason I wasn’t favorably impressed; the 
brusqueness which at times he showed was something new 
to me. It differed from the habitual good nature of the 
other men at Mrs. Miggs’s, and was such a contrast to the 


We are assured that not a New York. 


remembered suavity of Paul Forsythe that I didn’t quite 
know what to make of him; although as I recalled what 
depths of baseness lurked beneath Paul’s surface smooth- 
ness I was conscious of a swift rebound of friendliness for 
Nie: Prime. ~* dette r bluntness and decency,’ I said, ‘than 
polish and deceit.’ 

This feeling was never stronger than on the day of my 
first long talk with him alone. I had already seen much 
of him in company; we had both been members of a theater 
party which Doctor and Mrs. Post gave to celebrate their 
wedding anniversary in April, and with others of Mrs. 
Miggs’s household had participated in several week-end 
outings, but this was my first afternoon alone with him. 
The place was Travers Island, where we went to witness 
the games of the New York Athletic Club. The day was 
perfect and the program full of interest, but as I sat there 
looking down from the club-house balcony the contests 
before me were cast into the shade by the more thrilling 
events the man beside me was relating from his own 
experience. 


WES “Ves, I’ve always been a fighter,” he confessed. ‘I’ve 
had to be. My father kicked me out of doors when I was 
thirteen years old.” 
oP) - i aad y 
Sut why?” I gasped. 
3ecause he was a drunken brute.” 


I shuddered. ‘“‘What did you do then? Where did you 


‘First to Des Moines, later to Chicago. I never went 
home again for twelve years—till my father died.”’ 

‘But your mother? She must have missed you terribly.” 

He gave a short laugh. “Oh, there were plenty more. 
My being away made one mouth less to feed. Most of the 
time Dad was out of work. Even when I was a little 
shaver I sent Ma money, a dollar in a letter now and then; 
after a while it was a good deal more, and when Dad kicked 
the bucket it was up to me to support the family. I tried to 
manage it from the Chicago end, but it was a long ways off; 
so I gave up my job and made tracks for home, where I knew 
I could get work. But Mother—well—she married again 
inside a year and I didn’t get along with the stepfather 
any better than I had with the first, so I lit out for keeps 
this time and went back to Chicago. Ma’s second doesn’t 
drink, I’ll say that for him, but he’s got an ugly disposition 
and—and so have I at times.” 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


A little disturbed by the tone the talk had taken I 
attempted to dispel it by asking lightly: ‘This isn’t one 
of the times, is it?” 

“No,” he said as he looked away, and I was struck by 
something in his manner and his voice. But presently he 
turned to me and smiled, and it was as if the sun that had 
been behind a cloud had suddenly come out again. Before 
the afternoon was over he told me much of his Chicago life. 
He had had many ups and downs; had worked, first and 
last, for many architects. He mentioned their names. The 
names meant nothing to me, but I was impressed by the 
variety. 


NEES “Why so many?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Guess I’m naturally a rolling stone. 
Never have any trouble—like Pa—to get a job. I’m a 
crackerjack in my line, you understand.” Then he told me 
that he had won three competitive prizes for designs for 
public buildings, and—what I had heard before from Mrs. 
Miggs—that he had come East this spring to form a partner- 
ship with a New York architect. ‘‘I knew him in Chicago, 
but he was a New Yorker born and bred and couldn’t be 
satisfied till he got back East again; so here we are and we've 
hung out our shingle with the best of ’em. You must come 


down and see our offices some day. They’re in the ‘peachy’ 
class all right; my partner’s father has the coin. But once 
in a while as I look at all that elegance it comes over me tha 


some day I shall put the whole place on the bun 
suppose you ever felt like that?’ 


‘*No,”’ I said. ‘‘I never did.”’ 


“Well,” his lips twitched, ‘you thank your lucky 

While many of his confidences startled me | was i 
ested in all of them and full of sympathy for the struggles of 
his early life. But there was no danger of my falling in love 
with him; on the contrary, despite the conviction that le 


deserved great credit for what he had accomplished in the 
face of obstacles, there was an intangible something that 
kept me from wholly liking him. And yet there was nothing 
to object to in his manner when he was with me. I have 
said that he was blunt, but bluntness did not prevent him 
from being most respectful and considerate. I had thi 
feeling that heretofore many of his women friends had be« 
much more free and easy than I was and that he wanted m 
to understand that he really knew “‘how to treat a lady,”’ a 
he would have said. 
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When the warm weather came on in earnest I saw even 
more of Mr. Prime. His partner lived in New Jersey, and 
I gathered that he didn’t care for his partner's family — 
or, perhaps, they didn’t care for him. At any rate, Mr. 
Prime was always in New York. For two months, begin- 
ning with the middle of June, some one of the three 
couples at our boarding-house was on vacation, and 
those of us who remained formed the habit of keeping 
each other company. I had less regard for Mr. Prime 
than for the other men, but, as he was the only bachelor 
in the party and I was the only unmarried girl, to his 
lot it fell to take care of me on our summer evening 
jaunts. 

Almost all the houses in this part of West Fifty —— 
Street were private residences and had been boarded up 
since May. At the Sixth Avenue end of the block were 
several boarding-houses; even one of these was closed, 
and though Mrs. Miggs prided herself on keeping her 
house open “for the convenience of her family,” she 
assured us that she did so at no small financial loss. 
With more time on her hands the landlady now had 
greater opportunity to show her interest in the welfare of 
her old friend’s son. When the school-teacher went away 
at the end of June Mrs. Miggs urged him to move into 
the vacant room; but he refused, insisting that he was 
very. well off where he was. His evident determination 
not to have her keeping tabs on him and writing to 
his mother what time he came in of nights was a sore 
disappointment to the landlady, but she regarded with 
approving eye his attentiveness to me. 


ZS“ You have such a good influence on Theodore,”’ she 
remarked to me one morning at breakfast when no one 
else was in the room. “I was writing to his mother 
yesterday that she needn’t worry a mite about him now. 
It’s a great relief to me that you’re going to be in town 
all summer. Not that I’m mistrusting Theodore,’’ she 
went on hastily, as one who fears that she has said too 
much, “but young men have so many temptations in a 
city like New York.” 

Mrs. Miggs meant well, but she only succeeded in antag- 
onizing Mr. Prime, and to my commiseration for the strug- 
gles of his early life was added sympathy for the nagging 
to which he was subjected now. He roused no senti- 
mental interest in me, but I was a very lonely girl with a 
keen zest for life and welcomed the diversion that his 
society supplied. Furthermore, by this time I had 
learned to take people as I found them and not to expect 
too much. However, his experiences, so different from 
my own, were more entertaining than any book I knew; 
I was always wondering what he would do next. Then, 
too, it may be that I plumed myself a little on being 
a restraining influence in this young man’s life, and if a 
girl can only believe, whether there is ground for the belief 
or not, that she is helping a young man, that she is keep- 
ing him out of mischief, she is sure to look upon him with 
some degree of favor. At all events, by midsummer we 
were on the best of terms. For several years in lieu 
of a regular vacation I had had a half holiday every other 
Saturday from June until September. It was necessary 
for some one in authority to be at the office every weck- 
day all day long, but Mrs. Grey and I took turns at 
a breathing-spell. 

One sweltering Saturday in August, when every one 
who could had gone out of town, I was hurrying at half- 
past one o'clock to keep a luncheon appointment with 
Mr. Prime. His office was uptown and mine was on the 
lower East Side. It was a little uncertain just when I 
should be at liberty, so in order to save time and exer- 
tion for us both on such a broiling day we had agreed 
that I should meet him at a French restaurant downtown. 
The time was set for one o'clock, ‘‘or as soon after one 
as I can get there,” I reminded him. Our plan included 
a cool, leisurely luncheon and afterward a sail, provided 
a breeze should spring up by then, with, perhaps, a roof 
garden later and a drive when the night began to cool. 

“But we won’t have any cast-iron program,” he had 
said that morning after breakfast when we left the house 
together; ‘‘it’ll depend on how we feel.”’ 

That suited me. Indeed, almost anything suited me so 
long as I was not alone. Just to mingle with the crowds, 
to watch the diners in the restaurants, to hear some 
music, to walk or drive or sail—it was all the same to me, 
provided there was a reasonably congenial individual 
to keep me company. All my life I had been so much 
alone that the change now was like an oasis in the desert. 
And so, hurrying to the restaurant where Mr. Prime 
awaited me, I was full of pleasant anticipations, although 
a little disturbed as well by the consciousness that I was 
late. 

As he started up to meet me instinctively I drew bacl:; 
if in view of my tardiness I hadn’t looked for “the fas- 
cinating smile’ so popular with the feminine members 
of Mrs. Miggs’s household, neither was I prepared for 
surliness. ‘I’ve been waiting half an hour,” he exclaimed, 
scowling. 

“I’m sorry,” I replied, “but you know I warned you 
that I might be detained.” . 

“Well,” he muttered, “I didn’t suppose it was going 
to be like this.”’ 

‘Neither did I,” I said slowly, my tone expressing the 
full measure of amazement at his manner and his words. 
He had been blunt before, but this was something new. 


ESE Forsome reason he couldn’t let the matter drop. As 
he conducted me to the table which he had reserved he 
continued in a tone of voice that drew the attention of 
every one to us: “Of course if I had supposed that you 
couldn’t separate yourself from that bunch of women 
before this I’d have gone down there and dragged you 
away. I got through by twelve today, and there was 
nothing for it but to kill time here.” : 

How he had “‘killed time” was becoming plainer to me 
with every word he said, and it needed not the smell of 
his breath as he bent toward me across the table nor the 
uneasy shifting of his eyes to make me understand. I 
had never seen him like this. I had heard nothing 
definite concerning him, and in a city like New York a 
girl who has no parents or other relatives to investigate 
a man knows just as much about his habits as he cares 
to have her know. 

“You've kept me waiting so long that you'll have to be 
mighty nice to make un for it, Miss,” he said, and then 
to the waiter: ‘‘ A couple of Martinis—dry.” 


When the waiter disappeared I asked, hoping to save 
words on his return: ‘‘What made you order two?”’ 

“I don’t intend to drink alone,”’ was his reply. 

“Well, you know, water is all I drink. I never tasted 
a Martini in my life.” 

The lines about his mouth deepened. 
begin any younger than today.” 

“T never shall begin at all.”’ 

He laughed unpleasantly and nothing more was said. 
When the cocktails were set before us he raised his glass 
and motioned me to do the same with mine. 

Slowly I shook my head. 

‘Ah, be a sport!” he urged. 
good it iss” 

Once more I refused. 

“Well,” he sighed a little, “here’s to happy days,” and 
gulped down the contents of the glass. Then he leaned 
back in his chair and sat there eying me in a way I 
did not like. ‘‘ You’re looking out-of-sight,” he said. 
Presently he reached across the table for the second 
cocktail and hastily drank that. 


“You never can 


“You don’t know how 


\243 Such was the beginning of the luncheon. The food 
throughout was plentiful and with every course Prime 
partook of some different kind of drink. He insisted that 
as I refused to join him in ‘‘a harmless social glass” the 
responsibility devolved on him to drink enough for two. 
The place was well filled when we entered, but long 
before we left there were few to witness my embarrass- 
ment. All through luncheon Prime had much to say, and 
once when the waiter brought on a certain course he sent 
it back on the ground that the waiter was interrupting 
him. ‘“‘When I get through telling the story of my life 
I'll let you know,” he said. The waiter grinned and 
hastily withdrew. 

At last the meal was finished, the cigar was smoked, 
the check was paid—and it was almost five o’clock. My 
only wish was to get out of the restaurant and then home 
as soon as possible, but I anticipated difficulty; at least 
I knew that I must count on long arguments before Prime 
would agree to any plan of mine. Naturally, for the sake 
of both of us I wanted to avoid a scene, and I also believed 
that I could manage him alone and that everything would 
work out well if I could once get him in a cab; I myself 
always used the street cars, but he was in no state to 
enter such a conveyance. Trying to keep out of my 
voice any sense of this I proposed a cab. 

““Of course,” he snarled. ‘Think I don’t know how to 
treat a girl? Certainly a cab.” 

He rose and, standing by the table, swayed a bit. I 
sprang to my feet and put out one arm to steady him, 
but he brushed me angrily aside. ‘ Where’s that infernal 
waiter?” 

The man hurried forward. ‘‘ Right here, sir,’’ he said. 

“Well, get me a hansom and be quick about it.” 


WEE While we stood outside waiting I noticed that a 
thunderstorm was imminent. ‘I hope we can get home 
before it rains,’’ I said, looking anxiously at the clouds. 

But the hansom drove up just then and Prime went 
through the motions of helping me in. Then he got in 
beside me. ‘‘Home?”’ he sneered. ‘ You’re not going 
home.” 

‘But I must,’’ I cried. 

An ugly look came into the man’s eyes. 
your own way in the restaurant,” he said. 
have mine now.” 

The cabby lifted the trap door in the top. 
= a ad 

“Oh, drive up Broadway till I tell you to stop.” 

By the time we reached Madison Square the mutter of 
distant thunder grew louder, vivid lightning flashed; 
every one in the park opposite and in the streets was 
scurrying to shelter. Then the storm broke in earnest: 
the rain came down in sheets. Prime pushed up the 
trap door in the roof and shouted to the driver: “ Fifth 
Avenue Hotel.’”’ Almost sooner than it takes to tell it 
we were again seated at a small table with a waiter 
hovering near. 

“Don’t want anything to eat,’’ said Prime, thrusting 
aside the menu card. ‘“Full’s a goat now. Bring us two 
highballs—one rye, t’other Scotch. Which will you have, 
my dear?”’ he asked me with a sickly grin. “I’ve done 
my best to please you by ordering ’em both.” 

I only looked at him. 

When the waiter brought the drinks Prime swallowed 
them one after the other and then started in to berate the 
man, asserting that he had served an inferior brand of rye 
whisky instead of the one ordered. The waiter denied 
it and Prime in turn accused him more emphatically. I 
sat there trembling and ashamed. An older woman, or 
even one much younger who was more worldly-wise, 
vvould have found some way out of her predicament, but 
I seemed powerless. 

All at once, however, Prime put an end to the dispute. 
“Come on out of here,” he said to me as he paid the 
reckoning. ‘We'll go uptown and get some beer.” 


“You had 


“Tm going to 


“Where to, 


2247 The thunder and lightning had now ceased, but it 
was still raininghard when thecabthat had beensummoned 
drew up at the curb, the driver huddled in his rubber cape. 

‘“Pabst’s in Forty-second Street,’”’ said Prime to him 
—this was before the days of the subway in New York— 
and then attempted to assist me into the vehicle. The 
attempt amounted to a push so violent that, once on the 
step, I fell against the door; then he tumbled in after me. 
[ had now regained my balance and seated myself as far 
from him as possible. But at best it wasn’t far, and when 
the door was slammed together and the glass had been 
let down in front to keep out the rain, he turned to me 
and I realized that we were in close quarters. 

“Here,” he commanded, his breath hot upon my face, 
“give me a kiss.” 

‘“How dare you?” I cried, flinging up both arms as a 
barricade. 

“You won’t, hey? Well, ’IIL—I’ll’’—his utterance was 
a little thick—‘“' I'll help myself to as many as I please.” 

With this he set his teeth, seized me by the shoulders 
and bent his face to mine; drink had maddened him, but 
it also made him clumsy and slow. I shook myself free of 
his hold, ducked my head far forward, and his kisses fell 
on my coat sleeve and my hat. Then muttering and 
cursing under his breath he took a new clutch on me and 
succeeded in pinioning both my arms; with one elbow 
he forced my head violently back and for an instant held 


it motionless. But before his lips reached mine I wriggled 
my arms free and pushed his face away. 

All of a sudden the hansom lurched heavily to the left 
and there was the sound of interlocking wheels and two 
angry drivers shouting to each other in the rain. Prime 
let go of me and peered through the window at the side. 
Soon the trouble outside was righted and we started on. 
Glancing furtively at Prime I saw that he had caught 
sight of himself in the small mirror and was trying to 
straighten his tie. Suddenly the driver pulled up short; 
after a pause the glass slide was raised and the door in 
front was opened. But the man did not stir and I sat 
rigid, too. I had made up my mind under no circum- 
stances to alight till I reached the boarding-house. It 
was bad enough to be alone with him; to appear with 
him at any public place was now impossible. 

The driver called down from above: ‘‘Here we are, 
sir. 
“Don’t like the looks of this joint today,’’ Prime called 
back to him. ‘‘ Drive to Pabst’s in Hundred an’ Twenty- 
fifth Street.” 

As the cab started in obedience to this I turned to the 
man beside me. ‘‘Take me home first, please,’’ I begged. 

He gripped my wrist and shook it, his eyes burning 
into mine. “I tell you you’re not going home.” 

I cringed away from him. , 

“What do you mean, dodging me like that?” he cried. 
‘Plague take you, I'll give you something to dodge for.”’ 
Then he struck me in the face. 

There is no need to chronicle in detail the occurrences 
of that afternoon and evening; the man was violent and 
silly and childish by turns. It was a ghastly experience, 
but I defended myself from all his varying.moods. It 
was like a nightmare in which I seemed to myself to be 
attempting to plow my way through a rough bit of 
country, beset by difficulties which were sometimes 
absurd, more often hideous, but from which I could not 
free myself. I was conscious, too, at intervals of the jolt- 
ing of the cab; now andthen the mud splashed up against 
the glass or I saw the street lights blinking through the 
rain. 

In a street near the upper end of Central Park, Prime 
chanced to notice something familiar in the appearance 
of a summer garden we were passing; it may have been 
the Japanese lanterns swaying on the broad piazza, the 
music, or an awning flapping in the wet; at any rate his 
attention was diverted from the destination he had had 
in mind and he called out emphatically that this was the 
place for him. It was, indeed, a favorite haunt of his, a 
restaurant which a party of us from Mrs. Miggs’s had 
visited the week before. There was a young lad there 
whose singing was a feature of the place. Even now we 
heard his voice. 

“Good music, good beer,” commented Prime as the 
cab came to a standstill. Then he alighted and held out 
his hand to me. 

“T’ll wait for you here,’’ said I. He turned on his heel 
and I saw him go into the house. 

Then the cabby took it on himself to dismount from 
his perch and try to reason with me. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go with him, Miss?’”’ he asked. ‘‘He’sa good sort.” 

I gave the man one look and he said nothing more. 


ZS As I sat there awaiting Prime’s return the lights of 
the elevated station at One Hundred and Tenth Street 
beckoned invitingly. In a few minutes, if I so chose, I 
could be safe at home. I was weary and heart-sick and 
the shelter of my own hall bedroom was the one thing I 
craved. But what would become of Prime if I deserted 
him? I knew he had considerable money with him; in 
the restaurant I had seen the roll of bills from which he 
peeled off one of large denomination to pay the luncheon 
check, and I was enough his friend not to be willing to 
leave him in his present state at the mercy of whomever 
he might meet. Having fought him all the afternoon I 
knew I need not fear him now, and I resolved to stay 
where I was and then leave him safe at his own door as 
soon as that might be. But the lights in the elevated 
station seemed to be winking over my discomfiture. 

When Prime reappeared he was full of a new song he 
had heard and nothing would do but he must sing it to 
me now. Meantime I told the cabby to drive to Prime’s 
address. But he noticed what I said and called out, 
“No, no,’”’ and told the cabby to drive somewhere else. 

“Mr. Prime,’’ said I, looking at him steadily, “ we are 
going to Fifty —— Street.” 

His answer wasa speechless stare and I understood that 
the collapse of his will left mein control. I rose, and, pok- 
ing the tip of my parasol through the trap door, repeated 
the address and told the driver to make haste. Prime 
was maudlin now, a disgusting spectacle, begging my 
pardon for insulting me and then pleading for a kiss all 
in the same breath. At last we reached the house where 
the young man lodged. Having satisfied myself that the 
cabby had not overcharged his fare I dismissed the han- 
som and helped Prime up the steps, praying that the 
watchful eye of Mrs. Miggs might not be turned on us. 

I thought he would never, never unfasten the inside 
door; the outer door he had opened without much delay, 
but inside the vestibule his fingers turned to thumbs. 
Once he dropped the latch-key and I searched for some 
time in the dark before regaining it; then he snatched it 
from me, and, whimpering like a child, fumbled for the 
keyhole; finally he found it, the door opened to admit him, 
and my responsibility was at an end. 


\24H It was only an instant, then, till I scurried down the 
steps and traversed the short distance to Mrs. Miggs’s. 
For a wonder I met noone. The outer door of our board- 
ing-house was not yet fastened for the night, so I had 
but one lock to turn and made quick work of that; then, 
breathless, I ran upstairs to my hall room. 

As I entered my own door the room seemed to open 
almost human arms, enfolding me with the sense of quiet, 
shelter, peace. In the long nights when I had lain awake 
or cried myself to sleep the stillness had been almost 
unendurable, but now it fell upon me like the benediction 
after prayer. Gratefully I locked the door—the door 
which shielded me from all intrusion—and sank down in 
a chair. 

The plight of a woman married to a creature like him 
I had just left came home to me for the first time. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 













































NNETTE KELLERMANN, 

the most famous diver and 
swimmer in the world, began 
swimming at the age of nine. 
Although known in America 
chiefly for her fancy and graceful 
diving, it was as a winner of long-distance and speed 
contests that she first attracted attention in Australia, the 
place of her birth. 

At fifteen she won the one-mile championship of New 
South Wales in thirty-two minutes, twenty-nine seconds, 
which was then the world’s record for women. This 
record has since been lowered by Miss Kellermann 
herself to twenty-eight minutes. 

Miss Kellermann has also done remarkable work in 
long-distance swimming and endurance tests. She often 
swam five or ten miles without resting. Onone occasion 
in England she swam twenty miles without getting out of 
the water. Her principal swimming feat in America 
was to attempt the difficult task of swimming from 
Boston Harbor to Boston Light, a distance of fifteen miles. 
She was in the water six hours and twenty-three minutes 
and covered all but the last half mile of the course. 


AQUHERE are two reasons why 
YI urge swimming for girls, 
A and, indeed, not for girls only, 
but for women of all ages 
as well: the first is because 
it is pleasurable; the second 
because it is beneficial. 
So far as the pleasurable side of 

swimming is concerned any one who has 
played upon the beach—as most of us have at some time or other—knows the 
fascination of getting back to Nature and splashing about in the water. That 
this is popular as a pastime is well proved by the immense throngs that crowd 
our watering-places in the summer. To those who have had a taste of this sport, 
but who cannot swim, I can only say that the enjoyment of splashing about and 
jumping up and down in shallow water cannot compare with the greater joy that 
comes with a feeling that you can take care of yourself in the water; that you 
are at home; that you can propel yourself along the surface of the water without 
having to think how far beneath you may be the bottom. 
_ While the question of enjoyment in swimming may be a matter of taste it 
is a matter of fact that swimming benefits women in many ways, and it is this 
side that I want to emphasize, because it is the most important. 

In the first place I wish I could say something that would get rid of the fear of 
the water that seems to possess so many girls. It is this timidity that keeps so 
many women in this country from learning to swim, and so it has been considered 
a sport rather for boys than for girls. The fact of the matter is that women 
naturally are better fitted for swimming than men. In almost every other line 
of athletic endeavor women are outclassed by men; but it is not true in swimming. 
On account of their small bones and frames which are more fully padded with soft, 
buoyant flesh, they do not sink so readily as most men, and so practically none 
of their strength needs to be spent on merely keeping up their bodies. 

When I am teaching a beginner I try to impress this upon her. When she says 
she is afraid that she will sink I urge her to try to sink and see how impossible it 
is. If I can only get her to make this trial the battle against fear is won. 
Sometimes I teach a beginner, the first thing, to float on her back without moving. 
This gives her confidence, and then the rest comes easy. 

From this time on it is no longer a question of merely keeping the body 
afloat, but of controlling the movements of the body and propelling it forward, 
just as when you have learned to walk you do not think any more of falling 
down, but only of going forward. 







THINK it is necessary to describe only one stroke of a number that are used 

in swimming: the breast stroke. This is by far the most useful and beneficial of 
all and when it is learned the other strokes come very easily. I use the breast 
stroke myself, and, also, on long swims, the overhand stroke—lifting first one arm 
and then the other entirely out of the water, and thus alternating them. 

I will give directions for learning the positions at home, for it is much better 
to practice them on dry land before going into the water: Take a piano stool 
or wash-bench covered by a soft cushion. It will be found easy to balance 
yourself on this lying on your stomach. Now place a chair in front of you and 
one behind you so that you can just touch them with the tips of your fingers and 
the tips of your toes respectively by stretching yourself at full length. 

To practice the leg stroke steady yourself with the chair in front. Beginning 
with the legs extended full length, toes pointed, draw them up as far as you 
possibly can, with the feet together and the knees pressed outward in an easy 
position. Nowkick them out at an angle of about 80 degrees. This means that 
at the end of the kick the legs are wide apart. They are also straight. In 
kicking out the toes should not be pointed: they should be at right angles with 
the legs in order to offer as much resistance to the water as possible. Now 
with the legs practically straight, and widely spread, bring them together to 
the first position. Repeat this movement until you are thoroughly familiar 
with it. 

If the position on the stool is uncomfortable the arm movement may be practiced 
on the floor. Inthe arm movement begin with the wrists at the chest, just below 
the chin, forefingers together and pointing forward, thumbs overlapping, palms 
downward. Push your hands forward to full arm’s length. Now turn the palms 
outward and the arms outward and back so as to form nearly a complete half-circle 
with each hand. When you almost touch the sides of your body bring your 
hands back to the position at starting and proceed as before. Remember that 
in all forward movements of the hands and feet the point is to hold them so 
that they offer as little resistance as possible to the water, while in all backward 
movements they should offer as much resistance as possible. It is this resistance 
when rightly applied that sends the body forward. 

After you have practiced the arm movement and the leg movement separately 
try them together. The knees should be drawn under the body at the same time 
that the hands are pushed forward. And, accordingly, the backward sweep of 
the arms and the kicking of the feet are done at the same time. 

This home practice is very important, and, if carefully done, will be worth 
more to you than half a dozen lessons in the water with a teacher. 

But when you begin actual practice in the water always remember not to do 
any of the following things: 
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HY AND HOW 
GIkLS SHOULD SWIM y 


BY ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Don’ts for the Beginner 


1. Don’t try to hold your head far out of the water. To do so increases the 
strain. All that needs to be out of the water is the nose for breathing. 

2. Don’t make hard work of it, for that tires you quickly. The strokes should 
be slow and complete. Try counting ten during each stroke. 

3. Don’t wear any more clothes than you need. They hinder your move- 
ments and make the body much heavier. Many of the costumes I see along the 
shore are inspired more by vanity than modesty. 

4. Don’t, above all, wear a corset or a tight belt, for these hinder the circula- 
tion. Many cases of cramps have been traced directly to corsets and tight belts. 

5. Don’t swim after eating, and don’t eat for an hour after swimming. 

6. Don’t go into the water unless the body is thoroughly warm. Don’t stay 
in the water after your teeth commence to chatter. 

7. Don’t stay in the water more than fifteen minutes the first time or two. 
Then you may increase the time by five minutes each day. Unless the conditions 
are exceptionally fine you should never stay in the water more than half an hour. 

8. Don’t go in swimming on a cold, raw day, even if the water seems warm. 

9. Don’t try to dive until you have perfect confidence in your stroke. Don’t 
at any time try to dive in shallow water. 





OW I want to tell of the physical benefit of swimming for girls. I have pur- 

posely shown you the movements first so that you could see how many of 
the muscles are brought into play. Practically every muscle of the body is 
exercised in a healthy and pleasant manner. All the movements which are taught 
in physical culture courses are to be found in this breast stroke. 

If you will notice any good swimmer or think of the positions of the body in 
the breast stroke as I have described it, you will see that the shoulders are thrown 
back, the head is held high, the back is gracefully arched, and the chest is 
thrown well forward. All this makes for symmetry of body and gracefulness 
of carriage. One cannot swim 
ungracefully. ‘a 

The arm movements round Ngee Miss Kellermann Ready 
out the breast, the shoulders and <> in ive: Mia hae 
the neck. F urthermore, the of Nine She was Puny and 
movement of the arms is practi- Detormmed. At Twenty. 
cally the same as that used by the Two, Aller Becoming an 
doctors in artificial respiration, FE.xpert Swimmer and 
and so swimming expands the Diver, Her Measurements 
lungs, strengthens the heart and Shiwed Hae ts Mave 
improves its action. Practically a Perfect Figure 

The leg movement rounds out 
the hips and makes the ankles 
slender. It also strengthens the 
muscles of the stomach and the 
membranes which surround and 
protect the vital organs. 

Another beneficial effect of 
swimming is seen in the improved 
complexion and texture of the 
skin. The exercise increases the 
circulation of the blood and opens 
the pores; the water sweeping 
over the body carries away the 
impurities and cleanses the skin 
thoroughly. I know of no form 
of exercise whatsoever that will 
clear upa blotched skin so quickly 
as swimming. 









cy. I have been asked if I 
attribute my own physical 
development to swimming alone. 
In answering this question in the 
affirmative I do not mean to say 
that other forms of exercise or 
physical culture methods are not 
beneficial, but it is a fact that, 
in my own Case, swimming must 
receive the credit. A good deal 
of credit it is, too, for up to the 
age of nine I was puny and threat- 
ened with consumption. My legs 
were so bowed that iron braces 
were used in an effort to straighten them. It 
was at the age of ninethat I took upswimming, 
and from that time on my development was 
steady. 

When I was twenty-two years old I was 
measured by Doctor Dudley A. Sargent, the 
director of physical training at Harvard, and 
he said that my measurements were nearer 
the correct proportions than any he had ever 
seen. These are the measurements which 
were taken by him: 

“Age, twenty-two; weight, 137; height 
standing, 5 feet 334 inches; height sitting, 
34.6; height of knee, 16.3. 

‘‘Girth measurement: head, 21.3 inches; 
neck, 12.6; chest, 33.1; chest (full), 35.2; meas- 
urement at ninth rib, 32.7; ninth rib after 
inhalation, 35; waist, 26.2; hips, 37.8; thigh, 
22.2; knee, 14; calf, 13; ankle, 7.7; instep, 
8.7; upper arm, 12; forearm, 9.4; wrist, 5.9; 
shoulder, 36.6. 

‘Depth measurement: chest, 7.9 inches; 
abdomen, 5.9; head, 7.9. 

‘*Breadth measurement: head, 5.9 inches; 
neck, 3.7: shoulders, 15.4; waist, 8.7; hips, 
13.6. 

“Length of arm, 18.5 inches; shoulder- 
elbow, 14; elbow tip, 16.7; length of foot, 9; 
stretch of arms, 65. 

“The foot being nine inches long, calls for a number three shoe.”’ 

The dangers that come from bathing I have included in the series of 
“Don'ts.” If a woman is frail or ill she should take extraordinary care, for 
while swimming is not violent it is vigorous, and one must regulate one’s 
indulgence according to one’s constitution and the condition of health. 
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OWN HOME WITH JENNIE ALLEN 


HER OWN STORY OF THE HUMOR AND ROMANCE IN HER HUMBLE LIFE 
BY GRACE DONWORTH, AuTHOR OF “LETTERS 


PROVIDENCE, Sept. 12. 

AINT had time to write for ever so long. 

Mother Spinney takes a lot of comfort sewing patch- 
work and making quilts, and while she and I set asewing 
together she talks a good deal about Ed when he was a 
little boy and their life in Woppodentneck, Maine. But 
to-day when she was asorting over some old familiar pieces 
for a new quilt that was portions of the past (of long-gone-by 
dresses and aprons and sunbonnets and blouses) she seemed 
to be dwelling more than usual in the past. 

I guess by what she tells me that he was always jest about 
the same hand to joke as he is now. She says she recollecks 
once he didn’t get home from school when he’d ought to 
and she put on her bunnet and went to see what it was 
about. The school-teacher told her she had kep him after 
school to learn over two words he’d missed in the spelling- 
lesson. They wan’t hard words—that is, according to 
lenth, although kind of mixing as you might say, and his 
mother says, “Edward, I’m supprized at you—sech simple 
words, too.”’ 

“I’m more than supprized, Mother,” he says from his 
impriserment in the back seat, “I’m spell-bound.” 

He was a first-rate speller as a general thing but Annis 
wasn’t. (Annis was her daughter.) ‘‘Once when there was 
going to be a great spelling-match we told her she must 
prime up because everybody in Washington County most 
would be there and it would be a terrible disgrace for her to 
go down on people, or any sech thing as that. She’d missed 
people the day before, leaving out the 0.” 

That reminds me of what Ed said jest the other day about 
that word, but it wan’t in regard to Annis because he never 
speaks of her. He was running down standard spelling jest 
to hear me stand up for it, I guess, and he says, ‘‘ Why is 
the appendix like the letter 0? Because it has always been 
in people when there’s no need of it.”’ 


24H But to go back to Mother Spinney’s story. “Annis 
was sech a highty-tighty little thing,’’ she went on, “full of 
life and fun and frolic that it was a job to get her down to 
anything, much less anything so dull and uninteresting as 
the spelling-book. She was so pretty the school-master, 
they said, couldn’t take his eyes offen her without he was 
obliged to, and so all the little fellers set as far away from 
her as they could because they knew then they could cut 
up all they wanted to and he wouldn't see them. They'd 
swap off their seats if they was in her vicinity with the big 
boys that wanted to set near her. I used to say I wish 
Annis didn’t have quite so many beauxs but in my heart I 
guess I was pretty proud of the attentions she got. 

“Well, we got her to master phthisic and Deuteronomy 
and don’t you believe, as luck would have it them was the 
only hard words that come to her and she was among the 
very last to remain standing. Even then the school-master 
said she was everdently confused or she wouldn’t have went 
down on sech a simple word as she did. And the next 
evening what did he do but come up to the house and 
presented her with an extry prize to make it up to her. He 
said he hadn’t much doubt any way but he was the one to 
blame for her missing that word seeing he’d got kind of 
hoarced up giving them out so long and not speaking it off 
distinck.” 

“What was the prize? a Bible or a book of poetry? 
Them’s what they give down to Chictooset for spelling- 
prizes.”’ 

“No, this was differant from the common run of things, 
on account, I expect, of him knowing jest who he was 
apicking it out for. Bibles and poetry books is broad and 
vaig, as you might say, and this was individooal.”’ 

“That’s so,” I says, ‘‘about the same differance as there 
is between an unbrella and a hat—where you descend from 
the general to the particular.” 

“The prize the school-master brought was a pretty red 
‘cloud’ sech as you recolleck they used to wear for a hood 
and scarf combinated in them days that had white silky 
tossells on the ends.”’ 

Here Mother Spinney laughed as she often does over some 
redicklous recollection and says, ‘Once when my husband's 
sister and her big fambly from Montana was avisiting us 
we had to double up and tribble up at night because the 
house was small and most anything we come acrost we had 
to make believe was bed-clothes for the time being. After 
we'd got settled for the night Ed hollered out from the bed 
we'd impoverished for him on the kitchen floor, ‘‘ Mother, 
what’s this thing you’ve got under my head ?”’ 

“It’s Annis’s cloud, dear. Why?” 

““* Maybe it’s a cloud by day,” he says, ‘but by night it’s 
a pillar of fire.’”’ 


28 “How pretty Annis looked in that cloud. ‘Youcan put 
it on, if you like,’ she said to the school-master when he'd 
brought it and she’d laughed in glee over the pretty thing. 
And she came and stood before him, her bright sarcy little 
face looking up so tantalizing into his, her eyes adancing 
and her red lips parted. If he liked. O how slow and tender 
he wound the soft wool round the curly head and the slim 
white throat. He was nothing but a big bashfull boy 
himself and I could see his hand atrembling when he tied the 
knot under her chin. Them honest eyes of his looked down 
as if he was a doring her, but law! she didn’t care the snap 
of your finger for him. 

“Yes, Annis’s lips was most always parted showing the 
pretty little white teeth between owing to her having secha 
short upper lip. For all she was so little she could draw 
herself up and make you seem awfull little and no account 
—so one of her beauxs used to say—and it was having the 
short upper lip and the look she could put into her eyes to 
match it that made her able to do it. : 

“LT wish you could see her the night the Village Drematic 
Club put on a play to shingle the school-house and put 
in new under pinning. Her dress was white and silver 
gauze with a low neck and an awful long train and white 
satin high-heeled shoes. 

* Mis’ Walcott helped her make the dress and rigged her 
up in it and lent her the fancy shoes. I guess likely you've 
heard me speak of Mis’ Walcott. She was Capten Walcott’s 
wife of the navy that was there for a spell for her husband’s 
health and him and his wife took a great shine to Annis. 
She jest about lived to their cottage when they was agetting 
ready for the play. 


“T don’t want no prettier picter to carry with me till 
life is done or memory dies than that little girl of mine on a 
clear winter’s morning darting down over the snowy hill on 
Edward Joseph’s double-runner. Her happy face was alook- 
ing back at me, as I stood by the winder all aglowing and 
framed in the red cloud, and the bright ends was aflying 
out like the red wings of a bird. Edward Joseph went 
without the new overcoat that winter that he’d been plan- 
ning on for two years, to buy the dress for her and pay her 
way to singing and dancing-sechool. His old one was 
dreadful shabby and faded (‘twas one done over from his 
father) but he couldn’t refuse her when she asked him. He 
never could refuse her anything. He was more like a father 
than a brother to her even before he’d growed up. She 
used to like to play in the rocks down by the river with some 
neighbor’s children. Quite frequent she’d stay there till it 
was too dark to come home alone and then she’d holler 
for her brother to come for her. ‘Teddy Joe. Teddy Joe!’ 
she’d call and he’d run down and take aholt of her hand and 
help her over the rocks home.” 

‘‘What a care she was to him.’ 

“Yes, she was always a care,”” and the poor dim eyes 
seemed to be looking only into the past, ‘‘but it liked to 
kill Edward Joseph and me when that care was over. 
When he come home that day four days after she had went 
away, as soon as I looked into his face I knew it was Annis. 
His face was like death and his words seamed to choke him 
when he said, ‘ Yes, she’s dead.’ 

‘““T was sick a long time after that and I ain’t ever ben well 
since. And as for Edward Joseph his greaf was so deap he 
can’t stand it to hear her name mentioned even now. I 
guess it wouldn’t have been so hard if she had come and bid 
me goodby before she went but you know what she said in 
the letter I’ve showed you so many times, that it was agoing 
to be too hard for her to do that and it might make her lose 
her courage about leaving us. I had to cry where she said 
she didn’t want to be a burden to Teddy Joe no longer 
(a burden!) and wanted to strike out and earn her own living. 
She was agoing to start for Europe that very day, she said, 
and be a companion to a friend of Mis’ Walcott’s and it 
wouldn’t be long before she come back with beautiful 
presants for us both. And I didn’t have the comfort of a 
grave to go to, her being drownded as she was and never 
being found.” 

She’d dropped her work now and the busy old fingers was 
alaying idle in her lap. ‘But I used to carry great heaps of 
the bright red flowers she’d loved and laid them on a spot 
beside her father’s and I made believe that was her grave. I 
told Edward Joseph I wanted him to have a stone raised 
there when he felt able with her name on it. He promised 
me but it ain’t there yet. I know what he’s awaiting for, 
though. He’s awaiting till he can get a splendid one for her 
—one that’s taller and whiter than all the others there. 
That’s Edward Joseph.” 


’ 


December the 6th. 
TS the middle of the night and a storm is raging. Ed is 
asleep and thinks [ am too, but I cant close my eyes with 
what I have got on my mind. I am agoing to write because 
maybe it will carm and steady me. 

She came to-night when Granny’d gone to bed and I was 
alone—did this poor sick haggerd woman. I heard a faint 
nock to the back door and when I opened it there she stood 
aleaning against the jam, and when she looked at me with 
her great holler eyes and tryed to speak she was took with a 
spell of coughing so she couldent mutter a word. I took 
aholt of her hands and drawed her into the warm kitchen 
into Granny’s big rocker close to the stove. Even after 
she’d took a drink of water and stoped coughing it seamed as 
if she couldent speak. At last she looked up at me and 
says, “Are you Ted’s wife?” 

‘*Ves, I says. 

‘I’m Annis,” she says. 
long ways to see him—jest to bid him good-by.”’ 

“Annis!” Icried. ‘ His little sister Annis! O where have 
you been and why haven’t you come before?”’ And I took 
aholt of both her cold hands and kissed her. 

“T’ve been close round here for most a week but I aint 
had the currage to come. But to-Night,’’ her eyes roving 
wistfully round—“I couldn’t keep away.” 


“I’m his sister, and I’ve come a 


WES I was down on my neces before her then and trying to 
take off her things, but she drawed her shawl acrost her and 
says, ‘‘ No, I’m afraid he wont let me stay here. He wrote 
me I must never try to find him—that I’d give Mother her 
death blow and he never wanted to sce me again.” 

“Aint you ashamed!”’ I cried, ‘to say sech things about 
Ed Spinney! O Annis!” I says, aputting my arms around 
her. ‘‘ You dont know how glad he’ll be to see you. Jest 
you wait till he comes and see! Why he’d never forgive me 
if I let you go away on a night like this!” 

“‘T been ahoping,” she says, kind of hesitating, “that he’d 
forgive all I done and would bid me good-by. That’s why 
I come.”’ She was sipping some ginger tea I'd fixed up for 
her and she says, looking over the cup a little more hopeful, 
“When Teddy Jo talks of me does he speak as if he would 
welcome me if I ever come here?” 

“He aint ever said he wouldent,”’ I answered. 

“Has he ever told you of any message Mother left for 
me when she was adying—any message about forgiving me 
—for all I’d run away and broke her heart ?” 

“‘Annis,’’ I says, ‘“‘ your mother never knew you run away. 
She believed all you wrote in your lettar and she had nothing 
but loving words for you and was oh! so proud of your 
memory.” 

She gapsed a little at this and says, ‘‘ How good he was to 
keep it from her! How good he was—to her!” 

“Now, Annis,” I says, ‘‘ you come right into my bedroom 
and lay down on the bed till you feel stronger.”” I planned 
to break it to both her and her mother in the morning that 
they wasn’t dead. But as I looked at her it come to me the 
picture Granny’d carryed in her mind so long, of her little 
girl in her bright beauty asliding down that snowy hill and I 
couldent help wishing this shock had been spaired her. 

But Annis says, “* No, let me stay here while you ask Ted 
if he could ever welcome me if I come to his house.” 

Jest then I heard Ed’s key in the lock and I had to con- 
sent to her plan, little as I liked it. I knew that jest the 
sight of his sister, sick and suffering, would melt his heart 
quicker than any words of mine. 


OF JENNIE ALLEN” 


“Now I like this kind of a club-life,”” Ed says, as I helped 
him off with his overcoat and brought his dressing-gown and 
slippers, ‘‘ where they’re satisfied with tips like this,’ and he 
kissed me. ‘‘Aclub of 2 isabout the right size, seems to me,” 
and he settled himself in the big chair and presently began 
to read the paper out loud. 

I took up my sewing and when I'd got up currage to do it 
I says, ‘Ed, dear, I been thinking to-night about Annis.” 
He started. That name hadn’t ever been mentioned between 
us before. “I been thinking,” I went on with all the 
currage I could, ‘‘that perhaps she’s still aliving.”’ 

‘“‘T know she’s still aliving.” 

“‘O Ed! and maybe she’s sick or destituted. Hadent we 
ought to hunt her up, now we’re so happy ourselves in this 
beautiful home?” 


ZZ ‘No, she’s neither poor or sick. Trust her to get and 
keep all the soft things of life. She’s sent Mother presents fit 
for a queen that I have burned. At last she thought Mother 
was dead and stoped asending. I told her never to write 
to me again—that I was done with her. How could I 
forget all the sorrer she’d brought on her old Mother?” 

‘Was it all on your mother’s account?”’ I dared to say. 
“‘Wan’t your pride humbled and wan’t it that made you 
suffer most?” 

“Jennie,” he says, ‘“‘ you dont know what it is to be tryed 
as Ive been tryed. Nothing like this has ever come into 
your life, so you mustent jedge me. You don’t know nothing 
about disgrace.” 

“Ed,” I says, ‘‘you shair your mother with me with all 
her goodness and sweetness. If there is any disgrace about 
your sister I want to shair that too. O let me be truly your 
wife. Let me share with you in everything!” 

“Never in this,” he says. 

“Ed dear, dont you love me?” 
shoulder. 

“T love you and I respect you too deeply, my wife,” he 
answers, “to bring any shadder of shame into your life. 
I have no sister now. If you love me you will remember 
that.” 

I heard a low moan. 


Alaying my hand on his 


It come from the kitchen where I 
knew I'd shut the door. She’d unlatched it softly, poor 
soul! and had heard what was said. I went into the 
kitchen quick and shut the door behind me. A strong gust 
of wind from out-door blew into my face. The outside 
door was wide open, the snow was awhirling in—and Annis 
was gone. 

I rushed out. The storm was araging with great fury 
and the snow almost blinded me. I ran down the steps and 
along the street ahollering, ‘‘Annis! Annis! come back! O 
come back!” but there wan’t no answer. When I come 
back into the house, Ed was jest acoming into the kitchen 
and when he sees me all covered with snow and trembling, 
he gently brushes the snow off of my hair and dress and says: 
“You little goose! alwers doing other people’s work! What 
odds does it make if the milk-cans do blow over into the 
snow. Let the milkman find his own cans in the morning.” 

Worst of all was me having a secret from him. I’d give 
all I had in the world if I could say,‘ It wan’t the milk cans, 
Ed; it was Annis.” 

December the 10th. 

O-DAY was Annis’s funerell. 

I must go back to that terrible night when I had my first 
—and last—secret from Ed and I set up all night aworrying 
about her. Next day I was sent for to go to the hospital as 
a woman there wished to see me as quick as I could come. 
I knew who it must be but I only told Mame a woman at 
the hospittle had sent for me (and as there was two I was 
avisiting there straight along, she didn’t think nothing of it), 
and as it was Saturday and Ed might be home early, to 
tell him where I’d gone. I packed a small basket with 
daintys and was jest astarting out when Granny was took 
with a sinking spell. I didn’t darst to leave her and you can 
guess how I felt, not knowing which one was most likely to 
be took away that very day—Annis or her mother—and 
both neading me and depending on me. 

Granny’s health has settled down as good as you could 
expect for any one her years and all the sickness she’s 
passed through. Soon after she came she says to me one 
day very grave, “ Jennie, I got something to tell you that 
you mustn’t tell Edward Joseph on account of it being 
an unpleassant disapointment and surprise if he ever got 
wind of it. It’s something,” she says, ‘“‘that he thinks is so 
but it aint. And he’s so proud of it and I’ve heard him kind 
of braging on it that I’ve about made up my mind I wouldn’t 
tell him.” 

“What is it, Granny?” 

“Tt is, Jennie,’ (very sollem) ‘‘that my appendicks are 
gone.” 

““You don’t say. 
they?” 

‘“No, it aint that. Even the most thrifty aint found a use 
for them yet, I guess. Its on account of Ed being so proud 
of me aholding on to them all this time. ‘My mother’s 
been an invalid most 19 years,’ I’ve heard him say, ‘and 
she has underwent many various kinds of operations from 
first to last, but among them all she’s kep her appendicks 
intack.’ But Taint. They told me last time I was operated 
on that they’d took the liberty to remove ’em.” 

And Ed is right. It is remarkable now if anybody reaches 
an advancitated age and maniging to hold on to their 
appendicks to the end. Last month a smart healthy young 
feller in the office had to go to the hospital and have his 
appendicks removed and Ed was chose by the company to 
fill the vacancy. 

But all we’ve got to worry about now is a heart attack and 
there aint nothing to do for that when it dont act but jest 
to keep her quiet and give her her medisen, hoping it wont 
prove fatal, though thinking it probably will. 

It seems (but I didn’t know this till afterwards) that 
while I was with Granny Mame saw Ed acoming in and she 
give him my message, adding, as she saw the basket in the 
entry all packed, ‘‘ But I guess she forgot her basket.” 

‘“‘T’ll take it there,” says Ed, ‘‘and then I can walk home 
with her.” 

And he grabed up the basket and went off with that gay 
whistle of his, aswinging it round so that Mame said she 


But they wasn’t any good to you, was 
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they guard most jealously. 


ERTAIN insects are popularly supposed to pos- 
sess a high degree of “intelligence,” but it is 
very doubtful whether we are ever justified in 

using this term when applied to them. Ants, bees, 
spiders and many other allied forms of life show an 
advanced degree of instinct which might easily be 
mistaken for reasoning power by the ordinary observer, 
but scientific experiments have gone far to show that 
these little creatures often behave in the most unreason- 
able and absurd manner, trying to follow their natural 
instincts even when circumstances render sucha course 
altogether useless. Most of the amusing little tricks 
which insects can be made to perform depend entirely 
upon the fact that they will follow their instincts under 
all circumstances. 

For example, take the ant, for which such exagger- 
ated claims of intelligence are made. A pebble of 
fair size is dropped close to a wood-ant soldier. He 
attacks it viciously, but, finding it does not move, his 
excitement soon subsides. Meanwhile we suspend 
another pebble by a string, so that it swings, pendulum 
fashion, a few inches above the first one. No sooner 
is it in motion than the ant again isfurious. He capers 
about in all directions, waving his front legs and gnash- 
ing his jaws, and generally concludes by climbing upon 
the first pebble, the embodiment of fury, vainly 
attempting to reach the object swinging above him. 
The explanation is obvious. The business of the soldier 
ant is torepel enemies from the nest. Anything which 
is large and moves is regarded as an enemy, and 
for this reason the insect will instinctively attack any 
object, or even a shadow, provided it keeps in motion. 


PIDERS, too, are popularly regarded as possessing 

something like reasoning power, but faith in their 
abilities of deduction receives a shock on witnessing 
a few experiments. A very tiny induction coil which 
I constructed to imitate the buzzing of a fly deceived 
most spiders, and invariably they continued to bite 
the supposed fly until chance brought them into con- 
tact with the electric current, which, as a rule, con- 
vinced them that their opponent was unmanageable. 
Any one may repeat this experiment by touching the 
web of a common spider with a vibrating tuning-fork. 
The spider, after vainly attempting to bite the metal, 
will solemnly endeavor to cover it with silk. The 
wolf spider furnishes another illustration. The ex- 
hibitor places one of these spiders on his hand, where 
it wanders about aimlessly as if looking for something. 
Then a small pellet of cork, wound with cobweb to 
give the insect a hold, is presented to the spider, which 
seizes it eagerly, jumps to the ground, and rushes 
away, still carrying it. A friend tries the same ex- 
periment, but the spider always jumps off or disap- 
pears up his sleeve. The friend is mystified, but the 
explanation is simple. The female spiders inclose 
their eggs in a little silken bag which they carry 
A spider carrying an 


egg-sac should be selected, and, as it is pli iced on the hand, the sac is 


like it in form and size. 


taken from it. Imagining that the precious packet has been dropped 
it begins to search for it, gladly accepting any substitute reasonably 
On one occasion I removed the eggs and 


IO DO TRICKS 


BY FRANK P SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


(On the Left) A Fly Eating From a Pin- 
Point Showing the Action of the Trunk. 
(On the Right) A Flea, Highly Magni- 


against the sides until it renounces jumping forever. 
It is then harnessed by means of exceedingly fine 
silver or gold wires to small carriages and similar 
articles where its highly developed pulling powers may 





“There are Feats Which Even 
Flies Cannot Perform” 








be exercised to the best advantage. 





When we come to consider the blue-bottle fly it is 
obvious that altogether different tactics will have to 
beemployed. The habit which we wish to eradicate is 
that of flying away. A blue-bottle will buzz against 
a window for hours, and although at the end of that 
time he will not be so anxious to fly this is probably 
due to exhaustion, exaggerated by dust which clogs 
the breathing apertures. I built a small, dark box 
with one window, a tiny piece of thin glass, connected 
with an escapement, something like that of an ordi- 
nary pendulum clock. Every time the inclosed fly 





blundered against the window it recoiled and hit him | 
considerably harder than his own bump, a fact which | 
seemed to cause him much perplexity. At the best, eS 

















however, the training proved to be only partially suc- 





cessful, and a subject, apparently quite docile, would 
often fly away at the very instant when one had some 





This Fly Thinks it is Walking 


on a Fixed Surface 





particularly interesting experiment in hand. 








HE fly has not a highly developed pulling power, 

but it is exceedingly expert with its feet. An exami- 
nation of a fly’s foot highly magnified shows that it 
is provided, as are most insects, with claws; but in 
addition it has two extremely delicate pads. These 
pads are covered with minute hairs, each capable of 
emitting tiny drops of sticky liquid. By this means 
the fly is able to resist the action of gravity when 
crawling ona window-pane, and the same thing enables 
it to manipulate such articles as pearl shells and glass 
balls, which could never be managed by the claws 
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alone. When lying on its back or resting in a minia- 





ture chair and juggling with comparatively heavy 
articles the fly will need some support in order to pre- 


A Beetle Can Easily Manage 


a Tiny Log of Wood 





vent its being overbalanced. A fine silken thread 











round the waist will be quite sufficient, but it must be 
remembered that a fly is a delicate creature, and is 
easily injured by handling. With regard to the articles 
which a fly will manipulate, cork balls, match sticks, 
pellets of bread, small shells, etc., are quite suitable. 

These objects must be scrupulously clean or the pads 
of the fly’s feet will become clogged and will refuse 
to perform their proper function. Sometimes the fly 
will be seen to pause in its performance, hold the 
article with four legs and vigorously rub the others 
together to dislodge some particle of dirt which has 
become fixed to the pads. The reason why the fly 
is willing, in fact almost anxious, to juggle with suit- 
able articles is due in all probability to the fact that 
it thinks it is walking along a fixed but uneven sur- 
face. To this delusion, also, I attribute the fact that 
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a fly will slowly revolve a small wheel by walking up o> Seen 


the rim or by turning it with its feet from underneath, 


EMER x 


or juggle a cork ball three or four times its own bulk on top of which another fly 
maintains its balance. Observation shows that the action of the feet in 


all these cases is almost identical with that of walking. 
Flies must, of course, be fed, and nothing is better for this purpose 





substituted small shot, and the spider 
seemed satisfied with the change, al- 
though it could scarcely drag the packet. 

It is obvious from such experiments 
that the mental capacity of insects is of 
a very low grade. Therefore when one 
attempts to teach anything to these 
creatures any appeal to their reasoning 
power is certain to prove futile; it 1s 
impossible to induce them to perform 
feats by fear of punishment or hope of 
reward because of their inability to rea- 
son out the relationship of cause and 
effect. We are dealing with a subject 
which is more or less of an automaton, 
but at the same time often possesses 
several various accomplishments such as 
flying, jumping, walking and climbing. 


F WE can make an insect relinquish 

its most striking accomplishment the 
energy previously devoted to this partic- 
ular movement will be available for some 
other natural habit which will then be 
developed to an unusual degree. The 
best known example of this kind of train- 
ing is, undoubtedly, the performing flea. 
In the first place its strength as compared with its size is phe- 
nomenal, and in addition to this it can exercise its full powers 
for a remarkably long period. These conditions apply more or le-s 
to all insects, and it may, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the causes which produce this prodigious evolution of energy. 

An insect breathes, not through its mouth, but through 
series of openings situated on the sides of its body. With each 
of these holes is connected a number of tubes which ramify to 
all parts of the body. During its whole course, therefore, the 
blood is supplied with fresh oxygen, and the body of the insect 
is consequently, as it were, in a state of rapid combustion, pro- 
ducing proportionately a greater amount of ene rgy than ina 
human being, where the oxygen absorbed by the blood passing 
through the lungs has to be distributed over the whole body. 


If we examine the magnified photograph of the flea we see 


tied, Illustrating the 


A Fly’s Foot, ¢ 


> hindlegs are 


enormously developed, and are armed with long, sharp spines, whic h en: ein the creature 
to take hold of the ground firmly before taking a leap. Therefore when the trainer has 
induced the flea to relinquish its jumping habits and to deve lop those of pulling, the strong, 


spiny hindlegs are excellently adapted to the new state of things. 
and is protected by a horny covering which makes it easy to manipulate. 


A flea, also, is flat, 


A pinch that 


would kill a blow-fly has no effect w hateve rona flea. It has, for an insect, a very strong 


neck, and this enables it to be ‘ ‘harnessed ”’ without difficulty. 


The actual method of training a flea is pretty generally known. 


The insect is placed 


under a tiny bell of clear glass, about the size of a thimble, and allowed to knock its head 





xreatly Enlarged 


Enormous Hindless 
’ 


than honey. The life of a fly is comparatively short, and any attempt to 


teach it to overcome its ni 1tural shyness 
is out of the question, although it will 
eat from a pin, moistened with honey 
or syrup if presented slowly. Viewed 
under a strong lens the action of the 
wonderful trunk in taking up the liquid 
food is exceedingly interesting, and is 
best seen in a large blow-fly. 


FLEA can handle a small cork dumb- 
bell provided it is not constructed ofa 
very smooth substance; but its attempts 
at juggling are W eak. It often holds the 
dumb-bell in the center with its front 
legs, and then kicks violently at one end 
with its hindlegs. This brings the other 
end smartly down upon its head, and it 
rarely again evinces a desire to juggle 
with this unruly, unmanageable object. 
Every one knows the big blue-black 
beetle which flies aimlessly about at dusk 
blundering into everything, and any one 
who has handled it will appreciate its 
very considerable strength. As a jug- 
gler, however, it is altogether second- 
rate. It can manage a tiny log of wood 
pretty successfully, but smooth objects 
are quite beyond it. The reason for this is obvious, for when 
we examine its feet we find that it possesses enormously 
developed claws, but has no pads like those of a fly. Even when 
manipulating the log of wood it soon evinces a desire to cease 
operations. There is nothing to suggest that it is physically 
tired, but the beetle is not a worker and ‘‘just stops.” 

While watching the performance of this insect the idea sug- 
gested itself that if one could get a creature with the strength 
of the beetle and the pads of the fly, there, indeed, would be a 
juggler whose capabilities might be really extraordinary. A sub- 
ject was found in the insect popularly known as ‘. “bloody- 
nose beetle,” and scientifically as Timarcha. A_ big, black, 
solidly built insect he is, with a double row of large pads and 
a pair of curved claws on each foot. His grip is phenomenal, 


and that is just where he fails. He is too much of a specialist —all grip, and, in conse- 
quence, only an apology asa juggler. He will hold almost anything one chooses to give him, 
within reasonable limits of size and weight, and he will turn it solemnly round or roll it 


slowly over. 


ae ” 
strong man 


But there is nothing of the vivacity or sprightliness of the fly, nor even the 
suggestion of the night beetle. He is obviously lazy and devoid of ambi- 


tion, doing as little as he can and in no way exerting himself. Clearly, Nature never 
intended him to become a juggler. 

But perhaps we are unreasonable in expecting all kinds of insects to be jugglers, and 
we must remember that there are limitations to all things. There are feats, for instance, 
which even flies cannot perform. 























MY NIGHT IN A BALLOON 


BY ELEANOR HOWARD WARING BURNHAM 
@ THE FIRST WOMAN TO MAKE A NIGHT ASCENSION IN AMERICA @ 


O AVOID any publicity we made every 
effort we could to keep to ourselves the 
plan of a honeymoon trip at night in 
‘The Heart of the Berkshires,’”’ as our 
tf balloon was called. We did not even 
a confide in our families. But in some 
’ way the contemplated journey became 
known, and was looked upon by our 
conservative friends as an “ extraordi- 
nary” idea. (When Bostontans use 
the word ‘extraordinary,’ with the 
English pronunciation, it is really most 
a impressive.) 

“How in the world did you ever happen to think of 
doing such a thing?” they inquired. 

We replied that the seed was sown one day when we were 
talking about aérial navigation with a friend who is a cele- 
brated automobilist and international balloon pilot. He 
afterward made the arrangements for the trip, relieving us 
of all responsibility. 

“But how did you first come to think of going up at 
night?” they persisted. 

We told them that we “did not know; it just came”’; 
that Mr. Burnham was especially interested in the idea of 
man’s conquest of the air and a charter member of the Aéro 
Club of New England; that his interests were mine; and 
that we had talked of an air trip for a long time. So, their 
curiosity satisfied, they ceased to question, and the arrange- 
ments for the trip were completed. 





24H It was on a Saturday afternoon in June that we took 
a train for Pittsfield. The anticipation of our marvelous 
journey did not prevent us from wisely taking a nap during 
the journey, to be as fresh and alert as possible for the 
night’s experiences. On our arrival in Pittsfield we walked 
the short distance from the station to the hotel, where we 
were presently greeted by Mr. Minahan, the president of the 
local Aéro Club. Later, while we were still at dinner, he 
came in with a stranger whom he presented as “‘ Billy Van 
Sleet, the boy pilot.” 

I thrilled to see the slender lad in whose care we were 
to put ourselves, as he stood before us, his aéronautical 
instruments slung over his shoulder. He was the type of 
man with perfect nerves—an intrepid automobilist, a one- 
time professional bicycle rider; delightfully modest and 
unassuming in his manner, yet with the even, stocky develop- 
ment, quick-responding muscles and calm _ self-possession 
which come from years of training in gymnastic and athletic 
sports. This was his third night ascension, and his thirty- 
fifth trip in all. 

In the president’s automobile we motored to the park of 
the Pittsheld Aéro Club and were amazed to find a great 
crowd assembled to see a woman make a night flight! We 
alighted and pushed our way to the balloon. The great 
fabric of the bag lay, as yet, almost flat to the ground, look- 
ing like some wonderful species of turtle. The sandbags 
surrounding it were like feet. It quivered and trembled as 
the gas flowed in through a pipe a foot in diameter, and 
gradually increased in size. Not the slightest sensation of 
nervousness came over me as we stood beside it—only 
intense interest. So keen was this that I had nothing but a 
feeling of friendliness for the pushing, jostling crowd that 
had come to see this event in aéronautics. Some patted 
my shoulder kindly and wished me ‘‘Good luck!” or ‘‘ Bon 
voyage!” 

Suddenly a man tapped Mr. Burnham on the arm. 
‘‘Come with me,” he said. 

‘“Who is that?”’ I asked an acquaintance who stood near. 

“That is the superintendent of the gas works,” he replied. 

“What does he want?’’ I questioned further. 

But he either did not know or thought it best for my 
nerves not to tell me. 


RLS Later Mr. Burnham himself told me. They went tothe 
gas office, where a paper was produced which Mr. Burnham 
was requested to sign. This document released the gas 
company from all responsibility in the event of an explosion 
while the balloon was being inflated. It was an intense 
moment for the man who was assuming that responsibility. 
Five thousand people surged about the balloon, with only 
two policemen to control them. They refused to respect 
the protecting ropes, which were as much for their safety as 
ours. At any moment some careless or ignorant person 
might light a cigarette, unmindful of the fearful conse- 
quences of such an act. Our friend, the president of the 
local Aéro Club, with the utmost vigilance wove his way in 
and out of the throng, watching to see that this very thing 
did not occur. 

A little later we were called to a distance, where a trial 
balloon was about to be sent up to show in what direction 
our flight would be. This toy fire balloon soared upward 
and off to the northeast. After a time its light disappeared 
from view, and our attention was once more centered on the 
now immense affair which was to carry us in the same 
direction. It swayed and struggled at its moorings, the 
sandbags, each marked with an immense “ P,” swinging on 
the basket, and the great red heart on its side showing in full 
over the firmly stretched fabric. Mr. Van Sleet was in the 
basket and the crew were holding the struggling mass, 
waiting for the get-away signal as soon as all was ready. 


WES My small hand-satchel attracted the notice of those 
near us. 

2 Is that your luggage?” one of them asked. 

en I answered; ‘“‘one travels ‘light’ in a balloon! 
We have brushes, a comb, and a booklet of papier poudré!” 
and I showed him the violet-scented tissue squares, 

“The ‘eternal feminine,’” he answered with mock sad- 
ness. ‘‘Habit strong in death!” 

‘But think of speaking some Martian when I have a 
shiny nose!” I defended myself. 

“Perhaps shiny noses are the fashion on Mars!” he 
retorted, and we both laughed. Yet that small touch of 
feminine vanity was to play a heroic réle later. 

n interesting feature in connection with our trip was 
that one of the Boston newspapers had offered a cup to the 
balloonist landing nearest the geographical center of Boston 
Common during the year 1909. It was the hope of the 


occupants of every balloon that they would win this prize, 
and we were not without our ambition. 

The manipulation of a balloon is a very simple thing, so 
the pilot will tell you, but you must know how. It must be 
thoroughly balanced before starting by adding or taking 
sand from the basket until it will rise in the air, when 
released, at a speed that will clear all surrounding obstruc- 
tions in case a wind is blowing. This having been success- 
fully attended to, although not without difficulty owing to 
the crowd, Mr. Minahan shouted: 

‘All ready, Mrs. Burnham!” 

I stepped on a bag of sand and was aided into the basket 
by many willing hands, while the crew wished me good luck 
and the friendly crowd hoped we would win the cup. 

“Going up!” called some one, and the eager sphere 
sprang upward as a thoroughbred leaps into a race, alert 
and quivering to be off, rejoicing in its freedom, but settling 
down into a steady pace as soon as started. 


WEZE3 We floated ina slanting direction without the slightest 
sensation of movement. ‘That we were moving at all 
became more and more astonishing; the only convincing 
thing about it was that the cheering of the crowd below died 
away almost instantly, and the park seemed to sink beneath 
us. The automobiles and strings of electric cars disap- 
peared in a blur as we were hurried off on a current that 
quickly carried us up fifteen hundred feet. 

From this time on we had no definite idea of our course, 
as we had no instruments to indicate it and no compass. We 
could only vaguely guess by the stars. 

A great roaring came to us all of a sudden. It sounded 
ominous, like a hurricane. Apparently we were not moving 
ourselves, yet this impressive sound came rapidly nearer. 
Then it was at hand. The balloon began to jerk and tilt. 
The roar became greater. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Mr. Burnham. 

Then we realized that we were passing over a mountain 
of great height, which we now think was Hoosac Mountain, 
and the trail rope, three hundred and seventy-five fect long, 
was dragging in the tops of the forest trees. The roar was 
that of many torrents and cataracts rushing to the valley 
below and borne upward into the night and silence. 

Mr. Van Sleet threw out ballast and we rose at once. He 
flashed his searchlight on to the statoscope (a French instru- 
ment that records instantly whether the balloon is rising 
or falling). With an exclamation of disgust he turned to 
Mr. Burnham. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked. 

“Not here!” his passenger replied with a laugh. 

“The statoscope is broken, I see,” the pilot then said, 
“and I wanted to borrow your cigarette papers!” 

But Mr. Burnham had none. 

“Tf I drop out bits of very light paper I can tell if we are 
rising or falling,’’ explained Mr. Van Sleet. ‘‘If the paper 
rises I know we are falling, and vice versa.” 

Then my woman’s vanity bag was produced and my 
luggage, which had been jeered at, was justified. Out of its 
depths I drew the small booklet of papier poudré! 

““The very thing!” cried our pilot, to my great delight. 


WZ The next misadventure was when one of the two flash- 
lights we carried burned out. The one that was left was 
dim, and at any moment we might be in total darkness, 
unable to see the barometer which registered our height. 
However, we did not let this weigh upon us. There is a 
sense of security and pleasure in the air that is not easily 
marred. 

We laughed and talked in the darkness, for, of course, 
the small flashlight was only used occasionally to look at 
the barometer. We could tell whether we were rising or 
falling by a certain sensation in our ears as the altitude 
varied—the same sensation either way, up or down. 

We were far more comfortable traveling thus than if we 
had been in a railway train going at the same rate of speed, 
which at times must have been forty or fifty miles an hour. 
There was no noise, no dust, and all the exclusiveness that 
the most particular could desire. Mr. Van Sleet told us 
diffidently of his various interesting or exciting experiences, 
and we found him a most pleasant traveling companion. 

There was no moon that night, but the world lay starlit 
below us, fast asleep. Now and then a dog howled dismally. 
It is said they smell the gas of a passing balloon or see the 
balloon itself, and it terrifies them. We wanted to think that 
some living creature saw us, and so we were grateful to the 
dogs—more so than they were to us, probably—for at least 
signifying that they knew we were passing. Over the forests 
the weird note of whippoorwills came floating—the only 
other creature sound that the great, silent world sent up to 
us during that livelong night. 

In the vague haze below we could see groups of lakes 
lying mirror-like and white, their edges indenting the 
symmetrical banks, odd-shaped and clean-cut. At varying 
distances lay expanses of electric lights, indicating towns 
more or less distant. These we named for fun, for we really 
had no idea whether we were in Vermont, New Hampshire 
or Massachusetts. 

We remarked to one another how curious it was to realize 
that what seemed a great, heavy mass about to fall upon us 

namely, the huge envelope of gas overhead—was in 
reality the force which was holding us up. The feeling of 
absolute security and unconsciousness of motion or peril 
at an altitude of four thousand feet was one of our most 
remarkable sensations. The impossibility, for obvious 
reasons, of taking photographs of a night flight was a source 
of much regret. 

No feeling of dizziness was experienced as one looked over 
the edge of the basket, no ‘‘careening and curveting”’ of 
the car, as some fanciful accounts of our trip stated, no 
‘‘wind whistling by us” (for we move as part of the wind 
itself, ina balloon). Occasionally we came to a cool current, 
and the balloon sank; this was especially noticeable over 
lakes or rivers, but at no time were we uncomfortably cool. 


43 The problem of aérial navigation, so absorbing to the 
world today, appears simple and natural as one floats 
calmly in a balloon on such a perfect night as was furnished 
to us by kind weather conditions on that nineteenth of 
June. Favorable conditions, indeed, are absolutely essential 


to a trip in a balloon—clear, warm weather and slight wind. 
Disasters in ballooning have come from bad weather 
conditions and recklessness. One does not plunge into head 
winds on positive dates, and so we constantly felt ourselves 
fortunate to have been able to carry out our proposed plan 
so conveniently and safely. Achievement in navigating 
the air is the sublimest of all man’s work. There is no 
limitation to flying; and the height reached today in air- 
craft is, in comparison to other modes of travel, as the 
dugout of the savage to the delicate, up-to-date racing 
yacht. 

The average person looks upon ballooning as a dangerous 
sport, yet I sat in the corner of that small basket, four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, with the mysterious, sleeping world 
beneath us, and took a nap myself! Flying along at the rate 
of forty miles an hour with nothing to disturb one is an 
ideal way to rest. As I lay quiet before dropping asleep I 
thought that the formation of an Aérial Navigation Com- 
pany to operate a line of air-ships between New York and 
Boston no longer seemed an idle dream, but a_ perfectly 
feasible possibility of the near future, especially as I drowsily 
recalled that Aéro Clubs are wide-awake, numerous and 
enterprising, and that the war departments of various 
nations are steadily adding to their fleets of air-ships. 


224 At half-past two o’clock in the morning we had our 
breakfast. Along the horizon could be discerned here and 
there a glow of electric lights, and nearer to us, at times 
immediately below, the clear, distinct bulbs of electricity 
outlining deserted streets and roads gave one the feeling 
of hearing a fairy tale, where the bad fairy had put every 
one to sleep fora time. We drank our hot coffee and nibbled 
our sandwiches in the cool, pure air with pleasure, watching 
towns and country float beneath us. The same strange howl 
of dogs and the everlasting call.of the whippoorwills were as 
yet all we had heard, when suddenly the distant whistle of a 
locomotive roused us to a sense of humanity. I wanted to 
wake the sleeping people beneath us to a knowledge of our 
passing. I wanted to share my own keen joy in this wonder- 
ful experience. 

At last we came to a large city, which we now think must 
have been Worcester, although at the time we did not know. 
The long, white, deserted streets lay silent and lonely. The 
lights, surrounded bya nebulous glow, dimpled and twinkled. 
I wonder if the people in Worcester know how beautiful 
their city is to the birds and the angels? We passed over it 
slowly, while the growing paleness of the lights told us that 
dawn was approaching. Freight trains whistled and puffed 
in the railroad yards, and away off in the distance the head- 
light of an engine flashed along and came toa halt where 
a group of lights indicated another station far out in the 
country. 

We floated over a marsh, as I thought, soon after, where 
will-o’-the-wisps twinkled; but the more prosaic men said 
it was a group of lakes where men were fishing. Then 
across the east swept a long line of crimson, and the dawn 
had come, and the world began to take on its ordinary 
appearance of a great garden laid out by the careful hand 
of man. Large forests seemed only soft plots of beautiful 
turf, and plowed fields looked like tennis courts. 

The landscape was now flat; there were no more moun- 
tains. But as yet we were absolutely bewildered as to 
our geographical location. Whether it was Massachusetts 
or Vermont, however, was soon decided, as the land was so 
obviously on the coast. 


WZ I shouted out into the air. Nothing came back, but 
when I made a megaphone of my hands at fifteen hundred 
feet and directed the sound into a forest I awoke the echoes 
of ages. My call reverberated from forest to forest until it 
died away. I tried to rouse the sleeping inmates of the 
silent farms. Chickens ran about excitedly in barnyards, 
looking like insects crawling; they cackled and crowed, but 
no human being answered me. I was disappointed! I 
wanted to talk to people and to tell them of all the wonderful 
things I had seen and was still seeing from my basket. But 
no one came at my call; perhaps some of them saw us from 
a window. I hope so. 

Suddenly off in the east the sun burst through a cloud 
and I saw something very strange underneath the place 
where it had risen. 

“What is that ?”’ I asked. 

“Tf that is water,’ said Mr. Van Sleet, ‘‘we had better 
land. With this wind a half-hour more would take us out 
to sea.” 

He laughed suggestively, and we began to figure on what 
would have happened if we had started a half-hour earlier, 
with the prevailing winds of the night before. This is one of 
the dangers of night flying; the ocean would have been 
invisible until we were fairly over it. 

Deciding that the water we saw now was Massachusetts 
Bay we made ready for a speedy landing, and, passing over 
a farmer’s house, the pilot called down: ‘‘ Where are we? 
What place is this?” 

After recovering from the shock of surprise, which 
accounted for the delay in replying, a voice came up in 
answer, but we could not understand the name of the town- 
ship. The man repeated it several times as Mr. Van Sleet 
reiterated his question. We shook the basket with our 
laughter, wondering what the inmates of the man’s house 
thought when they heard him calling up into the air the 
name of the near-by town so vociferously. 


“Tt looks like water!” 


2 Presently our pilot selected an open space a few miles 
distant and began his descent. He allowed the balloon to 
settle gradually to a lower level, opening his valve to hasten 
the landing. The trail rope dragged and the movement 
along the wind was checked. He threw out his anchor and 
pulled the rip-cord, which tears off a long, narrow strip of 
the fabric and allows the gas to escape immediately. 

‘““The Heart of the Berkshires” settled to the earth with 
a slight bounce, and the novel honeymoon trip was Over. 

Delightful to relate, we had landed only fourteen miles 
from Boston Common, the best record up to date of any 
balloon starting more than forty miles from that city. 

Judging by our course our pilot estimated that we had 
traveled a hundred and seventy-five miles between 12:45 
and 4:30 A.M. 
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XI—In Which He Has His Own Way 


OT going to stop for lunch, Doctor?” 

inquired young Caruthers anxiously, 

as the round of calls went on and 
one o’clock passed with the Imp ina 
portion of the city remote from the 
hotel at which Burns was accustomed 
to refresh himself and Johnny when 
home was out of the question. 

“We'll go to the hospital next 
and I shall be there a couple of 
hours. You can go and fill up 
then. I must be back at the 
office byfour—for engagements.” 

So the day went. The busy 

physician who goes out of town 
even for a five days’ vacation 
must plan for it and do much 
arranging in various ways. 
In spite of the fact that it 
would still be many weeks 
before Burns could attempt 
surgery again he was hav- 
ing plenty to do. Only the 
determination to get away 
this time without fail made 
it possible for him to go. 
But there would be never 
a time when he could better 
be spared, and he meant to 
let nothing hinder his pur- 
pose. 
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“The arm’s coming on 
well,” was Buller’s verdict 
late that afternoon as_ he 
gave the healing member its 
usual manipulation and mas- 
sage. “It takes patience to 
wait, though, doesn’t it, Burns ? 
Never tried a broken arm 
myself, but I should say that 
hand must be itching to be at 
work jn the operating-room 
again.” 

“Ttching! It’s burning, blister- 
ing, scarifying! I never knew how 
I liked that part of my work till I \ 
had to come down to an exclusive \ 
practice in pills and plasters. Gray- 
son’s doing a stunt today that would 
have driven me mad with envy if I 
could have stopped to look on. Doing 
it cleverly, too, by the report I had from 
Van Horn just now. When Van takes the 
trouble to praise a man it means something.”’ 

“Means it’s been forced from him,’’ com- 
mented Buller. “Besides, Van enjoys praising 
Grayson to you. He’s enjoyed your smashed 
arm, too. Was he ever so decent to you before ?”’ Y 

Burns laughed. ‘‘You can’t strike fire that way % 
today,” he declared. ‘Hold on. You’re not going to 
put that arm back into the splints?” 









modern regulation period. Come on here.” 
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“Leave ’em off. I’ll take the consequences.” 7 


“Don’t be foolish, man. If I had my way I'd keep the arm put up another 
full week. I’m not an advocate of this hurry business.”’ 
I am. The arm’s well enough to come out. I'll wear it in a sling, but I want my 
coat-sleeve on, and I’m going to have it on. Fix me up, will you? I’m in a hurry.” 

“You're going on a journey?” : 

“Yes. Get busy.” 

“ That’s the very reason why you should keep that arm out of danger till you get back. 
Jostling round in a crowd ——”’ 

“Is this my arm or yours?’’ thundered Burns. 

Buller laughed. ‘‘ Don’t knock me down with it, Pepper-pot. It may be your arm, 
but you’re my patient, and | ——” 

‘Don’t you fool yourself. If you won’t fix me up I'll go out with it hanging. I can 
judge my own condition. Will you dress me and put my arm in this sling here, or must 
I send for Grayson? He’s none of your idiotic conservatives.”’ 

‘Keep quiet, and I'll make you look pretty, little boy. I see—these are new clothes 
just home from the tailor, and they’re an elegant fit. Bully fresh scarf, peach of a pin, 
brand-new black-silk sling—oh, I say!”’ 

For with his good left arm Burns was threatening his professional friend in a way 
that looked ominous. But a laugh was in his eye, now that he had got his way, and the 
altercation ended in a fire of jokes. Then Burns stood up. 


EB“ You'rea jewel, Buller boy,” said he. ‘‘ You’ve brought me through in great shape. 
It was a nasty fracture and you've given me an arm that'll be as good as new. I’m 
grateful—you know that. Now if you'll look over that list I gave you of cases here in the 
city, and go out onceto take a look at Letty Tressler, I'll be ever faithfully yours. 
Griggs’ll see to my village practice. Now I'm off.”’ 

_ “Hope you enjoy your trip. Must be a concentrated pleasure, to be crammed into 
five days and still make you look like a schoolboy just let out,” observed Buller, as Burns 
turned with his hand on the doorknob. 

‘A dose doesn't have to be big to be powerful,’’ rejoined Burns, opening the door. 

_ “Nitro-glycerin, eh?”’ Buller called after the departing bulk of his friend. “ Don’t let 
it carry you too far up. You might come down witha thud!” 

“He's right enough there,” was what Burns murmured to himself as he caught the 
elevator in the great building in which Buller’s office was a crowded corner. ‘Il may come 
down in just that style. But better that than any more of this dead level of suspense.” 

He and Johnny Caruthers whirled home in the Imp _ over 
frozen roads to find Burns’s village office as crowded as Buller’s 
city one. It was late before he could get his dinner, and after it he 
was kept busy turning calls over to other men. It was the usual 
experience to have work pile up during the last hours, as if Fate 
were against his breaking his chains and meant to tie him hand 
and foot. 

‘I’m going to get out of this right now,” he announced sud- 
denly to Miss Mathewson an hour before traintime, as he turned 
away from a siege over the telephone with one hysterical lady 
who felt that her life depended upon his remaining to see her 
through an attack of indigestion. “If I don’t something will come 
in that will pull hard to keep me home, and I’m not going to be 
kept. I'll trust you not to look me up for the next hour, for Ill 
not tell you where I’m going, and you can't guess, you know. 
Good-by. Be a good girl.” 









































































































































































ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
C:-M:-RELYEA 


He wrung her hand, looking at her with that 
warmth of friendliness which he was accus- 
tomed, when in the mood, to bestow on her, 
recognizing how invaluable she was to him, 
and never once recking what it meant to 
her to be so closely associated with him. 
She answered in her usual quiet way, 
wishing him a safe journey and bid- 
ding him be very careful of the arm, 
no longer protected except by the 
silken sign that injury had been 
done. 

“‘In a crowd, you know, they won’t 
notice the sling,” she warned him. 
“Won't they? Well, ‘f my 

trusty left can’t protect my bat- 
tered right I’ve forgotten my 
boxing tricks. Don’t be anx- 
ious about that, little friend. 

See that Amy Mathewson has 

a good -time in my absence, 

will you? She’s looking just 
a bit worn to me.” 
She smiled, but her eyes did 
not meet his: she dared not 
let them. With all his kind- 
ness to her he did not often 
speak with the real affection 
which was in his voice now. 
She understood that he 
was, for some reason, keyed 
high over his prospective 
journey—even higher than 
he had been ten days before 
when on the point of leav- 
ing. And she knew well 
enough where he was going 
though he had not told her. 

It would have taken thirty- 

six hours to go to Washington, 

spend a brief time there and 
return. It was going to take 
five days to go to South Caro- 
lina, remain long enough to 
transact his business—was it 
business ?—and comeback. And 
there had been no more attempts 
to write letters by aid of an 
amanuensis. The affection for his 
jf assistant in his manner to her was 
y/ genuine, she did not doubt that, but 
/ it did not deceive her for a moment. 
/ So she did not let her eyes meet his. 
They rested, instead, on the scarfpin 
which Buller had termed a “‘ peach,”’ but 
they did not see it. She could not remem- 
ber when it had been so hard to maintain 
that quiet control of herself which had long 
since made her employer cease to reckon with 












Pw a the possibilities of fire beneath. 







WZ R.P. Burns stole away with Johnny and the 
A Imp, without so much as letting his neighbors know of 
his intentions. He had made sure that they were all well; 
that no incipient scarlet fever or invading measles was 
threatening them. He smiled to himself as the car went past 
the Chester house to think how interested they would be to know 
where he was going. But he got safely off and nobody opened a door at sound 

of the Imp to call to him to come in a minute because somebody seemed not quite well. 

And then, afterall, he ran upon Arthur Chester—and at the city station, to which he 
had taken the precaution to go, although the ten-thirty stopped for half a minute at the 
village! It must be admitted that he tried to dodge his best friend, but he did not succeed. 
His shoulders were too conspicuous: he could not get away. 

“Going tosee an out-of-town patient at this hour of night ?’’ queried Chester, coming 
up warmly interested, as best friends have a trick of being, in spite of all that can be done 
to avert their curiosity. 

“Where else would I be going?”’ 

“T don’t know, but I doubt if it’s to see a patient. There’s an air about you that’s 
not professional. You can’t be going to Washington? There’s nobody there now.” 

“No, only a few Government officials and some hangers-on. Tobe sure, Congress is in 
session, but there’s nobody there. My train’s been called, Ches—— _ So long.” 

“Tet me carry your bag.’’ Chester reached for it. ‘‘I say, this isn’t a tool-kit—this 
is a stunner of a regulation traveling-bag. See here, Red’’—he was fairly running to 
keep up with Burns’s strides—‘‘ how long are you going to be gone?” 

“Long enough to get a change of air. The atmosphere’s heavy here with inquisitive 
people who call themselves your friends. See here, Ches, you’re not looking well. You 
need rest and sleep. Go home and go to bed.” 

You're always telling me to go home and go to bed. Not till I see which train you 
take,”’ panted Chester, his eyes sparkling. ‘‘Ha! Going to turn in at Number Four gate, 
are you? Sorry I can’t take your bag inside. Well, possibly I can guess your destination. 
Got your section clear through to South Carolina? Well, keep your head, old man, keep 
your head!” 

Burns turned about, shook his fist at Arthur Chester, seized his bag, rushed through 
the gateway and boarded the last of the long string of Pullmans. On the platform he pulled 
off his hat and waved it at his friend. He could forgive anybody for anything tonight. 





XII—In Which He Makes No Evening Call 


URNS opened the white gate—it was sagging a little on its hinges—and walked up the 


moss-grown path between the rows of live-oaks to the tall-columned portico of the still 
stately, if somewhat time-worn and decayed, mansion among the shrubbery. It was just 
at dusk of a January day, and far away somewhere a whippoorwill was calling. It was 


the only sound on the quiet air. 
The door was opened by an old colored man, who hesitated over 


his answer to the question put by this unknown person looming ) 
up before him with his arm in a sling. Mrs. Elmore was in, but li? Ls 77 
she was not well and could not see any visitors this evening Bae i Z 
“Is Mrs. Lessing in?” oe, 
“Vas,sah,she is. But she done tole me she couldn't see nobody Seca 3 
herse’f. She tekkin’ cah ob Miss Lucy.” | Rik i 
surns produced his card and made a persuasive request. The 5 FWaT 
old darky led the way to a long, nearly dark apartment, where A al 
the scent of roses mingled with the peculiar odor of old mahogany ! Daa 
and ancient rugs and hangings. The servant lit a tall, antique ‘ be / / \\ 
lamp with crystal pendants, the light from which fell upona bowlful . rr\ 
of crimson roses so that they glowed richly. He left Burns, depart- } J* \ \ 
ing with a shuffling step and an air of grudging the strange "aj 


gentleman the occupancy of the room, although it was to be for QD 
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only so long as it would take to bring back word that 
neither of the ladies would see him tonight. 

Burns sat still for the space of two minutes; then, as 
no further sound could be heard in the quiet house, he 
became restless. His pulses beat rather heavily, and to 
quiet them, or the sense of them, he got up and walked 
about, pausing at one of the long French windows to 
gaze out into the dusky labyrinth of a garden, where he 
could just make out paths winding about among the 
bushes. The night was mild and the window stood ajar 
as if some one had lately come in. 


2463 Then he turned and saw her. She had almost 
reached him, but he had not heard her, her footfall upon 
the old Turkey carpet with its faded roses and lilies had 
been so light. She was in white, and the light from the 
old lamp shone on her arms and face and brought out the 
shadows of her hair and eyes. . She put out both hands— 
then quickly drew back one as her glance fell upon the 
sling, and gave him her left, smiling. But he slipped the 
arm that had been broken out of its support and held it 


vs 

‘‘Please take this hand, too,” he said. ‘It will be its 
first experience, and perhaps it will put new life into it. 
It’s pretty limp yet.” 

She laid hers in it very gently, looking down at it as 
his fingers closed slowly over hers. 

“That’s doing very well, I should think,” she said. 
“It’s barely time for it to be independent yet, is it?”’ 

“About time. I had something of a wrestle with Doctor 
Buller to get him to leave the splints off. How warm and 
soft your hand is. This one of mine has forgotten how the 
touch of another hand feels.” 

“I’m sure you ought not to use it yet. Please put it 
back in the sling.””. She drew her own hand gently away. 

It occurred to him that while he had been absent from 
her he had not been able to recall half her charm, and that 
if he had he should never have been able to wait half so 
long before pursuing her down into this Southern haunt of 
hers. He drew a full, contented breath. 

“At last,’”’ he said, ‘I am face to face with you. It’s 
worth the journey.” 

In the lamplight it seemed to him the roses cast a 
reflection on her face which he had not observed at first. 

“I’m so sorry Aunt Lucy isn’t able to see you tonight,” 
she said—‘‘unless she would consent to see you profes- 
sionally. She really ought -" 

He held up his hand. ‘‘Not unless she is in serious 
straits, please,’ he begged. ‘I’ve fled from patients, 
only to find them all the way down on the train. I don’t 
know what there can be about me to suggest to a con- 
ductor that I’m the man he’s looking for to attend some 
emergency case, but he seems to spot me. Only at the 
station before this did I get released from the last of the 
series. Let me forget my profession for a bit if I can. 
Just now I’m only a man who’s come a long way to see 
you. Is it really you?” 


WZ He leaned forward, studying her intently. His 
head, with its coppery thatch of heavy hair, showed 
powerful lines in the lamplight; beneath his dark brows 
the hazel eyes glowed black. 

“It’s certainly I,’’ she answered lightly. ‘‘ And being 
I, with the mistress of the house prevented from showing 
you hospitality, I must offer it. She begged me to make 
you comfortable and to tell you she would see you in the 
morning. You've had a long journey. You must want 
the comfort of a room and hot water. I'll ring for Old 
Sam.”’ She crossed the room and pulled an old-fashioned 
bell-cord, upon which a bell was heard to jangle far away. 
The old darky reappeared. 

‘‘I should have gone to a hotel,’”’ Burns said, ‘‘if I 
could have found one in the place.” 

‘‘There is none. And if there had been Aunt Lucy 
would have been much hurt to have you gothere. Where 
did you leave your bag?”’ 

“At the station. I can stay only for a night and a day, 
so it’s a small one.”’ 

“T’ll send Young Sam for it. Now let Sam take you 
to your room and in a few minutes I'll give you supper.” 

“Don’t bother about supper at this hour. I only 
want ——”’ 

““You want what you are to have,” she smiled at him 
as he looked back at her, following the old servant, 
‘““some of Sue’s delicious Southern cookery. She’s been 
in the family for forty years, and she loves to have com- 
pany to appreciate her dishes. Sam, you are to help 
Doctor Burns. He has had a broken arm.” 


WEE WhenBurns came down, fresh from a bath and com- 
fortable with clean linen, he smelled odors which made 
him realize that, eager as he was for other things, he was 
human enough to be intensely hungry with a healthy 
man’s appetite. So he surrendered himself to the for- 
tunes that now befell him. 

Sam conducted him to the dining-room, a quaintly 
attractive apartment where candle-light illumined the 
bare mahogany of the round table laid with a square 
of linen at his place and set with delicate, ancient china 
and silver. Ellen Lessing was already there in a high- 
backed chair opposite the one set for him, a figure to 
which his eyes were again drawn irresistibly and upon 
which they continued to rest as he took his seat. Sam 
disappeared toward the kitchen, and Burns spoke in a 
low voice across the table. 

“T feel as if I were in a dream,” said he. ‘‘Forty- 
eight hours ago I was rushing about, hundreds of miles 
from here, trying to attend to the wants of a lot of 
people who seemed determined not to let me get away. 
Now I’m down here in the midst of all this quiet and 
peace, with you before me to look at, and nobody to 
demand anything of me for at least twenty-four hours. 
It’s all too good to be true.” 

mat seems rather odd to me, too,’ she answered, 
letting her eyes stray from his and rest upon the bowl of 
japonicas, of a glowing pink, which stood in the center 
of the table. The candle-light made little starry points 
in her dark eyes as she looked at the rich-hued blooms. 
‘The last person in the world I was expecting to see 
tonight was you.” 

“1 suppose I was as far from your thoughts as your 
expectation,” he suggested. 

“How should I be thinking of a person who had not 
written to me for so long I thought he had forgotten 
me?” she asked, and then as he broke out into a delighted 


laugh at her expense she grew as pink as her flowers, and 
seemed to welcome the return of Sam bearing a trayful 
of Sue’s good things to eat. 

Fried chicken and sweet potatoes, beaten biscuit and 
fragrant coffee had a flavor all their own to Burns that 
night. He ate asa hungry man should, yet never forgot 
his companion for a moment or allowed her to imagine 
that he forgot her. And by-and-by the meal was over 
and the two rose from the table. 

“I must go and see that Auntie is comfortable for the 
night, if you will excuse me for half an hour,’’ said 
the person he had come to see. ‘Will you wait in the 
drawing-room? Sam will bring you some magazines.” 

“T’ll wait, and no magazines, thank you. I can fill 
the time somehow,” he answered. ‘‘ But don’t let it be 
more than the half hour, will you?”’ 

He paced up and down the long room, his left arm 
folded over his right, after the fashion he had acquired 
since the right arm became useless. After what seemed 
an interminable interval she came back. He met her at 
the door. 

“ Are the duties all done?” he inquired. 

“All done for the present. I must look in on Auntie 
by-and-by, but I think she is going to sleep.” 

“May she sleep the sleep of the just! And there’s 
nothing more you feel it incumbent upon you to do for 
me? No more sending me to my room, no more waiting 
upon me by Sam, no more feeding me till my capacity 
is reached? Is there really no notion in your mind as 
to how you can put off the coming hour?” 

His voice had its old, whimsical inflection, but there 
was a deeper note in it, too. She parried him gently, 
yet not quite so composedly as was her wont. 

“Why should I want to put it off? Aren’t we going 
to sit down and have a delightful talk? I want to hear 
all about Bob and Martha and all of them, and about 
your work since I saw you.” ; 

“You want to hear all about those things, do you? I 
had the impression that we discussed them quite thor- 
oughly at supper. Still, I can go over them again if you 
insist. It may take up another five minutes, and when 
one is fencing for time even five minutes counts.” 


ZH It was his old way, with a vengeance. There wasa 
saying of Arthur Chester’s current among his and Burns’s 
friends that it never was of any use to try to evade 
Red Pepper when once he had begun to fire upon your 
defenses. With his eyes searching you and his insolent 
tongue putting point-blank questions to you you might 
as well capitulate first as last. 

There being no conceivable answer to this thrust 
about fencing for time, even for a woman experienced 
in replying skillfully to men under all sorts of conditions, 
Ellen Lessing was forced to look up or play the part of a 
shy girl. So she looked up, lifting her head bravely. 
An exquisite color flooded her cheeks, quite as if she had 
been a girl, after all. 

It was all in his face. He had not come all those 
hundreds of miles to pay her an evening call, nor did he 
mean to be put off longer. His eyes held hers: she 
could not withdraw them. 

‘“‘Tt’s odd,” he said, ‘‘ how like a magnet drawing a steel 
bar you’ve drawn me down here. Pull—pull—pull—an 
irresistible force. I wonder if the magnet feels the attrac- 
tion, too? Could it pull so hard if it didn’t?” 

Suddenly he slipped his right arm out of the sling. 
Before she could draw breath she was in the circle of 
his arms, but he had not touched her. 

‘“‘Am I wrong?” he was saying. ‘‘Has it pulled both 
ways from the first ?”’ 

It must be as useless for the magnet to resist as for the 
bar. And when they have come within a certain dis- 
tance of each other —— 

If Red Pepper’s left arm caught her in the stronger 
grasp the right did all that could have been expected of 
it. It was his right arm which slowly drew her hands 
up, one after the other, and indicated to them that their 
place was, locked together, behind his neck. 


An old garden in South Carolina in January is a place 
to lure the Northerner out-of-doors. Before breakfast 
next morning Burns was walking down the box-bordered 
paths, feasting his gaze and his sense of fragrance on the 
clumps of blue and white violets, the clusters of gay cro- 
cuses, the splendid spikes of Roman hyacinths. But he 
did not fail to keep track of all doorways in sight, and 
when she appeared at the open French window of the 
drawing-room he was there in a trice, offering her a bunch 
of purple violets and feasting his eyes upon her morn- 
ing freshness. 

“I’m still dreaming, I think,’ said he, when he had 
drawn her back into the quiet room long enough to 
satisfy himself with the active demonstration that 
possession means privilege; ‘‘dreaming that I can stay 
down here in this wonderful paradise with you and not 
go back to the slave's life I lead.” 

“You would never be happy away from that slave’s 
life long, you know,” she reminded him. ‘The rush of 
it is the joy of it to you.” 

‘How will it be to you? I shall be yours, you remem- 
ber, till Joe Tressler or any other ne’er-do-weel wants 
me, then I’m his.” 

“But you'll always come back to me,” said she. 

“And will you be content with that?” 

‘So long as you want to come back.” 

He looked steadily into her eyes, and his own took 
fire. ‘‘Want to come back! I’ve waited a long time to 
find the woman I could be sure I should always want to 
come back to. I thought there would never be such a 
woman: not for an erratic fellow like me. But now— 
I’m wondering how I shall ever be able to stay away!” 


XIII—In Which He Defies Superstition 
“ @HADES of Hymen! 


this morning?” 

“Why not? I’m not to be married till noon, am 1?” 

“‘Say, take me with you, will you? I want to go along 
with a man who has the nerve to see patients up to the 
last minute before his wedding!” 
_ “Takes less nerve than to sit around and wait for the 
fateful hour. Come on, if you think you'll have time to 
dress when you get back. It may be close work.” 

“Haven't you got to dress, yourself?’’ demanded 
Arthur Chester, settling himself in the car beside its 


Red, are you making calls 


driver. ‘Or shall you go to the altar in tweeds with 
April mud on your boots?” 

‘‘Rather than not get there, yes. But I can dress in 
half the time you can—always could—and necessity has 
developed the art. Lock here! There isn’t any April 
mud. The roads are fine.” 

‘Oh, I suppose if I were booked for a wedding journey 
in the Green Imp before the leaves were fairly out I 
shouldn’t be able to see any mud myself. As it is—well, 
I don’t know the color of the bride’s motoring clothes, 
but I presume they'll be adapted to the circumstances. 
I never saw her look anything but ready for whatever 
situation she happened to be in. That’s a trick that'll 
serve her many a good turn as the wife of R. P. Burns, 
M. D., eh, Red?” 


24 The Imp whirled about the country all the morning, 
having made an early start. The car was in fine fettle, 
like a horse that has been trained for a race. Although 
it was beginning its second season it had never been in 
better trim for business. The engine, having been cared 
for and seldom abused, was running more smoothly than 
when it had been first put upon the road. The Imp had 
had a fresh coat of that dark-green enamel which gave 
it its name, and its brasswork was shining as only Johnny 
Caruthers by long and untiring labors could make 
metal shine. It had that morning acquired a luggage- 
rack attached to its rear, which was soon to take on a 
leather-covered motor trunk at that moment receiving 
its final consignments in the Macauley house, and there 
were several other new fittings about the machine which 
indicated that it was presently to be put to uses which had 
never been required of it before. 

The Imp drew up in front of the hospital. Chester 
looked anxiously at his watch for the twenty-seventh 
time that morning. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, hurry, Red,”’ 
he urged. ‘‘Women are the dickens about having a 
wedding late, and it’s ten minutes of eleven now. Noon 
comes sure and soon, and at noon, allow me to remind 
you geet 

Burns nodded. ‘Keep cool, boy,’ he recommended. 
“No use getting excited before a critical operation.” 

But he disappeared at a pace fast enough to satisfy 
Chester, who sat back and said to himself that R. P. 
had come nearer giving the crisis before him its appro- 
priate name than he had ever heard done before. 

He became anxious again, however, before Burns 
returned, and his watch was in his hand when the pro- 
spective bridegroom bolted out of the hospital door and 
ran for his car as if he had not a moment to spare. 

‘‘Glad to see you’re losing your head a trifle at last,’ 
commented Chester, as the Imp turned a dizzy curve 
and shot away. ‘‘It’s the only proper thing. But 
we've really enough time if you don’t stop anywhere 
else. What’s the matter? Good Lord, man, you'll get 
nabbed if you speed up like this within limits. You ——”’ 

“Cut it and don’t talk. I’ve got to make time,” 
was all the answer or explanation he got; and Chester, 
with the wisdom of long association with Red Pepper at 
his pepperiest, obeyed. 


WES As they approached the house Burns spoke for the 
first time since they had left the city. ‘‘Go in and tell 
the bunch I have to do an operation at the hospital as 
quick as I can get my stuff and drive back there. Ill 
be back here at - 

“Great Christopher, man! But —— 

““T can be back by two. Ellen will understand.” 

“The deuce she will! Don’t ask me to explain to her!” 

“T won't. I'll do it myself. You tell the rest.” 

The Imp shot up the driveway. Burns jumped out 
and ran to his office. Five minutes later, instrument 
bag in hand, he ran out again, Miss Mathewson fol- 
lowing. He bolted in at the Macauleys’ front door. 
Chester had already broken the incredible news to 
Martha Macauley, and was standing out a storm of 
expostulations and reproaches, as if by any chance 
anybody could expect Arthur Chester to be able to stop 
R. P. Burns when he had started upon any course of 
action. But when Burns himself appeared at the door- 
way the situation came to a crisis. Towering beside a 
group of palms which decorated the foot of the staircase 
Burns demanded to see Ellen. 

““‘Why, Red, you can’t. 
you ——”’ 

‘‘Ask her to come where I can speak to her, then. 
Quick, please.” 

‘*But she —— 

There was no knowing how long the sparring might 
have lasted, or what extreme measures might have been 
taken, had not a figure in a floating lilac-and-white gar- 
ment, with two long braids of dark hair hanging over its 
shoulders, appeared upon the staircase landing. Burns 
looked up, saw it, and was up the stairs to the landing 
before Chester could flick an eyelash. 

‘Dear, to save a life I want to delay things just two 
hours. There’s nobody else to do it. Van Horn was 
taken ill just as he was getting ready. The only other 
man who would venture under the conditions—Grayson 
—is out of town.” 

His arms were about her as she stood a step above 
him. So her eyes were level with his. 

“Do it, of course,”’ she whispered. ‘‘And take my 
love with you.” 


” 


She’s—besides—how can 


” 


24S For one instant Burns stayed to tell her that he had 
known she would send him to his duty, then he was off. 
The door slammed behind him, and outside the Imp’s 
horn gave a farewell salute. 

From the bottom stair Martha Macauley, distressed 
young matron and hostess, gazed up at her sister, who, 
with arms leaning on the vine-wreathed rail at the land- 
ing, was smiling down at her. 

‘Ellen! Was ever anything so crazy! I did suppose 
Red would take time enough to get married in. There’s 
everybody coming si 

‘So few you can easily telephone them all to wait.” 

‘‘And the breakfast under way ——”’ 

“Tt will keep.” 

‘“‘Aren’t you superstitious enough not to want to post- 
pone your wedding?”’ demanded Martha urgently. 

The dark braids of hair swung violently as the bride’s 
head was emphatically shaken. ‘‘Martha! Take it 
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OTWITHSTANDING 
the great growth of 

popularity of outdoor 
N living, and the large 

increase in the num- 
ber of summer 
“tenters,”’ there is no 
doubt that many persons, especially 
women, have been deterred from such 
an experiment through fear of the dis- 
comforts, real and imagined, attend- 
ant on such a life. 






































OR all would-be dwellers in the 
nomad’s house this description of a 
successful modification of the simple 
tent is written. It should encourage 
the inexperienced and be suggestive 
to the experienced. Several years’ 
trial of the wall tent and rough plat- 
form plainly indicated their shortcom- 
ings. To eliminate these at a moderate cost was the problem. The 
objectionable features of the old outfit may be summed up as follows: 
The tent was too open to passers-by as well as to small four-footed 
marauders; even semi-privacy could be had only by dropping the flaps. 
It was too hot in the mid- 
dle of the day, and lack of 
head room at the sides re- 
stricted the floor space. 

Cracks in the floor allowed 
small articles to disappear, 
and gave easy ingress to 
spiders, ants and other creep- 
ing things. 

Furniture was liable to be 
overset by being pushed over 
the edge of the platform, 
while stepping direct from 
the ground to the platform 
brought in much dirt. 

We could not sit outside 
when the ground was damp. 

These and other defects were completely remedied in the new plan. 

Our experiment was made in a bungalow and cottage community 
where there were also about a score of tents of the old style. A 
“club house” was on the grounds where the tenters and many of the 
cottagers took their meals. It was not necessary, therefore, to provide 
for cooking, and the tents were, in fact, as they are sometimes called, 
‘outside rooms.” The standard tent in 
use in this community was a g by 15 : 
foot wall tent, the wall being 4 feet high. oC , ! 
Each had a fly. This tent is sufficiently || f 
commodious for a single occupant, and 
it therefore was adopted as the nucleus 
of the new structure. 


A Cozy and Comfortable Interior 


HE pictures will furnish a good idea 

of what was done. Two of them are 
pen sketches of the exterior and interior; 
another is a floor plan with location of 
furniture, drawn to scale, while a fourth 
is a view of the wooden construction, a 
portion being broken to give a clearer 
idea. It will be seen that there is a porch 
in front which involves a six-foot exten- 
sion of the floor plan. With this initial 
modification the foundation was laid out. 

Four piers of field stone on each side and one pier under the center 
of the tent proper were found sufficient. Large, flat stones were used, 
and the piers carried up to a height about one foot above ground level. 
Four 8 by 2 inch joists, running transversely, rested on the piers. These 
joists were 15 feet long and therefore extended 3 feet beyond the piers 
on each side. Five 2 by 4 inch stringers rested on 
the joists, and as the tent was g feet wide they 
were 2 feet 5 inches 
Center to Center. 
These raised the floor 
one foot above the 
piers and two feet 
above the ground. 
The stringers were 
nailed to the joists 
and 7%-inch tongued 
ie and grooved flooring 
= ii — nailed on the string- 
ers. Care was taken 
to make the floor 
square and level. 

The porch floor was also made of tongued and grooved flooring, 
but in this case it ran from joist to joist, and the 2 by 4 inch 
stringers were omitted. In their place a piece of 2 by 4 inch, parallel 
to and midway between the joists, was used. It was supported by 
short pieces of 2 by 4 inch running from joist to joist—one at each 
end. The porch floor was an 
inch lower than the tent floor 








Screen and Shelves The “Bathroom” 
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The Exterior of the Tent 





A Plan of the Wooden Framework, Showing Construction 




















inch in the last two panels on each 
side, but this cross-bracing is unneces- 
sary in the front panels. 

The height of the wooden wall was 
fixed at thirty-six inches, so that it ex- 
tended comfortably above the various 
tables and stands, which are from 28 
to 30 inches in height. Tongued and 
grooved boards placed vertically were 
used for the wall. At the sides the 
boards extended to the bottom edges 
of the stringers, to which they were 
nailed, and at the ends they extended 
two inches lower, overlapping the joist 
that amount, and were nailed to the 
joist and to the edge of the floor. 
Around the top edge of the wall, on 
the inside, was a 7% by 4 inch strip, 
its upper edge coming flush with the 
upper edge of the wall boards, and the 
whole was finished by a rail or ledge of 
1% by 4inch. A good stiff wall was thus obtained without the use of 
any post except at the doorway, where a piece of 2 by 4 inch was 
placed on each side. The door was made thirty inches wide. It was 
practically a section of the wall with a couple of cleats on the back to 
hold it together. Two hinges to swing it on and a bolt were required. 


HIS finished what may be termed the hull of the craft, and it only 

remained to rig it. Flys, when slung over the same ridgepole as the 
tent, have a way of 
sagging down so as to 
lie on the tent for 
some distance below 
the peak, sometimes 
half-way down. This jo = rorew 
destroys the air space 
and makes the tent 
very hot. A second 
ridgepole for the fly 
should always be 
used. In this case 
this second ridgepole was a little more than six feet longer than the 
tent ridge, and was raised six or eight inches above it. An additional 
pole, at the edge of the porch, was provided to carry its outboard 
end. All three poles had to be three feet longer than those usually 
employed on account of the three-foot wall. The poles being all ready 
the tent and fly were raised over them in the usual manner, and the 
guy ropes made fast to the rails. Screweyes were screwed into the 
wooden wall, to which the lower edge of 
the canvas was made fast. 

So much for the essentials. There are, 
however, numerous little conveniences 
that may be had with small expenditure. 

The “screen and shelves” at the head 
of the bed are very important, if not actu- 
ally necessary. It developed from a sim- 
ple screen to its present form, shown in 
the illustration. It is 5 feet 6 inches 
high, divided at mid-height by a shelf, and 
extended about a foot higher on the inside 
so as to carry a mirror at the back. Un- 
bleached muslin was used to cover it. 
The horizontal bar was for towels. As 
placed it forms a little washroom. 

This washroom was a great comfort, 
but lacked facilities for a good bath. 
Pouring a bucket of water over one’s self 
would not do with our present tight floor, hence the “trapdoor.” 
This was cut after the floor was completed. ‘Two saw cuts close to 
the stringers were made, cutting through half a dozen of the floor 
boards. The pieces thus removed were nailed together with two 
cleats. A couple of strips nailed to the stringers supported it 
when closed. No hinges were used: a rope loop sufficed for lifting 
it and another piece of rope supported it when open. A large flat 
stone was placed under the door to stand on when taking a bath. 
In cutting out the door mark the saw cut-to-be in pencil; nail a 
strip on each side of 
this mark, leaving 
the space between 
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Floor Plan With Location of Furniture 





mee 
just sufficient for the fF | 
point of the saw; you ie Irmo} 
can now work your oh Ses 
saw between these : {| Sie 
strips as guides, and | Gaia | 

the point will cut | aa 
through in a very Lite 

few minutes. Un- 

sightly augur holes 

can thus be avoided. Ihe Suitcase Rack Ihe Rack Opened 


A most useful little 
device is shown in the last two pictures—a suitcase rack. Inatenta 
suitcase becomesa bureau drawerin constant use. If usedina rack of 
this kind it isalmost as convenient asa bureaudrawer. Other little con- 
veniences, cupboards, benches, 
shelves, etc.. can be added. 





where the two joined, and had 
a pitch of one inch to the outer 
edge. With this construction 
the outer joist will be two inches 


The Cost of Our Outfit 
MATERIAL 


WORD in regard to cost. 
This divides itself naturally 


into material and labor. Ma 

higher than the other joists. In QUANTITY DESCRIPTION COST terial is constant, but the cost of 
wet weather the porch drained 4 pieces 2by 8inch joists, rough . . . . . . 8 1.g0 labor varies. Our outfit com- 
rapidly, and the water did not 20 pieces 2 by 4 inch scantling, rough. . . . . 4-70 plete cost about $70, but it can 
drive under the door on to the 500 square feet Flooring, tongued and grooved =... mars be done cheaper. Our tent and 
tent floor. . ti pg al — oe ; = fly are better than necessary, so 
At the outer ends of the joists 6 pounds ro dozen finishing nails Nk a ae 24 a considerable saving is possible 


2 by 4inch uprights were placed, I pair 
braced by 2 by 4 inch struts. I 3olt . 

These uprights extended about 2 dozen Screweyes 
six feet above the joists and Total material 

carried the bars to which the 
tent ropes were fastened. Some 
1-inch galvanized iron water- 
pipe proved excellent for the 
bars, but wooden bars may be 
used. The uprights were also 
braced by crossed ties of 74 by 4 


60 hours at 30 cents 





Cast-iron butts 


LABOR 
Total material and labor . 


The tent and fly are to be added, and in this case, being of good 
quality, cost about $32, which brings the entire amount to 870. | 





10 there. On the other material 

AS probably little saving is possible. 

16 Let us say $60 would be the 

: $19.95 minimum cost. The cost of the 
materials may be of interest. 

oa oe The snall pulleys can be had 
for 60 cents; the cleats for 40 

- $37.95 cents. One pound, 75 feet, of 


fs-inch rope, will cost 30 cents. 
Unbleached muslin 36 inches 
} wide will cost 8 cents a yard. 
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The Name 


Certain names inthe 
business world are instont- 
ly recognized. Rothschild 
stands for banking, and 
Lloyds for insurance; 
Krupp makes cannon and 
Pullman builds cars; 
Gorham stonds for 
silverware. 


These names designate 
the world’s accepted 
standard of Quality. 


Gorham Silverware is 
classed with the finest crafts. 
manship inall ages:—with 
the Damascene work of the 
Saracenic armorers, with the 
seal cutting of Nineveh in the 
7th century before Christ, with 
the bronzes of Pompeii, and 
the intoglios of Greece. 


It is the ripe product of 
three successive generations 
of trained silversmiths work 
ing with a single object in view 
-to establish Gorhom pre- 
eminence throughout the world 


To distinguish Gorham 


Silverware, always look for 


this trade-mark 


To obtain Gorham 
Silverware, go to any 
leading jeweler. 


The GorhamCe: 


Silvers miths 


New York 





GORHAM SILVER POLISH 


The best for cleaning silver 
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ummer Evening Pleasures 


By the Campfire on the Hill and the Bonfire on the Beach 
By Virginia Hunt 
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UCH jolly times 
as those around 
the campfires 

S you’ve never 
seen, I venture! 

Don’t you re- 
member one or 
two that you can’t forget? I do. 
And I’ve heard about some other 
good ones from THE JOURNAL 
readers. Here are a few of them. 
First there was one in Texas, 
which is an ideal State for outdoor 
life. The first thing the campers 
did was to organize themselves 
very informally into a ‘Good- 
Times Band,” with one officer 
only—a Master of Ceremonies. 
Two standing committees were 
appointed: a “ Spondulicks” Com- 
mittee to receive funds for the 














The array of lights which we 
finally assembled included every 
kind mentioned in the invitation 
and a few more. Some brought 
large pasteboard boxes with a 
comic face cut in one side, and a 
tragic one in the other, and a large 
candle for illumination. Two girls 
brought common hand lanterns, 
but they were disguised with gay 
paper shades outside the wire 
frames, and two daughters of a 
sea captain brought a large torch, 
and two “ Sticking Tommies,”’ with 
a candle in each, such as are used 
on vessels at night while dressing 
fish. Our call for pumpkin heads 
was a mistake as it was August 
and too early in the year, but two 
of the boys used watermelons in- 
stead. They were so heavy we set 














various frolics; and a ‘“‘Go-Get- 
’Em” Committee to see that no 
one was forgotten when the festivities were on. Their favorite way 
was to have a Fagot Party. The men prepared the campfire, and it 
was lighted as soon as the sun disappeared. The coolness of the 
night air made its warm glow most inviting. Each one bidden 
brought boughs, branches and fagots to feed the flames. 

When everything was in readiness the guests joined hands, and, 
encircling the fire, they sang the following lines composed for the 
occasion and sung to the tune of “ We’re Tenting Tonight on the Old 
Camp Ground”’: 

‘*We’re stunting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Each one a stunt will do: 
No one will refuse to stunt his stunt, 
As soon as he gets his cue. 
Many are the stunts we are stunting tonight; 
Stunts that ne’er were stunted before: 
Every one will stunt while the campfires roar, 
We'll stunt till the party’s o’er. 
Cnorus. 
“Stunting tonight, stunting tonight, 
Stunting on the old camp ground.” 


As each one in turn threw a fagot on the fire the Master of 
Ceremonies called for a ‘‘stunt.”” No one was excused upon any 
pretext whatsoever, but 

must needs do something 

— Meee eh. Cate ° for the entertainment of 
the others. Stories were 
told, songs sung, physi al 
culture movements gone 
through, handsprings 
turned, bird notes imi 
tated, calls of the wild 
given, jigs danced, poems 
recited and pantomime 
performances given. 
When all had performed 
they were given sand- 
wiches, which they were 
counted to have earned. 

One interesting feature 
of the Fagot Party was to 
note the different colored 
flames and varieties of 
smoke attributable to the 
various kinds of wood 
thrown on the fire; 
cypress, live oak, pecan and mesquit all showing marked points of 
difference to the careful observer. 

Sometimes the Fagot Party was turned into a Guess What 
Party. Then each one brought something mysteriously tied up in a 
package to consign to the flames, and the rest had to guess what it was. 
One lady brought her large sunhat tied up in newspaper. An accident 
had marred it, and as the flames enwrapped it the others thought it 
was a peach-basket and lost their guesses. Another brought canvas 
sandals that river wading had put out of business. Considerable 
thought was given to doing up a bundle that would puzzle the crowd. 
The Guess What Parties were always very amusing. If the flames 
did not reveal the contents, as they sometimes did not, the owner 
would not tell, and the next one would guess. There was nothing in 
camp to buy for prizes, so they put the successful guesser on a little 
eminence, and the rest of them passed along and did obeisance in as 
overdrawn a way as possible. 

When the fire burned low they sought their tents, singing as they 
went: 























‘*Good-night, Campers, good-night, Campers, 
Good-night, Campers, we’re going to leave you now!” 


How is This for Variety? 
pew one who plans an outdoor party for a 


summer evening tries to have it come as 
near the full of the moon as possible, so that 
all the festivities are crowded into the few moon- 
light nights, and in the intervening time there is nothing going on. 
To enliven one of these dull periods some of us devised the dark-night 
bonfire. 





A DARK-NIGHT 
BONFIRE 











We have learned from long experience that it is best to assign a 
definite part of the luncheon to each person when you are providing 
for a large number, so we sent out invitations like this: 

“There will be a dark-night picnic 
At the beach on Monday night. 
Since the moon is not propitious 
You are asked to bring a light. 
Bug-light, torch or Jack-o’-lantern, 
Pumpkin head or auto light, 
Launch light, either port or starboard 
Anything as long’s it’s bright. 
Fastened on to poles securely, 
Planted firmly in the ground, 
They’ll create a magic radiance 
To illume the faces round. 
The procession will start promptly 
From the Town Hall Square at six. 
Please bring drinking-cup and 
To enhance the luncheon mix.” 


’ 





them up on high boulders, whence 
they grinned serenely upon us. 

Two of the boys, especially commissioned, secured some ordinary 
beanpoles for our use, and a small brother of one of the girls furnished 
an express cart into which we piled our provisions, including a pail 
containing three dozen ears of sweet corn, a can of cocoa and two cans 
of condensed milk, and a large picnic coffee-pot containing fresh water. 

We arrived at the beach before sundown and proceeded to build 
two circular fireplaces of stones. Over one fire we boiled the corn, and 
over the other prepared the cocoa. We provided each person with a 
small flat stone, or a shell, with a pat of butter on it, across which the 
corn was rubbed just before eating. It was primitive, but so jolly! 

While the cooks were busy the rest of the party planted the poles 
in a circle, securely tying a lantern to each, and after supper we 
lighted the lanterns and sang and told progressive stories. Late in 
the evening we conducted quite a picturesque torchlight procession 
through the town, escorting each member home. 


When the Old Pines Bear Gifts 








A MID- O MANY campfires are held in evergreen 
SUMMER woods that it is very easy to transform one 
place bey ; of the trees into a summer Christmas Tree. 

CHRISTMAS The girls in a family of Minnesota campers 
PREF. thought it would be fun to have something 





new for the other tent folks. When the guests 
arrived, by the light of the fire they saw a queer shape shrouded in 
sheets looming up. The evergreen they had chosen for their 
Christmas Tree was a small one, and after removing the covering they 
lighted it from top to bottom with candles. After a pretty little 
speech of welcome by the hostess she proceeded to hand out presents. 
There were two for every guest, and such fun! 

The girls were given rag-dolls, and little baskets, made of half an 
orange rind and filled with candies and nuts. The boys had calico 
neckties, whistles, made of reeds, and little prize boxes of candy. 

After the resources of the tree had been exhausted there was a 
taffy-pull to wind up the jollities of the evening. 


How Would You Like One of These? 





GROUP of college boys and girls, who get as 
much fun out of life as there is to be had, 
have for their favorite picnic a “ Bacon Bat.” 

Among the crowd are the owners of two large 
machines which will hold them all, plus the 
“eats.” So when the evening arrives they motor out to some spot 
away from city sights and sounds, and then the fun begins. 

Of course the attraction of attractions is the bonfire over which 
to cook the “eats.” As it is a “ Bacon Bat” it goes without saying 
there is bacon. And who ever heard of bacon without eggs? So 
there are roasted eggs. For those who prefer them there are “ wiener- 
wursts,” and with either the accompanying potatoes. To eat with 
these are finger rolls instead of the ever-present sandwich. 

For the rest of the menu everybody brings what he or she likes 
best, and there is always coffee to top off with—coffee with cream! 
One jolly little girl owns a thermos bottle, and she always donates 
the cream. And marshmallows that can be served in your coffee if 
you like them, or roasted, or just plain if you would rather. 

After the “‘eats” are finished they gather around the bonfire, and to 
the accompaniment of mandolins, guitars and banjos played by some 
of the men of the crowd 
they sing till the moon 
comes up to light them to 
their homes. 

Each cottager at a 
Michigan resort possesses 
a fireplace fashioned ac- 
cording to his fancy. Dur- 
ing the summer nearly 
everything that can be 
toasted or roasted is 
cooked over these fire- 
places, each one planning 
to have something out of 
the ordinary. One of the 
most successful evenings 
was a Chop Party. 
The trees and bushes 
were hung with Chinese 
lanterns, while rugs, rustic 
benches and hammocks 
furnished resting-places. 
Under a tree near the 
fireplace was a table on which were platters of lamb chops, condiments 
and butter. Long, sharp-pointed sticks, or wire pointers, which are 
a necessary part of the outfitting of the fireplace, were provided 
each one. The fire lighted early inthe evening burned to a bed of 
glowing coals just right for roasting. Such delicious chops, roasted 
to a turn! On another table were plates of bread which served to 
handle the hot chops, sandwich fashion. Fruit punch and watermelon 
formed the balance of a menu which could only be indulged in where 
a free and easy life in the open deludes one with the idea that one has 
no digestion. They found, too, at these parties that an easy way to 
toast bacon was to hold it over the coals in a corn-popper. 


BACON BATS 
AND CHOP 
PARTIES 
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First Steps 


in Heating Values 


It has taken many, many 
careful steps in planning, 
manufacturing and testing 
to develop the marvelous 
heat-producing IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. They are the 
final steps in heating econ- 
omy. They save heavily 
in fuel,—save in care- 
taking, save furniture and 
decorations from ash- 
dust, save in doctor bills, 
save fire risk to building, 
save half the daily house- 
cleaning, save in time 
and temper. 


AMERICAN & [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are a high-class investment from 
every standpoint for any size or 
kind of building requiring heating. 


The cost of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will average 
the lowest annual outlay. For instance 
—anIDEAL-AMERICAN outfit cost- 
ing $200, and lasting 25 years, repre- 
sents an outlay of $8 only a year. As 
there is no reason why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators will not 
last as long as the building, say 50 
years, the outlay would be $4 only per 
year. The saving of a few tons of coal 
a year, which these outfits effect, will 
easily repay the first cost and then pro- 
duce a handsome yearly profit on this 
ideal heating investment— to say noth- 
ing of the other savings, the comforts 
andthe health protection. Noone, there- 
fore, can afford to continue the waste 
and nuisances of old-fashioned heating. 


Do not wait to build a new heme, but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
ent one. No tearing up partitions or 
floors, nor disturbing old heating equip- 
ment until ready to put fire in the new. 
Sizes for all classes of buildings—small- 
est to largest 
—in town or 
country. Our 
free book, 
‘¢ITdeal Heat- 
ing Invest- 
ments” tells 
much that it 
will pay you 
well to know. 
A No. 2-22-S§ IDEAL Boiler and Jake the first 
) ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 

diators, costing the owner step today and 
$180, were used to Steam-Heat tell us kind 
this cottage. o 

pe é ; , ‘ and size of 
t these prices the goocs can be : . 

bought of any reputable, com- building you 
petent Fitter. This did not in- wish to heat 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, : 4 
freight, etc., which installation is Prices are now 

and vari ording to cli- 
extra and varies according to c most favorable. 


matic and other conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 











Write to Dept. 25 
Chicago 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Chinese Girl and a Chinese Boy 
By Sheila Young | 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show a Little Russian Girl and Boy 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 

























idsummer Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail any questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations if a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent her in care of THE JOURNAL. Such questions should always be sent at 
least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 




















CLEVER scheme for a picnic supper 





The magic of the Witch was simple. The little cal- 





nic supper A 
was presented under the interesting ge 
title of a “Sandwich Island Picnic.” 
| The meadow in which this affair was 
| held was transformed into the Pacific 
| ye = Ocean. The islands were formed by , 
Yor dumps of sawdust and sand, bales of 
hay, stones and dry-goods boxes covered with heavy, 
gray wrapping-paper. Tropical palms, rubber plants, 
flowers, small trees, boughs and branches of foliage were 
begged and borrowed for the island vegetation. Japanese 
lanterns, suspended by overhanging wires from the palm 
branches, were used for illumination, and the general 
effect was wonderfully pretty and realistic. Each island 











dron contained several inches of very strong ammonia, 
which possessed the chemical power to change the pansy 
color completely —the metamorphosis lasting an hour or 
so. The Witch before making use of the card, of course 
had to practice on a selection of pansies gathered from 
the bed from which the flowers were used, so that no 
mistakes could possibly be made in the results of the 
colors written on the card. 








A Topsy-Turvy Frolic 





NOTHER pleasant outing took the form of a ‘‘ Topsy- 
Turvy Party,” for which little daughters and big 

















was inhabited by one pretty maiden or more, who sold 





mothers were told to reverse the natural order of their 





sandwiches of every kind, shape and color, each island 

serving its product in a distinctly novel fashion. One group of 
inhabitants dispensed their hospitality under the title of ‘ Volcanic 
Rabbits,”’ a vivid volcano being represented by canvas, paint and a 
chafing-dish between two rocks. Another maid of the tropics served 
hot fried oysters sandwiched between oyster shells, as if just from 
the sea. In truth, there were sandwiches of every kind: cheese, nut, 
fruit, lettuce, watercress, lobster, preserved ginger, zwieback, chicken, 
all prettily disguised and offered under the most tempting titles. 
Coffee was poured and served in cocoanut shells, gourds and calabash 
bowls, but the purchaser desiring a less primeval cup might sip his 
beverage from plain white crockery. 


Search for Buried Treasure 


OR a seashore frolic ‘Search for Buried Treasures” Would be 


amusing. Invitations may be worded to the effect that clews of 
Captain Kidd’s booty had been discovered by the hostess; and mysteri- 
ous maps, marked with red pencil on ragged bits of paper and accom- 
panied by even more mysterious directions, may be inclosed in each 
invitation. At the time of the affair each guest should be bidden to 
locate the spot indicated on his map, and witha toy shovel dig for the 
treasure souvenirs, which the hostess has previously buried in the 
sand, the booty consisting of battered coins of small denomination, or 
effective bits of cheap jewelry packed in little wooden boxes. After 
the search a black flag may be hoisted as a dinner-bell substitute, a 
fire started on the rocks, a kettle of coffee set to boiling, and a delicious 
picnic luncheon served. Bandanna handkerchiefs may be used as 
napkins, and stiff cardboard daggers substituted for knives and forks. 
“Gold Bugs,” @ /a Edgar Allan Poe, may be served on toast and 
cleverly introduced with the goodies, the bugs having bodies of golden- 
yellow cheese and chopped nuts, toothpick legs, and stuffed olive 
heads with protruding red-pepper tongues. 


A “Well-Bred” Picnic 


URNOVER crusted rolls may be cleverly used to hold picnic 

invitations, the little note being tucked in a hollow under the upper 
portion of the crust. In these invitations each guest may be asked to 
bring her luncheon donation in a hollow loaf, prizes being promised 
for the most original arrangements. A fitting contest may be intro 
duced at the picnic when the hostess produces a little bread-basket 
holding twelve biscuits. These biscuits should previously be arranged 
so that an upper portion of the crust may be lifted, thereby dis 
closing a hollowed-out interior filled with some dry, white material, 
presumably used in bread-making, such as flour, granulated or 
powdered sugar, salt, alum, borax, cornstarch, soda, baking powder, 
cream of tartar, etc. Number each one of the biscuits and pass them 
to the guests, who, by the sense of taste, must try to identify the vari- 
ous articles. The contest is likely to be provokingly amusing, since 
after one or two trials all of the materials will probably have a 
similar flavor. A‘slice of tongue, daintily wrapped in waxed paper 
and tied with baby ribbon, would be an appropriate prize for the 
winner. 

Later, little pencils and cards may be produced, the cards entitled, 
Tell me how is fancy bred (bread), and each girl may be requested 
to write out a recipe for bread-making, the formulas afterward being 
read aloud. ‘Toasts,’’ of course, must be introduced before the 
afternoon is over. 


Picnickers Have Fun in a Cave 


NVITATIONS to a delightful woodland picnic were sent on pansy- 

shaped cards decorated with gold cobwebs, the neighborhood of a 
pretty natural grotto in the heart of a near-by grove having been 
previously chosen for the scene of festivities. The natural charm of 
the grotto was emphasized by tree branches and mossy rocks, and 
over the only apparent opening a crude spider web of gray cord had 
been stretched. In this cozy cave the Witch of the Forest presided 
one of the merrymakers disguised in a peaked cap and flowing cloak 
of rustic brown. The discovery of the grotto was a delightful surprise 
to the picnic merrymakers, especially when the hostess suggested that 
the mumbling Witch be questioned in regard to the respective 
destinies of the members of the party. 

Near the mouth of the cave grew a bed of beautiful pansies, which 
apparently owed their botanical oddities to enchantment, since they 
bloomed serenely in a bed of violet leaves! From this bed the hostess 
bade each guest pluck a flower, and further eery conditions were 
revealed when it was found that the pansies had no roots, and also 
that each pansy was of a distinctly different color. Each guest, in 
turn, took his pansy to the Witch, who, slipping off the cover of a 
tiny caldron, held the pansy in the fumes of the caldron’s contents, 
meanwhile muttering some such lines as these: 


‘Spirit of this little jar, thou canst quickly make or mar 
All the joy of human life. 
It is now within thy power to change at once this little flower. 
Spirit, quickly let us see what’s this person’s destiny.” 


ttered this incantation the yellow pansy which the first 

resented gradually changed color, becom- 

ing a hril i Vitch then handed the pansy to 
the mystified Ale ing, “Go thou and read the 
decrees of Fate tting th of a bweb into his 
hand. This string, after many tangles and windings, disappeared 


beneath a flat, round boulder, which, when overturned, disclosed a 
card ornamented with spiders and toads. The names of different 
colors were written on this card, and after each color followed a line 


of propk« as lucky or gruesome as the wit of the hostess chose 
to make it. 


relationships, in that the little girls were to dress as 
mothers, and the mothers come representing the little girls. A big 
farm wagon conveyed the merry party to the banks of a little stream 
in a private grove, and there the big-little girls entered a mudpie 
competition, while their little-big mothers sat demurely around on 
campstools and hemmed cheesecloth dusters for a prize. 

Later, bubble pipes, little wooden bowls and soap shavings were pro 
duced for a soap-bubble contest, and judging from the happy laughter 
of the contestants and the glowing faces and fairy bubbles upon which 
the sun glinted down, never before could there have been such a 
glorious time. The pleasure of the afternoon reached its climax when 
big mothers and little mothers alike forgot their real and assumed 
dignity, and yielding to the irresistible temptation of the sparkling 
stream happily went a-wading. 


Teddy in Africa 


TILL another crowd of tots had a glorious time in a stretch of 

woodland which their imaginations vividly pictured as African 
jungles. These youngsters set boldly forth on the morning of the 
picnic clad in Teddy Bear suits of woolly brown Canton flannel, their 
ecstatic smiles concealed behind twenty-five-cent Teddy Bear 
masks. Each stalwart hunter carried a gun of cardboard and a 
canvas gamebag, and each went forth in search of lurking animal 
crackers hidden behind convenient stumps. A live puppy—all frisks 
and capers—was given as a reward to the hunter stalking the most 
game. 

Then was introduced a less strenuous contest, the youngsters being 
seated on fallen logs and presented with lumps of clay or soft mud, 
toothpicks, feathers, bits of yarn, bright buttons and beads, and any 
thing else that might be thought necessary or helpful for the comple 
tion of an elephant or a rooster, or whatever the little fingers might 
mould. The grand finale was to be a circus parade, which gave zest to 
the performers. The parade was arranged down the center of a long 
plank ona strip of bright red cloth. Some of the elephants and snakes 
were recognizable without an introduction, but judging from the 
shrieks of glee which greeted each contribution the grotesque crea 
tions were quite as much a success as the more shapely ones. Before 
the litter was cleared to make way for the parade refreshments were 
served—popcorn, peanuts, little cakes and fruit and lemonade. 


This Mermaid Luncheon was Unique 


NVITATIONS to a “Mermaid Luncheon” may bear the dog- 
gerel: — 
‘**Mother, may I go out to swim?’ 
‘Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.’ ” 


And lasses under somewhat similar parental restrictions may meta- 
morphose an old boathouse to carry out the idea of a grotto beneath 
the waves. The invitations may be written on boat-shaped cards of 
sea-green paper, on which, if one has an artistic touch, little vistas of 
the sea may be painted. 

Fishnets may be draped across the ceiling of the boathouse, and 
the daylight may glimmer softly through curtains of sea-green crépe 
paper cut in long, delicate strips. If several thicknesses of paper are 
used the effect is quite wonderful, especially if a gentle breeze is 
blowing. Sand may be scattered thickly over the floor of the boat 
house, and an old rowboat, twined with smilax and ferns, will make 
a charming luncheon-table. The latter should be firmly braced with 
rocks and partly filled with water, the bottom of the frame being 
concealed by sand, sea-shells, pretty pebbles and floating seaweed. 
Watercress and smilax may be twined at the water’s edge and trailed 
up on the sides of the boat. Strands of smilax should be also twined 
around the seats on which the luncheon dishes are to be placed. The 
guests’ places may be indicated by oarlocks placed at regular intervals 
around the sides of the boat. Each oarlock should contain an oar of 
conventional size, on which the guest’s name is to be written. Smilax 
and seaweed may be twined around the oars. 

The menu should be suggestive of the sea, and jolly Jack Tars in 
sailor costumes may wait on the “table.” Tiny vanity bags of sea- 
green silk, containing the traditional mermaid comb and glass, would 
make attractive and appropriate souvenirs. 


Housekeeping Clubs are Fun 


HE excellent plan of a Housekeeping Club was started once upon 

a time in a town of several prospective brides, and became so 
popular that before long nearly all the girls had joined. 

Two skilled housekeepers took charge of the practical side of the 
club and gave the ambitious beginners the benefit of their own long 
experience. The club always met on market day. Each meeting 
began with a market trip to buy the dainties to be prepared during 
the afternoon. These market trips were most valuable, the girls 
learning the prices of foodstuffs, cuts of meats, conditions of vege 
tables, fruits, etc. 

Each member entertained the club in turn, and the first half-hour 
of each meeting was devoted to household suggestions from each 
member, it being understood that each girl should hunt up a valu 
able household suggestion each week. 

The dainties were prepared in the kitchen by all of the girls, each 
armed with her notebook to write down all the good suggestions 
received during the afternoon. 

After the club had met at each member’s home the girls proudly 
gave a social to show off their culinary attainments. For this social 
slips of paper were made out containing different recipes for which 
the girls drew. The recipe drawn was prepared and donated by the 
“cook”? to whose lot it had fallen. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 





‘THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
‘THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL us 
PURADELTIBA. PERMEVLYANLA 
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|: I SHOULD send out a letter to each one of you 











girls of the Club, addressed like this, wouldn’t 

the postmen stare, and the Dead Letter people 
at Washington wrinkle their brows over them? 
Yet I think that the Lest way for me to send a 
little greeting to our thousands of members whose 
addresses I do not at this moment know— 
because they are ‘‘on the wing” on delightful 
sightseeing trips, or camping in jolly style in 
leafy forest or by seaside, or enjoying quiet rests 
in the country or intimate visits to old friends— 
is to express my cordial hope that every Girls’ 
Club girl’s vacation may be the brightest and 
happiest she has ever known, and that the money 
of our Club may have helped her to secure and 
to enjoy it. 

Some of the letters I receive indicate this very 
plainly: 


“ Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“T have realized a neat little sum—nine dollars 
and seventy-five cents—which is going to help me 
greatly toward paying for my two weeks’ vacation. 
I don’t think that is doing so poorly, after all, do you? 
You see I am quite a busy girl, working in an office 
from eight to six, and practicing music at night, 
besides reading and doing my own mending. The 
Girls’ Club is certainly a splendid thing, and I am 
glad to have had my share in the work, small as it 
was. I am going to try to win that exquisite gold- 
and-diamond Swastika pin this summer; then I can 
feel that I have reached a definite goal. 

“A NEW YorRK STATE GIRL.” 


“T did not thank you for the pretty Swastika Club 
stationery, not because I was forgetful of my Club, 
but I have been in the country for six weeks. I wish 
I could describe to you the beauties of our dear little 
village in the sunny South. I visited an old planta- 
tion, and the woods-lot is gorgeous with massive oaks 
and poplars. The house is an old-fashioned place 
with a large front porch, and as you approach you 
are greeted by a dear gray-haired lady and a happy 
cousin. So you see, my dear Club, how I spent the 
money earned in the Club. A TENNESSEE GIRL.” 


“T took my vacation in July and had a most 
enjoyable time, and am pleased to say that the money 
I have earned through the Club helped to pay my 
expenses. Indeed, the Club money is the means of 
my seeing and doing things which I could not other- 
wise do, such as going to the best theaters; so I am 
very glad that there isa Girls’ Club. 

“A MEMBER FROM CALIFORNIA.” 


UT I do not mean to 
devote this entire col 
Girls umn to the vacation girls 

Tae iy 4Or We Have 
stay-at-home members, too: busy, cheerful house 
wives, bending over the cook-stove these hot days, 


| Our Stay-at-llome 


or invalids unable to leave their beds or their 
chairs, who must spend their Club money for 
the more serious purposes of life. These wonder 


ful invalids whom we have in our Club! Were I 
to publish all their brave, bright letters, or even 
to describe in part their plucky and success 
ful struggles against ‘‘the fell clutch of Circum 
stance,” I should overflow my limits of space; 
while were I to sit down and compute how many 
thousands of dollars had been earned through our 
work just by our ‘‘shut-in” members I should 
amaze myself and all the rest of you. 

For instance, I knew that the fragile girl from 
Western Pennsylvania, for whose remarkable life 
story I hope to find space some day, had earned 
over three hundred and nine dollars in a single 
month, that of December last; but when 1 sat down 
to figure out her entire earnings since she joined the 
Club, I had no idea that they amounted to more 
than thirteen hundred dollars! I have other 
successful invalid workers besides her. Not all of 
them have earned their-thousands; but there is a 
girl in Massachusetts who was very glad to earn 
eighty-one dollars, a wheel-chair girl in Colorado 
who earned sixty-one dollars between January and 
April this year, and another in Kansas, an 
ex-school-teacher, who has earned seventy-eight 
dollars; a Kentucky girl who has cleared four 
hundred and twenty dollars since she joined us; 
while a Missouri girl, who was quite sure she could 
never be of any use to the Club or to herself, has 
made over one hundred dollars. 

I hope, therefore, that all the invalid girls who 
desire to make money and who read this column 
will pluck up heart enough to take advantage of 
the Club’s standing invitation to any girl, sick or 
well, young or old, married or single, to join our 
band of workers. The briefest line or the longest 
letter will receive my personal attention and my 
personal reply. 
A Little Mother 
With Faith 


ee | 


I COURSE it is need- 

less to say that the 
Club helps other classes 
of stay-at-homes besides 
invalids. The little mother who wrote me that 
she had ‘‘ three babies in a shack on a North Dakota 
prairie, but I also have faith in THE ay ag and 
The Girls’ Club,” had foundation for her faith, 
for the Club can help her to earn the money with 
which to fulfill her dream of moving to town and 
educating her little ones, just as it can help the 
spirited girl who writes: 
** Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“T want to go to University next year, and, 
of course, it will take money l am going to do 
without a trip this summer, and even cut myself off 
a bit on frills and furbelows, just to show Father I’m in 
earnest. I wonder if The Girls’ Club cannot help me? 
*“A Mississippt GIRL.” 





Once upon a time ambitious girls found the 
path to money-making marked ‘‘No Thorough- 
fare.’ The Girls’ Club has torn down that for- 
bidding notice, and substituted for it the emblem 
of success, the sign of the golden Swastika! 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LAptigEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FARLY CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO MAKE IN SUMMER 


























HE mattress 

pincushion is 
made in three sec- 
tions, the top and 
bottom alike, the 
side cut as a strip 
two inches and a 
half wide. This 
foundation of firm 
taffeta is filled with 
lamb’s-wool. Turn 
in the edge of the 
top a quarter inch 
and the edge of the 
strip a quarter of an 
inch. Place right 
side to right sideand 
whip together with 
fine, close stitches, 
with sewing silk the 
same color. When 
this is finished whip 
on the lower side. 


















Seventeen Pretty Pincushions 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 














The Simple 
Embroidered Corset-Cover 


In Handkerchief Linen or Nainsook 





NE may count 

an embroidered 
corset-cover a pretty 
piece of fancy-work. 
A bit of art can be 
got even intothemak- 
ing as well as the 
embroidery if the 
sewing is done by 
hand. The corset- 
cover embroidered in 
lilies on the left at 
the top of the page is 
a pretty design forthe 
wedding set. 


HE straight 

around corset- 
cover with over 
shoulder straps is an 
easy pattern to follow. 
The plaits inthe 
corset-cover shown 
on the left are held 
in by a ribbon run 
through eyelets. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson 
willanswer questions about 
this work if stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
is sent with the inguiry. 
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ORCEone sheet 

and a half of 
lamb’s-wool into 
the opening of the 
side band. Press 
the wool into the 
corners. Now the 
opening may be 
sewed together, the 
cushion made even 
and quilted very 
tight. The linen 
cover is made in two 
pieces exactly the 
same shape. Hem- 
stitch or finish with 
a loop the edges of 
both. Throughthis 
hemstitching or 
these loops the two 
pieces should be 
laced together with 
a fine cord. 









































Dolly Shows What Girls Can Make 


During Vacation Time for Christmas 



































OME of these little gifts, like the pincushions, bags and the buckle, were made of daint 
the others were made of new materials. The crocheted pin is such a 


hopes the girls will like the whole assortment. She is very glad to be able to give the suggestions now, 


y fresh bits from patch-boxes, but nearly all 
pretty ornament to wear with an Irish lace set, and Dolly 


in answer to a number of 


requests, and any special information regarding th velope is inclosed 


em will be given by letter if a stamped, self-addressed en 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1910 

















Now— 


the question 
reduces itself 
to just this: 
Are you will- 
ing to trust to 
Chance in 
buying soda 
crackers, or are 
you going to 
assure yourself 
of getting the 
finest soda 
crackers ever 
made— 


needa 
Biscuit 





a Package 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 






































INCE the first of these special pages for house- 

keepers’ needlework appeared in THE JOURNAL 
some unusually good pieces have been contributed 
by home sewers, and it is a pleasure to present them 
for the benefit of other housekeepers, especially 
as they suggest the simple fancy sewing which 
busy women enjoy doing. On the bureau scarf 
and pincushion the design is very well planned, 
and worked in solid work and eyeleting on medium- 
weight linen. The three doilies (about plate size) 
have centers of linen with new designs in edgings. 
The one on the left shows a ready-made doily 
trimmed with tatting. The othertwo are of foreign 
make, one in crochet and the other in 
crochet and braid. Directions for the last 
two doilies will be mailed upon application 
if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the request. 
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Pretty and Useful Work Apron 


Needlework Presents 
for Housekeepers 


By Marion Wire 





The Bureau Set and the 
Three New Doilies Show a 
Charming Variety of Simple 
Home Needlework 










N THE laundry bag, with the new idea of apply- 

ing torchon lace on the design instead of em- 
broidery, we have a handsome, durable piece in 
linen and linen lace, which will practically never 
wear out. The Southern girl’s idea of a lingerie 
pillow is dainty in the extreme, made of fine white 
linen, with the scallops, eyelets and monogram 
worked with linen thread. There is a real charm, 
too, about the quaint-looking hand-made sewing 
box, in black satin lined with yellow, and a yellow 
chrysanthemum embroidered on the lid. Handy 
work aprons may just as well be both pretty and 
useful like this one in unbleached muslin bound 
with red-check gingham. The sash cur- 
tain and the rug are most attractive in their 
originality, and such a pretty lace-trimmed 
white apron as this one never comes amiss 
in a well-regulated household. 
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A Southern Girl’s Idea of a Dainty and 
Practical Lingerie Pillow Slip 
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Sash Curtain of While Muslin With a Border 
in Thimble Work. The Rus Illustrated Below 
Shows How Effectively a Design May be 
Threaded in Ordinary Burlap 
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A Quaint Sewing Box of Black 
Satin With Yellow Tiimmings 


Dainty Apron of Lawn and Lace 





NOTE-—It is not possible to furnish transfer patterns for any of these designs, but Miss Wire will be glad to furnish any information 
at her command regarding quantity of materials, sizes, cost, etc., if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent for the reply. 











‘Send Ancther Dozen” 


F YOU ever tasted 

Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup we needn’t tell 
you how delicious 
and satisfying it 1s. 
You siow. 


And you know how easy it is to 
prepare; and how wonderfully con- 
venient for all seasons and occasions. 

All we need say is, get all the good 
of it. Order sufficient at a time 


| and have it in the house. 


It always opens fresh and pure; 
and full of appetizing flavor. The 


_oftener you serve it the better for 


your family’s health and satisfaction. 
There is nothing like 


Camptell. 
Tomato Soup 


It is the only prepared soup made 
of choice, New Jersey tomatoes 


| ripened to the hour on the vines. 


If you never ate this wholesome 
delicacy you cannot afford to put 


_ off trying it. 





It pleases the most critical taste. 
It is appropriate at the most form- 
al functions. It is welcome 
anywhere. 

Almost every day there is some 
occasion when it is exactly what you 
want. 

Our handy little Menu Book de- 
scribes many tempting ways to serve 
it, either hot We will 
gladly send you a copy for the ask- 
ing. And if any Campbell’s Soup 
does not fully meet your expecta- 


or cold. 


tions the grocer refunds your money 
without demur. 
Why not phone your order now? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock ‘lurtle 
Souillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 
Consommeé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 

Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 





to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CampBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


I’d die for Annie Laurie, 
But for CampéSell’s Soup not 1. 
I’d rather live in glory 
When the swallows 
ward fly. 


home- 
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Dishes That Invalids Will Enjoy 
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The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Journal Housewives 





HIS is both delicate and dainty, and 
likely to tempt the appetite of any 
1 Gill of Salt Codfish invalid who likes fish. . 

i Gill of Rich Cream The codfish should be shredded fine, 
1 Ese and your measurement of the gill should 
Paprika be a generous one. Put the fish in a 
small stewpan and cover with cold water. 
Let it come to the boiling point; then drain off the water, add more 
cold water, let it come to the boiling point once more, and then drain 
for the second time. Now add to the fish the gill of cream. Beat the 
white of the egg to a stiff froth; then beat the yolk well and put it 
with the fish and cream. Season with the paprika, which is a sweet 
red pepper and may be used quite freely. Place the saucepan over 
the fire and stir until the sauce is like soft custard. At this point 
“cut in,” lightly and quickly, the white of the egg which you have 
already beaten. All the work must be done quickly after the egg 
is added tothe cream. Serve at once. 


SALT FISH SOUFFLE 














HIS is quite simple and generally 
proves most acceptable, but to have 
it in perfection it is necessary that the 


SCRAPED BEEFSTEAK 
¥% Pound of Beefsteak 








Butter pan should be very hot, the cooking 
Salt and Pepper done quickly, and the dish served just 
Parsley as soon as it is ready. 





The steak may be from the round, but 
must be juicy. Scrape off with a knife or spoon enough to make a 
cake of small size, about three-quarters of an inch thick. Take some 
of the meat from which you have scraped the material for this cake 
and cut it into pieces about an inch or two square. Have at hand a 
very hot frying-pan and sear your pieces of meat onit. Having done 
this, put the meat in a lemon-squeezer and squeeze the juice out on 
the scraped beef. Now mix this beef and the juice together until you 
can shape it into a cake, taking care that you have a clean frying-pan 
very hot. Put in the cake and turn it once or twice with a pancake 
lifter. Have ready two hot plates. Put the cake on one, add salt, 
pepper and butter, garnish with parsley and cover with the second 
hot plate. Serve without any delay. 





RAW BEEF SANDWICH 
A Small Piece of Steak 
2 Slices of Bread 
Butter 

Seasonin2 


a ae made in this way 
taste good and are quite nourishing. 
Usually the patient has no idea that the 
meat has not been cooked. 

Lay the steak on a board and scrape 
both sides with a dull knife, leaving the 
tough sinews. Season with salt and 
pepper the meat you have thus removed, and mix well. Some persons 
like to usea little red pepper. Toast two slices of bread, and when you 
have buttered them spread the scraped meat on the toast. Turn the 
two slices together like a sandwich, cut them in strips, place them in 
the oven for a minute and then serve. 














REAK the egg into a bowl and give 





URING convalescence the doctor 

often orders eggs, eggs, eggs, and 
sometimes it is difficult to induce the 
patient to accept them. As it is fre- 
quently the case that the white of the 
egg is the part which is most desirable 
for the patient, the following recipe may be used when everything 
else has failed: Put the unshaken whites of two fresh eggs in a lemon- 
ade-glass. Add the lemon juice and put in enough cracked ice to make 
the glass half full. Sweeten with especial care, as patients generally 
make more objection to too much sugar than too little. Place a 
shaker over the glass and shake until the whites are thoroughly broken 
up, but not too foamy. Put in enough cold water to fill the glass and 
give to the patient at once. 


ALBUMEN WATER 


Whites of Two Fresh Exes 
Juice of Half a Lemon 
Cracked Ice 














T IS best to have the meat from the 
hind quarter. Beat it thin. Let an 
ungreased skillet or frying-pan get 
smoking hot, and lay the beef in it for a 
few minutes, until it turns whitish on 
the under side; then turn it over and 
let the other side get in the same condition. When this has been done 
remove it from the fire at once. Cut it in small pieces, and, covering it 
with the cold water, cook it at the back of the stove, where it will be 
just below the boiling point, for three or four hours. Salt to suit 
your taste. 
If you wish to have the broth very delicate remove the bone before 
simmering the beef. 


BEEF TEA 
1 Pound of Round Steak 
1% Pints of Cold Water 
Seasoning 














Oak the milk into a pint preserving- 
jar and add the egg, cream and 
sugar. Fasten the top on the jar care- 
¥% Teacupful of Cream fully, and shake well for a couple of 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar | minutes; then pour into a glass and 
1 E22 serve immediately. In cases of typhoid 


CREAM PUNCH 
% Teacupful of Fresh Milk 











SCRAMBLED EGG 


1 Eee 
2 Tablespoonfuls Beef Tea 


it a few quick strokes. Add the 
beef tea, or substitute an equal quantity 
of chicken broth if you happen to have 


| 
| 
Seasoninz some. Season with a tiny pinch of salt, 
and a little pepper if you like. Set the 
bowl in a pan of boiling water, and cook, stirring all the time, until the 
egg thickens; then serve immediately. It will make the dish rather 
more attractive if the egg is served on a slice of delicate toast. 








F COURSE you must be very 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS particular to see that the oysters 


6 Oysters are nice and fresh. Beard them and 
Grated Breadcrumbs take away the muscle; then, after 
Butter covering a small saucer with the bread- 
Seasoning crumbs, which should be fine, put the 








oysters on the crumbs and season with a 
very little cayenne pepper and salt. Add a few drops of good vinegar 
or lemon juice to the oysters; then cover with the breadcrumbs and 
dot with tiny pieces of butter. Cook for five minutes in a quick oven, 
or until the crumbs have turned a light brown. 

The beard or frill of the oyster when cooked curls up into a hard, 
rather indigestible piece, and spoils the delicate flavor of the dish. 
That is why it should be removed at the very start. 





TRAIN the cupful of tomatoes 
through a fine sieve in order to get 
rid of all the fiber and seeds. Pour the 
liquid into a granite kettle and add a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut. 
Heat to the boiling point. Add the soda, 
stirring well; and when the tomato 
stops foaming add a cupful of hot milk 
and salt and pepper to suit your taste. If you like, a tablespoonful 
of cracker crumbs may be added also. Serve at once. 


TOMATO SOUP 

1 Cupful of Tomatoes 
Butter 

VY Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Milk 

Salt and Pepper 














ITH these ingredients enough soup 
may be made to serve one person 
three or four times. 

After cleaning the celery cut both it 
and the onion fine. Put into a saucepan 
with the stock and let it simmer slowly 
for half an hour. Beat the butter and 
flour to a smooth, light cream. Stir into 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 

1 Pint of Chicken or Veal 
Stock 

1 Bunch of Celery 

1 Small Piece of Onion 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of Flour 


1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of Cream 
Salt and Pepper 











this a few spoonfuls of the stock; then 
add this mixture to the soup. Boil for 
ten minutes and rub through a fine sieve. 





— Return it to the saucepan and add the 
milk. When this boils add the cream and heat the soup just to the 
boiling point. Season to taste with salt and pepper and serve at once. 

In case you intend to serve the soup several times return to the 
saucepan only half a cupful of the strained soup, adding a quarter of 
a cupful each of milk and cream and heating to the boiling point. 
The remainder of the soup may be kept in a cold place, milk and 
cream being added and the soup heated when required. 





CLAM BROTH 

1 Quart of Clams 

% Cupful of Cold Water 
¥, Cupful of Milk 


T IS best to use the long-neck clams, 
| Bas the round ones have not the same 
| delicate flavor. Wash them thoroughly 
in cold water; then put them in a stew- 
pan and add the half cupful of cold 
. ° —_—_—_—_—_—— water. Let them boil up quickly for 
five minutes; then drain off the juice and strain it through a cheese- 
cloth. Put it in a clean saucepan, and, after adding the milk, let it 
heat just to the boiling point. It should be served immediately, as 
it will lose a part of its flavor by standing or by being reheated. It 
is well to serve it ina bouillon-cup with unsweetened wafers. 





fever you should take especial care to 
leave out the yolk of the egg unless the attending physician says it 
would be perfectly proper to give it to the patient. 





AREFULLY pick over the barley 
and then washit. Cover with three 
pints of water and cook slowly for two 
hours; then pour off a teacupful, strain 
it and sweeten to your taste. Add a 
pinch of salt and the orange juice. Let 
it cook before serving to the patient. It 
will be palatable and nutritious. Let the 
remainder of the barley cook until it is soft enough to pass through a 
sieve, adding more water if necessary; then salt it, sweeten and 
flavor slightly with nutmeg. Pour into a mould, and when it is cold 
serve with thin cream, milk, or any ripe fruit juice, sweetened. 


BARLEYADE AND JELLY 

¥, Pint of Pearl Barley 

3 Pints of Water 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Orange Juice 

Seasoning 











A GOOD PLUM PUDDING 
1 Ege 

¥% Pint of Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Sugar 
Slice of Bread 

¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 
Seeded Raisins 
Flavoring 


AKE a custard of the egg, the milk 

—allowing a good measure of the 
milk—the sugar, salt, and flavoring to 
suit your taste. Pour into a_ small 
baking-dish, drop in a few seeded raisins 
and place on top of the custard a small, 
thin slice of bread, well buttered and 
thickly dotted with raisins. The bread 
should be first dipped in the custard to 
moisten it. Bake the pudding in a slow 
oven until the custard becomes firm and smooth—say about half an 
hour. The pudding is to be eaten cold. 








L 








| HE tapioca should be measured 

rather scantily, and should be soaked 
in cold water over night. In the morn- 
ing add the milk, and cook for one hour 
in a double boiler; then add a pinch of 
1 Ege salt and the sugar, which should be 
Salt measured level and beaten with the yolk 
' of the egg. Stir for one minute, then 
take from the fire. When the pudding is almost cold, beat the white 
of the egg quite stiff and fold it in. Flavor to your taste. 


TAPIOCA PUDDING 

y Cupful of Tapioca 

1 Pint of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 














ITH the quantities of ingredients 
mentioned on the left two cups of 
delicious custard may be made. The 
sugar should be scraped from the cake 
and then measured. After beating the 
1 Exe egg and sugar together thoroughly add 
1 Tablespoonful of the milk and cream. Then fill the cups, 
Maple Sugar and, setting them ina dish of hot water, 
bake in a slow oven until the custard 
sets—say, about forty minutes. Take a little care and the result 
will be perfectly satisfactory. 


MAPLE CUP CUSTARD 
¥, Pint of Milk 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Sweet Cream 














OU cannot have this in perfection 


APPLES IN GRAPE JUICE unless you start with some sound 


Apples apples. Pare them carefully. Have a 
Grape Juice little sweetened, unfermented grape- 
Cream 





juice boiling, and cook the pared apples 
in the juice until they have become 
tender. Then lift them carefully and place them on the serving-dish. 
Boil down the juice until it has become quite thick, and pour it over 
the apples. Serve cold with or without cream. If you like, soft 
custard may be substituted for cream. 








ASH a few dates thoroughly in 

several waters, and, after removing 
the stones, cut each date into two or 
three pieces, using a sharp knife. Place 
in a small bowl and add enough cold 
water to soak them well. Set this over a teakettle of boiling water for 
half an hour or more, so that the dates will swell and become soft 
and tender. When ready to serve, add sufficient cream or milk to 
take away the over-sweet taste. 


DATES WITH CREAM 
Dates 
Cream 














OU will need to have rather a 

generous measure of milk. Put 
half a cupful aside, and heat the rest in 
a double boiler. When it has become 
scalding hot stir into it the flour and 
cornmeal made smooth with the cold 
milk you reserved. Stir occasionally 
while it cooks for two hours, and before straining add a pinch of salt. 
The long cooking is the secret of success in preparing this gruel. 


GRUEL 
1 Pint of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of Yellow 
Cornmeal 











is quite as much a matter of 
food and drink as of linen 
and laces. 


Folks who look so “de- 
lightfully comfortable” in 
sweltering weather know the 
art of wisely selecting dress 
and diet. 


Iced 


Postum 


with Sugar and Lemon 


is a delicious beverage for 
Summer Comfort and one the 


entire family can freely enjoy. 


It contains the nutritive ele- 
ments of the field grains and 
is so nourishing that it is 
really a Food-Drink which re- 
lieves fatigue, satisfies the 
thirst and “ freshens” one up. 


It is important to boil 
Postum at least 15 minutes — 
the longer the better, to bring 
out its flavour and food 
strength—the elements that 
make it palatable and pro- 
duce that feeling of refresh- 
ment and lasting comfort. 


The pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from one’s first glass of 
Iced Postum is a revelation 
not soon forgotten. 


“There’s a Reason” 








Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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ITH the ever increas- 

ing demand forcountry 
and suburban homes, and 
the fast building up of near- 
town land, the problem of 
utilizing every available 
square foot of ground has 
become an important factor 
of consideration. This 
country houseis an especially 
good example of a happy 
combination of house and 
ground, the former being 
simple and practical and the 
latter developed to the fullest 
extent. It is of frame con- 
struction, with walls of gray 
cement plaster on metal lath, 
and the wood trimmings are 
stained dark green. Both 
the construction and land- 
scape work were placed in 
the hands of one architect, 
with the result that each 
was carefully worked out 
with due regard toits proper 
relation to the other, and the 
entire cost, including the 
planting, wasreasonablylow. 




















A Good 
Country House 


Designed by J. Lovell Little, Jr. 
Photographs by Thomas E. Marr 
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F ALL the rooms of 

this house none is more 
appreciated than are the sun- 
room downstairs and the 
sleeping-porch upstairs. 
These were added two years 
after the main house was 
built, and they have always 
been a source of both pleas- 
ure and comfort. In the 
sun-room the floor is of red 
tile, and the wood finish is 
paintedadelicatelight green. 
The electric lighting in this 
room is ingenious, the lights 
being set in recesses in the 
ceiling, and these apertures 
covered with ground glass 
of a greenish tone. More- 
over, the entire interior is 
extremely simple and sym- 
metrical, an arrangement 
which apparently adds size 
to the various rooms, giving 
them a most substantial 
effect, and at the same time 
the result is comfortable 
and satisfying. 
— Contributed by Arthur E. Marr. 








On the Left Above is a View of the Livin’- 
Room, and on the Right of it is the Dinins- 
Room. A Marked Individuality is Apparent 
in Each Room, Yet Both are Furnished and 
Finished in an Unobtrusive Way 
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First-Floor Plan of the Remodeled House 
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Second-Floor Plan of the Old House 
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Second-Floor Plan of the Remodeled House 






































ow | Remodeled a Farmhouse 


By Galen J. Perrett: With Illustrations by the Author 
































FARMHOUSE usually 

has such good simple 

proportions that often it 
only needs a few touches to 
make it beautiful. With this 
doctrine firmly imbedded in my 
mind I started out to find ‘‘the’’ 
farmhouse to which these 
‘‘few touches’’ could be added 
according to my own ideas. 
My quest resulted in the pur- 
chase of a small farmhouse, 
with a one-story shedlike ex- 
tension which looked dilapi- 
dated enough at first sight: it 
was sadly in need of paint; the 
leaders were badly rusted; the 
shutters were broken, and the 
whole place was covered with 
rubbish; but I could hardly 
see its shortcomings because I 
was so busy thinking of its 
possibilities. First a porch 
was added with a pedimented 
roof, square posts, and old- 
fashioned seats. The window- 
sashes were removed, and 
small-paned ones substituted 
in their place; the house was 
given a generous coat of white 
paint, and a shining, old- 
fashioned brass knocker was placed 
on the front door. The rubbish was 
cleared away, clematis was planted 
to climb over the porch, and a border 
of perennials, which will bloom from 
early spring until late in the autumn, 
was set around the house. Every 
one must agree that these are simple 
means to beautify a home. 


HE interior had been partitioned 

off upon the general principle that 
a small house must have small rooms. 
After careful consideration I decided 
to have only two rooms on the first 
floor, each large enough to be habit- 
able and to be in daily use. These 
would be the living-room, and the 
dining-room and kitchen combined, 
but with the objectionable features 
of the kitchen—the stove and the 
sink—placed in the extension. This 
arrangement allows for better venti- 
lation for the cooking odors, and 
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keeps the kitchen sink from the 
sight of the diners, and at the 
same time it is handy to both 
stove and dining-table. 

One end of the room contains 
a dish cupboard with small- 
paned doors, and at the other 
end is the dining-nook. Here 
a novel space-saver has been 
arranged in the way of built-in 
seats around three sides of the 
table. The chairs and wood- 
work were painted a grayish 
green, and the walls a lighter 
color. In the pantry were 
placed plenty of shelves within 
easy reach, and hooks for all 
of the pots and pans. 


ITH its ample, cheery fire- 

place the living-room is 
the best room in the house. 
The color scheme here is espe- 
cially pretty. Allthe woodwork 
is painted white, and the walls 
are a dull buff color. Dainty 
scrim curtains with a border 








This and the Old House at the Top of the Page Show a Marked Contrast 






















































































of dark blue hang at the 

windows, and the furniture is 

stained a Flemish brown. 

Upstairs the front part of the 
hall has been partitioned off, and 
two dress closets and a cupboard 
built in for linen and blankets. A 
partition was torn down to combine 
two small bedrooms into one large 
room with a brick fireplace. This 
is finished in blue and white, and the 
furnishings kept as simple as possible. 
By raising the roof of the extension 
space has been provided for additional 
closets and for a future bathroom, 
which will have plenty of light and 
ventilation, and which will be pro- 
vided with closets and shelves for 
storage purposes. At present, how- 
ever, this is used as an attic. There 
are further changes contemplated — 
such as finishing two bedrooms in the 
attic of the main building, and light- 
ing them by cutting side windows 
and adding dormers. But these are 


plans for the future—and those which 
have already been carried out cost 
the modest sum of $580. 
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The Dining-Room End of the Kitchen Showing the Built-in Seats 


























A Simply Furnished Bedroom Whose Color Scheme is Blue and White 
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The Simple Plan Arrangement of 
the $200 Cottage Which was Re- 
modeled From an Old Boathouse 
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T SEEMS hard to believe 

that an old discarded boat- 

house was the nucleus of 
this attractive cottage, but a 
little work and less than 
$200 transformed it. Two 
porches were built. The old 
sliding door was removed, 
the opening boarded up part 
way, and above this three 
windows added. A parti- 
tion across the boathouse 
provided a living-room and 
a bedroom, and a small addi- 
tion beyond the bedroom 
gave a kitchen.—Contributed 
by Mrs. W. C. Greene. 
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Three Litthe Summer Homes 


Which Show What Can be Done for Little Money 
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The Plan is Good, and the Rooms are All 
Conveniently Arranged 
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The Rustic Finish of the Exterior Harmonizes With the Surroundings 


N A HILLTOP surrounded 

by magnificent trees stands 
this comfortable bungalow, which 
cost $835. All the exterior wood- 
work has been left to weather. 
In the interior the walls of the 
living-room are paneled with 
12-inch boards. The ceiling is 
hipped from the four corners, 
which produces an effect of 
greater space and loftiness. 
When the weather does not per- 
mit the meals to be served on the 
porch the living-room is used as 
a dining-room, and here a china 
closet was built in with paneled 
doors so that the wall space ap- 
pears unbroken. The bedrooms 
are of rough finished boards 
covered with heavy paper over 
which flowered chintz is tacked, 
with battens between the breadths. 
—Contributed by Louise B. Merritt. 

















Whippoorwill Lodge in the Heart of the Northern Woods 


SPOT far away from the turmoil and the 

grind of the busy city was selected for 
this log-cabin. Cobblestones were plentiful, 
and the lumber near at hand so that the 
building was put up entirely by woodsmen. 
The shingles were stained a rich dark brown, 
which harmonizes with the mottled brown of 
the peeled log. This and the staining of the 
interior woodwork was done by the owners 
themselves, and all the furniture was designed 
and built by them. The first floor has one 
large attractive room which is the living-room 
and dining-room combined, but a screen 
covered with brown burlap is sometimes used 
to divide it. Besides this room there is a good- 
sized kitchen and a front and rear porch. 
Both of the latter are screened and have 
cemented floors. In the second story are 
three bedrooms and a hallway. The parti- 
tions between the rooms are of matched 
floorings and are stained asoft brown. The 
cost, including two acres of ground, was only 
$487. Contributed by Mrs. A. F. Rowley. 
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The Plan of the First Floor | 
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AM not a stupid old woman who 
talks about the good old times, and 
prophesies destruction for the rising 
| generation. On the contrary, I never 
give way to the discouraging thought 
that things are growing worse. I be- 
x lieve in the evolution ofthe humansoul, - 
and this inspiring belief leaves no room for the idea of 
general deterioration. For example, I see much im- 
provement in our ways of dressing, in spite of foolish and 
ugly fashions. Women are much more comfortable in 
their clothes than they were when I wasa child. Iam 
convinced, too, that we are right in doing away with 
heavy underwear of the sort that holds impurities close 
to the body and closes the pores of the skin. There is 
just a medium of common-sense regarding all these 
things, and while there is no doubt that many women 
and girls commit acts of sheer madness in going too 
thinly clad in wintertime I believe that good will, in DRAWN BY 
the end, result from discarding very heavy underwear. “™ 
The thin bodice or blouse has become a fixture in woman’s apparel, 
and is in itself an evidence of our advance in common-sense. When 
I was a girl the odd waist was a thing practically unknown. All our 
dresses had “ bodies,’ or horrid “ basques,”’ or, perhaps, polonaises, 
and everything, except the sheerest wash fabric, was lined and 
interlined, and stiffened with crinoline and stays. When I remember 
this ‘bondage of crinoline and stiffening of all sorts that used to 
hamper our poor legs and feet, and the tight basques with padding in 
them that once made coats of mail around the female figure, I fairly 
rejoice in our emancipation from such shackles, and am tempted to 
forgive much that now seems foolish in women’s dressing. 





























Woman Will be a Free Creature Some Day when she learns what 
freedom means and what degree of it may actually be appropriated by 
the human being, hedged in as he is by the rights of his fellow-mortals 
and the limitations of his state. 

In her transition from a bondage of ages the female of the genus 
homo is sure to make a lot of mistakes, and she will get plenty of 
encouragement in them; for there is always in society a combination 
of stupidity and immorality that perpetuates fashions and customs 
at which sane people hold up their hands in horror, but to which 
they conform in a measure, because they dread being out of the 
fashion, or feel the uselessness of setting themselves against a popular 
current. When I was a girl it was thought necessary for women 
going to public places to wear some little accessory, such as a cape, 
mantilla, scarf or fichu, to hide the figure. Our skirts were more 
flowing, and the number of petticoats we wore was appalling—to the 
laundress at least. I wonder how we carried all of the things we 
wore. I remember seeing my pretty young sister dress for a ball with 
four stiffly-starched white petticoats! On a sunshiny day if we wore 
a light gown our precautions lest somebody might “see through us” 
were painful, and the girl who looked as if she had not on enough 
petticoats was disgraced. We seldom went uptown when I was a girl. 


] Look at the Girls of Today swinging along bareheaded, their 
corset-covers strung on pink or blue ribbons shining boldly through 
thin “ peek-a-boo” waists, their thin skirts outlining their figures, and 
their feet clad in frivolous pumps, and I do wonder sometimes where 
it is going to stop. And then I wonder, too, if, perhaps, we were not a 
little happier, even in our hampered state, than are the girls today 
with all their freedom to explore many things that were mysteries to 
us. I lived ina little village (and live there still!) and I never lost the 
sense of novelty in going uptown where the stores were, or failed to 
draw somewhat on my courage in crossing the ‘“‘north side of the 
square,”’ which was for years the principal business center of the town. 
If I had walked across that square bareheaded and with my neck and 
arms exhibited to the gaze of every man, rough or gentle, whom I 
might meet there I would have been set down as a girl of only one 
type, and nice people would have snubbed me. 

After all, there was something very lovely in our seclusion; in our 
saving our daintiest looks for home; wearing our sheer gowns and 
cross-strapped slippers only behind the lilac bushes and privet hedges 
of the home garden, and keeping the beauty of our shoulders and arms 
sacred to the gaze of the few whom we admitted to the sanctuary of 
our lives. Men revered women more in those days, and there is no 
use in women denying it. 

But those days are past. Eve is awakened, and she can never go 
back: the only thing that we can now do, having given woman all 
her “rights” save the ballot, is to take our bearings and try to frame 
on the ashes of the barriers we have burned away some sort of moral 
code which is to preserve something of our ideal of woman. 

I hope to live to see the day when the female face and figure will 
not adorn every page we turn, every billboard we encounter, every 
shop window we pass. If this reiteration is as irksome to men as it 
is to me I wonder that any young fellow falls in love or thinks of 
marriage. The feminine is too common to stir curiosity or excite 
interest. Perhaps this is the very reason why the things which are so 
different from those times I can recall do not shock us. 


People are Putting Their Heads Together a Good Deal in late 
years over the immorality of young men at college. It is admitted that 
conditions are awful, yet what are we to do? Does it never occur to 
girls and women that they are very largely responsible for the morals 
of the men of their world?) Women have asked to be admitted to all 
the places that men go—and perhaps they should be allowed to know 
and see all that men know and see, for there has so long been warfare 
over one law for the man and another for the woman that the indica- 
tions for the future are strongly pointing to its abolishment. 

But if women come into man’s world, as they are asking to come, 
they must come with less pronounced femininity. The business 
woman and the woman engaged in public enterprises must not try to 
preserve the dainty and feminine effects belonging to the old-time 
lady who kept within doors and ventured but seldom, and then very 
decorously clad, into the walks of men. I think most business girls 
and women realize this. We see them in their neat shirtwaists and 
well-fitted, modest skirts, and if we do not take off our hats to them 
we ought to, for they are more deserving of our homage than the silly 
society girl or the flashy-fashionable suffragist, who, bedizened and 
overdressed, pushes her way into public places. It would be a good 
business move on the part of proprietors of large stores to require 
less hairdressing of their saleswomen. A quietly-dressed, sensible- 
looking clerk is always in demand, and the shopper turns in disgust 
from an overdressed, elaborately “‘coiffed” saleswoman. 

I am convinced that the general appearance of girls and women 
on the streets, at places of amusement, and even at home, has, in 
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late years, an immoral effect upon young men. There 
is much in modern fashions to suggest the ancient ideal 
of the Jezebel. I heard a city man of much sane 
judgment say that in these days a man could scarcely 
distinguish a fashionable lady from the more prosper- 
ous of the women of the town. 

I went with a wealthy friend of mine to look at a 
gown she had thought of purchasing. The saleswoman 
told her she had sold it that very morning to one of 
the most notorious women in the city. In my eyes 
the gown had been from the start a wretched rag of 
tawdry finery, unfit for a lady to wear, but I knew many 
ladies who were wearing such gowns and who thought 
them ‘dead swell,’”’ and the price of the “little gown,” 
as they called it, was one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Now the fact that a lovely lady and the mistress of 
a house of ill fame should take a fancy to the same 
gown, and that the latter should get it, to the chagrin 
of the former, is in my mind significant of my argu- 
ment that there is something wrong with the fashions, 
and that they are based on lines of immorality. The odd shapes in 
hats—the queer effects all along the line of personal adornment—are 
not, and can never be, ladylike, no matter how “ popular” they are. 


Among Other Things which I think bear the patent stamp of 
pure immorality may be mentioned the “‘peek-a-boo” waist. Its name 
certainly should convey to us its manifest impropriety. Yet I hear 
girls speak of these waists by this name in the presence of young men, 
who, I suppose, are expected to take advantage, and play “peek-a- 
boo” when the girl has the waist on! Have you thought, Mother, of 
the sheer bad taste exhibited here, to say nothing of the impropriety? 
What can be the object of a hole ina waist save to show what is under 
it? You say the girl’s corset-cover and the dainty ribbon that ties 
it “look so pretty.” Doubtless your daughter looks pretty in her 
nightdress, but you do not wish her to sit on the front veranda in it. 
Yet would not this be almost as proper a proceeding as her going 
downtown with her underwear plainly displayed through the open 
pattern of her “‘ peek-a-boo” waist ? 

If you ask me plainly if I believe that such dressing on the part of 
nice girls has an immoral effect upon the young men they associate 
with I answer frankly: ‘Yes.’ It is a breaking down of safeguards 
we once set up for young folk, and I believe the breaking down of 
these safeguards leaves the transition from youthful passion to plain 
immorality a much simpler step than it was in the old days of greater 
modesty and a more severe moral code. The girl herself may not, 
indeed, suffer from this exposure of her charms, because she does it 
unconsciously. Woman’s vanity blinds her to the impropriety of the 
thing she is doing, and she forgets that she may thus harm others 
without actually suffering herself. 

I heard a young man say once to a “flirty”” married woman: “My, 
but you look stunning today, and you’ve got on one of those tantalizin’ 
yokes!” This was what smart writers of fiction call a risqué 
remark, and it passed between two persons who knew quite well what 
they were doing. The woman deliberately dressed for the admiration 
of men, and the man deliberately encouraged her in it. There is 
plenty of this sort of thing going on in “good society,’ and people 
condone, even encourage it; but shall we not some day reach the limit 
of freedom and swing back to a little appreciation of the beautiful 
modesty which alone can sanctify the conjugal life and uplift above 
the cheap ideals of the times God’s blessed institution, the family ? 


I Believe That Many Mistakes are Made by Parents and guardians 
by our effort to gloss over or ignore the figure that passion cuts in the 
lives of the young. It is just this effort to ignore a fact that encour- 
ages the familiarity which now exists between boys and girls at an 
age when they are not responsible. A lion uncaged is not a more des- 
perate thing to deal with than passion fully aroused and conscious. 
It seems to me, in view of this fact, that parents are very careless in 
their dealings with the young. Perhaps it is not a nice subject, but 
niceness never did much of anything in this world. Whenever you 
get ready really to do anything—to build a railroad, or dig a cellar, 
or breed fine cattle or hogs, or fight a battle, or elect a President, or 
do a fine washing of clothes—you just put niceness entirely out of the 
question, roll up your sleeves and “pitch in” regardless of ‘‘some ugly 
smutch, some drop of blood or so, a spot here, there a streak or stain of 
gore,”’ and this is what the people who really grapple with the human 
race at first hand must do. There must be no glossing over, no pro- 
fession of niceness to cloak secret immorality. 

I was talking with a woman who has taught school for forty years 
and had to deal with all classes of society. She told me that she 
invariably found cases of morbid vulgarity among the children of good 
families. The children of the lower orders, she said, were frankly bad, 
but it was among those whose parents were especially devoted to 
niceness that she unearthed shocking conditions of refined immorality. 

It is just this spirit of trying to ignore human nature that leads 
parents to do everything they can to expose children to the dangers of 
premature development and awakening of passion. They herd their 
boys and girls together at school, allowing the girls to display their 
charms in clothes which disclose the budding figure, and deliberately 
furnish the propinquity which fans the flame of sex emotion at a time 
when physical conditions render it especially inflammable. Then 
they send the boy off to college and wonder why he breaks all bounds 
and plunges into real dissipation. The ‘ peek-a-boo” waist, the 
plainly-disclosed underwear emphasized by colored ribbons, are 
typical of the freedom, the slight barrier, the easy access, which the 
times have set up between man and woman, and boy and girl. 


There is No Mystery Any More. Woman stands disclosed: bare- 
headed in the marketplace, her figure outlined clearly, her clothing 
transparent, even perforated. What is there, then, to foster modesty 
or inspire reverence in our young men? These may be the views of a 
hopeless “old fogy,”’ but at least they are the opinions of one who has 
not forgotten youth’s headlong passions once they are given rein, or 
youth’s possible innate reticence and timidity if only circumstances 
are such as to hinder premature disclosures. 

It seems to me that older people have been busy in the past twenty 
years opening avenues for immoral conditions and sanctioning one 
encroachment after another upon that sweet privacy and tender 
seclusion that should belong to the young girl, not more for her own 
sake than for that of the young man in whose early manhood woman- 
kind should remain a luminous mystery, leaving something to dis- 
cover later when all his dreams come true. 
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TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 
FLUFFED SOAP POWOERS BY PEAR- 
LINE’S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT YOU’LL 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1910 


be fooled by the 

size of the Soap 
Powder Packages 

Some look big but 

do little. Here are the 

results of an actual test: 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 
STANDARD OF MEA- 
SURE. FOR = SOAP 


<3 tablespoonful of 


PEARLINE weighed 
ONE OUNCE, 


—a tablespoonful of 
one of the Fluffed, 
Look - Big packages 
weighed ONE-HALF 
OUNCE 


—a tablespoonful of 
another of the Look- 
Big Fluffed packages 
weighed ONE-HALF 


OUNCE SCANT 


You should be able 
to guess the story—think 


of Corn before and after 
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ALWAYS HAS BEEN 
IS NOW 
ALWAYS WILL BE 


Bye by Test 


Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 





‘Use a Little Gumption 












Three New Baskets Made Entirely 
of the Products of Nature’s Garden 


Rugs and Baskets Which 
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Braided Meadow-Grass Basket 


some unusually interesting craftwork, are really 

made from the products of Nature’s garden, 
such as corn husk, rush, pine needles, swale grass 
Perhaps a few points regarding the preparation of 
the raw materials will be of value in the beginning. All willow twigs 
and heavy reeds needed for the framework must be soaked in warm 
water. The corn husks, rush, grass and pine needles should be 
placed between damp cloths for several hours to make them pliable, 
thus preventing fracture in working. Gather the rush in August, and 


[snes new and useful baskets, which show 


and fern stems. 


use when well seasoned. Throughout 
the construction of most of the work 
small, headless nails or 34 to % inch 
brads are used. 

A woven mat like the one in the 
last row may be made on the ordinary 
loom. It measures 22 by 28 inches. 
The warp consists of common twine, 
and is woven with dried corn husk. 


OR the flat reed and braided rush 
scrap-basket a foundation of pine 
wood 8 inches square and % inch thick 
makes a solid bottom. Each corner 
is sawed off % inch so that the frame- 
work may fit securely. To the corners 
of this base are fastened with brads 
the vertical reed uprights 14 inches 
high and % inch in diameter. Half- 
way between these corner uprights on 
each side are placed other reed up- 
rights of the same diameter and length 
eight in all. Connect the tops of 
the uprights with another strip of the same sized 
reed, and bend to form a square the same size as 
the bottom, overlapping the ends. Between the 
bottom and this top frame are placed seven double 
bands of flat reed 14 inch in width, forming eight 
even spaces about 134 inches wide. These bands 
are made of strips 38 inches long. Fasten one 
end of each strip to an intermediate upright, 
leaving the other end free. 

Cut braided rush into one hundred and fourteen 
strips 17 inches long, and nail 3 strips, one beside 
the other, to the edge of the base directly against 
the upright to which the bands are secured. 
Weave these three under and over, turning their 
upper ends over the frame at the top, and fasten 
each with a brad on the inside. Then make 
another square frame, and after it has been wound 
with the braided rush nail it securely just inside 
the top frame. Cover the exposed ends around 
the edge of the base with a strip of rush 
braid. Rings are made and wound with the 
flat reed, and fastened to the frame for 
handles. 


PRACTICAL door mat made of 

braided rush and braided raffia is 
shown just above the basket illustrated. 
This is easily done if one makes a rough 
frame upon which to weave. Take four 
strips of wood about 1% inches thick. Cut 
them the desired length and width of your 
mat. Nail firmly at the corners. At the 





A Tumbler-Case Made 
of Corn Husks 


Cost Nothing 


By Louise Brigham 





A Pine-Needle Trinket Basket 











Footstool Made of Braided Rush 
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Mat Woven With Corn Husks and String 
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Rush and Willow Flower-Basket 


top and bottom of this frame l-inch wire nails are 
driven in an inch and a half apart, the top row cor- 
responding with the bottom row. Braid enough 
yards of natural raffia of the three strands to fill the 
warp by securing the end with a knot attached to the first nail and 
laying the raffia over the nails from top to bottom. The body of this 
mat is red and natural raffia, with a diamond design in the center 
composed of natural raffia. Two strips of solid green rush, two of 
natural raffia, and five rows of braided rush border both sides and 
make a rug which is durable as well as effective. 


OR the footstool of braided rush 

make a ten-strand braid 4% yards 
in length, and 3% inches wide. Cut 
this into nine pieces: one 46 inches 
long for the band forming the edge; 
four 16 inches long; four 13 inches 
long for the disks. Sew two 16-inch 
pieces together with heavy twine, 
using abodkin. On each side of this 
sew an 18-inch strip. Do the same 
with the 16 and l3inchlengths. Cut 
these squares into circles about 16 
inches in diameter. One forms the 
bottom, the other the top of the foot- 
stool. Sew one to each edge of the 
46-inch strip, and before inclosing 
the end of the encircling strip stuff 
with hay. Braid two 7-inch lengths 
of three strands for handles. Tuck 
in between band and disk, and sew. 

The rush and willow basket is made 
like the melon-shaped basket, the 
handle from which the spokes radiate being 
placed at the center instead of the ends. 
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OR the green and dried pine-needle basket 

all large ends are removed from the pine 
needles, and the dried and green ones kept in 
separate bundles. The center is begun by form- 
ing a small ring made of two or three green pine 
needles. This is sewed with heavy brown linen 
thread, using the over-and-over stitch. More 
needles are added until you have a flat mat four 
inches in diameter. The sides are then moulded 
into a low bowl shape an inch and a half in 
height, the outer edge forming a graceful curve. 
The stitches should radiate from the center in 
even rows a quarter of an inch apart. 

The swale grass, corn husk and raffia basket 
with removable cover is a Pocumtuck basket 
from Deerfield in a combination of its natural- 

colored raffia, olive green and old blue, 
sewed over number one reed. 

The dried maiden-hair fern stem and 
raffia basket from Wisconsin (the central 
one of the top row) not only is of unusual 
grace, but the combination of the reddish 
birch bark with the reddish fern stem 
(which assumes that color after becoming 
dried) also adds to its charm. This is sewed 
with the same shade of raffia until the top 
is reached. Here three stitches of green 
and four of natural raffia complete the 
whole. 
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Glass Flower-Holder of 
Plaited Rush 


Williams’ Talc Powder is as 
pure and white as the driven 
snow, as soft and fluffy as eider- 
down, impalpably fine and 
velvety smooth. Endorsed by 
physicians and nurses. 

Its attractive and convenient 
box contains nearly 15 per cent 
more powder than other kinds 
sold at the same price. 

The remarkable popularity 
attained by 


“Willi ams 
alc 
Powder 





|in a comparatively short time 
|can only be explained by its 
superior qualities and by the 
fact that people who are care- 
'ful and particular are using it 
because they find it better 
than other kinds. Ask your 
druggist. 


Two odors—Violet and Carnation. 
A liberal sample of either, in a miniature 
can, mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 
Address The J. B. Williams Company 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 














You can 
| tell it by ? . 
theQuick- Two odors: 
Gute. \ Violet and Carnation 
| closing 
Patented 
Hinge d- 
cover box. 


: n{! \| 4 | 
| Bil | ye . 


Ask your dealer for Williams’ Toilet Soaps, Jersey 
| Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 4 | 
\ 
f 
URING the hot months avoid all heat-producing foods, The digestion is never quite up to standard during the hot 
fat meats, sugar, starches, greasy dishes, as suet pud- months: for this reason eat less than usual; do not ‘‘stimulate”’ 
dings, pies and fried foods. Cut down your potatoes, your appetite, and be sure to masticate the food thoroughly. 
rice and white bread, and substitute fresh ripe fruit and succulent In answer to the many letters asking for the menus I use myself I 
vegetables. If you are a meat-eater use less meat, and substitute have, in the last week, on this page, given those used on my own 
eggs and milk. Do not take stimulants. Use tea and coffee spar- table during the corresponding week last year. We never eat an 
ingly, and always warm. Avoid iced foods and drinks. There is early breakfast. Coffee without food is served to those who wish it 
nothing more heating than ice cream and rich frozen custards. from six-thirty to seven-thirty. We breakfast at eleven-thirty and 
Sherbets and frozen fruits are cooling, but dangerous if eaten rapidly dine at five-thirty. Our hard work is done before breakfast and 
at the close of a meal. Use fruits at first hand, rather than in stews, between one and four o’clock. 
sauces and desserts. , I am sure that no enlightened or balanced intellect, even in the 
I have intentionally cut potatoes from these menus, and given two “profession,” would advise eating in the early morning when the 
succulent vegetables instead. Dinner salads, at all seasons of the appetite must be induced by orange juice or grapefruit; or by such 
year, should be dressed with a simple French dressing. For suppers, salt foods as bacon or ham; or by hot breads. The appetite of 
or for luncheons, where the salad is the “meat,”’ fish, chicken, eggs hunger is the only appetite that ever induces the digestive organs 
and lamb mixed with lettuce may be dressed with mayonnaise. to pour out the fluids of life. | 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST — See anageta — JUST LOVE IT “i 
Berries Rice Gems Cantaloups : _ Fruit - Vegetable Bouillon, Whipped Cream 
Coffee Panned Tomatoes, White Sauce Boiled Eggs Toast Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce e e e 
Toast Coffee Coffee corn Gems Little girls and little boys 
: INE Sliced Peaches ° ‘ 
ree Dinner DINNER j like Underwood Deviled 
‘ Cold Sees Noodle S (Left-O Chicken) Chicken Broth (Chicken Giblets) DINNER 
ig Ss Tomatoes, Tomato Sauce Noodle Soup (Le ver Chicke 1icken Broth 1icken Giblets 
I paneling cae Ge Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes Broiled Chops Peas Tomato Bouillon, Whipped Cream Ham. 
-ettuce Salad, French Dressin Peas Sliced Tomatoes Stuffed Eggplant Peas x . ° 
: ee eee Balle Crackers : Lettuce Salad I Left-Over Rice Pudding _ on Cob Spread it on their bread 
Wafers Cheese .ettuce Salad 
f SUPPER Coffee MONDAY’S SUPPER IN Huckle y Flommer and butter and hear the 
4 ; va Nee . 7ING-DIS uckleberry Flummery . > 
on. Surren warm ww en chorus: “Gee, that’s good, 
f Fruit Wafers | Omelet bad == Young Lima Beans Apple Salad Sica mother.’”’ 
___.__ —— a << igaiag Fruit Spice Cake Baked S : Anal 
4 = - — : aked Swee es ’ 
: BREAKFAST 1 JR Omelet With Fresh Peas And why does it taste 
7 — a — ae WI Theat Geme ° 
Rolled 4 Sel Milk BREAKFAST BREAKFAST Tomubaes Wie Preach Dressing good ? Oh, just because 
to) Cat, WK dK 7 : Fried Eggplant, Cold Tomato Sauce — 
Toast Coffee Moulded Farina With Fruit Juice Toast Coffee shee it’s ham, salted, and sugared, 
Steamed Eggs Toast S 4 
DINNER Coffee DINNER ‘ Cream of Pea Soup and seasoned with hickory 
‘ ’ 3ean Soufflé Baked Tomatoes ° : 
Raspberry Cocktail rey Cream of Pea Soup | , a atoe 
Salisbury Steak, Tomato Sauce DINNER Stalled Sanash, Suece Holanduiee otring Beane. smoke; boiled en casserole 
Stewed Cucumbers Raspberry Cocktail New Potatoes Corn eabbage salac . 
Lettuce and Pea Salad Lamb, Mint Sauce Okra Jelly Salad Watermelon to detain that good ham 
Wafers Rice Peas Fruit — 2 a h fi ; h 
Tomato Salad —- Wafers Siecienins taste, then ground fine wit 
SUPPER Coffee SUPPER ———— 
- saa iiattinn ; Cantaloups mustard and 42 s ices. 
P ns ‘ ates F 
Tomatoes en Surprise SUPPER Tomatoes en Surprise, Mayonnaise Eggs Virginia, Cream Sauce 
Brown Bread : é ; Sandwiches ‘ Nupbicsd Smackish and piquant iS 
Raspberry Float Cheese Soufflé Whole Wheat Gems Fruit —- es pe Siiaiebiad 
= ‘ruit — : — the taste. 
BREAKFAST ee aa = BREAKFAST DINNER 
Farina Porridge With Berries BREAKFASI 1! Sliced Peaches, Cream Careal Clear Tomato Soup . i "A | E 
Rolls Fruit | Toast Coffee oe Mz se eo With Parmesan 
Coffee Shirred Eggs Toast tewed Corn With Okra 
: = — sa THE TASTE 
JINNER : : 
ee Soup Soubise = ; i 
Scotch Broth epee Broiled Skirt Steak | Stewed Corn : : 
Boiled yng r of Mutton, Pea Soup (Lamb Bones) String Beans BREAKFAST | k or all outdooring _ great : 
Caper Sauce Stuffed Eggplant Baked Tomatoes Cabbage Salad Wafers iuctteherrie . . 4 
Rice Peas Lima Beans Fruit Muffins Milk i EUCRICDEETICe ; For all indooring — greater 
Tomato Salad Wafers Ice Cream Shirred eggs , ; Rice Gems ; i poem — 
omnes’ SUPPER | ao + onan | Send for “Taste the Taste 
SUPPE SUPPER . | | : J 
rs 1 | Nut Steaks Peas Tomatoes } DINNER | P ™ Y sey. | . es 
Omelet With New Peas || Cold Lamb Salad Corn Loaf Bread u gy a ni cl Preise | and Some Cookery News,” a 
‘he -MmsS > | e » | ° : 
Fruit " — — Wafers || i ruit Ginge e sponge c ead | Fruit | Stuffed Cuc pene oing ‘owe Sauce | free book that tells how to make 
| ee | = — /- . Beach bid eee rare sandwiches, soufllés, can- 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFASI cach Murch Cake . tome ae ae seilitis 
Cc ; 1 via '! Huckleberries in Hot Farina Milk Fruit 5 ; = — apes, ors : ceuvres, rare pits, 
antaloups Toas e Ee > arley Milk 3REAKFAS rec] — > > 
Broiled Tomatoes Wheat Rolls Toast sat ee ae ‘ E < st dressings — Underwood Deviled 
Coffee DINNER , ‘omato Bouillon H: di sh ae nates th rht f 
eke Creamed Salt Cod Corn Gems} am dishes younever thougnt of, 
ER Cream of Corn Soup DINNER Lettuce Salad > 
rea } Braised Calves’ Hearts, Vieinieiie Tuite | Also send for “ Underwood’s 
Okra Soup, Crofitons Brown Sauce ‘ricassee of Le Stewe ; DINNE . . . 
Bean Souffié Baked Tomatoes Rice °” String Beans OS ae seas wee ; | New England Sea Foods,” an- 
Stewed Squash trogen Raanpberrie ey iGake ‘Ak “gg Soup, Croiitons > 
a. epet = ectand Frozen Raspberries Spice Cake Peach Dutch Cake Milk Planked Fish, Potato Bordér | other free book. It tells a taste 
ae i Sliced Cucumbers on Lettuce, . 
SUPPER a ve ae SUPPER French Dressing | New Englanders know—the 
Cheese Soufflé 3rown Breac Macz ( s, ( Sz Toasted Crackers Cream Cheese | : . : of ; 
Curry of Tomatoes Rice il Sliced cana atoes Fruit lac sala 4 mn rte ee : a Coffee rca —— salt sea taste of Underwood’s 
ee ae a ies a delicious fried «sardines in oil, 
BREAKFAS1 PaRART aS) | ee es er MERARPASE mustard, tomato sauce, and 
; es Creamed Salt Cod Corn Gems BREAKFAST Cantaloups ; s 1 x = d 
Creamed C ee? : Corn Gems Coftee Creole Eggs Gema Omelet With Fresh Tomatoes souse;, Clams in their own de- 
Coffee Coffee ies PP rivet anal ; lectable juice; lobsters, etc 
DINNER earts of Lettuce, French Dressing J , . =o r 
DINNER ea lafers | ° 
Ck B ill Clam or Tomato Broth DINNER W afers | Also send I 5c for a small 
—— 9 ik ci Planked Fish, Potato Border Tomato Bouillon, Whipped Cream DINNER m : 
ecan Roll, Sauce Hollandaise Lettuce and Sliced Cucumbers, White Stew of Fish ome: can of Underwood Deviled 
String ——— French Dressing Boiled Potatoes Salsify Soup, Crackers 
Watermelon Cream Caen Wafers Sliced Cucumbers, French Dressing Baked Peppers iy With Nuts Ham to try. 
. Coffee Toasted Crackers Cheese and Rice 
SUPPER . : : : ‘ 19 
Coffee Corn Pudding Peas When you send for booklet 
Thin Cold Mutton Tomato Salad SUPPER Lettuce Salad Wafers : Pd 
Brown Bread __ ee SUPPER Sliced Peaches or ham always send your gro- 
Berries Sponge Fingers White Sauce Eggs in Jelly on Lettuce -——-— SS RNS cer’s name, please. 
(AT — eS Rice Gems _ Sandwiches SUNDAY BREAKFAST IN. i 4 2 
BREAKFAST rent bschneteie Fruit ee CHAFING-DISH Don’t put it off. You’ll for- 
Fruit " teaalealaae ator pan iene eameameeeameine — —<—<—— ————— : Cantaloups y 1 set ¢ J > 
Shirred Eggs ici Toast Bes AKFAST BREAKFAST Creamed Chicken With Peas get it. Get some U nderwood 
Coffee Fruit vs _ Nut Bread Deviled Ham and some 
Omelet Rolls Fruit es ope Tomato Salad, French Dressing : x 
DINNER Coffee i eee Toast Wafers Underwood New England Sea 
Bisque of Tomato Soup, Crofitons ye BUFFET SUPPER—ON PorcH Foods from your grocer today. 
Cannelon of Beef, Brown Sauce DINNER | DINNER T ‘ S ; M : 3 b - 
Potatoes Peas %, , m omatoes en Surprise, Mayonnaise es 
"Watermelon or Fruit 2 Beef ssa tome Sauce Boil Freee s u Honolulu Sandwiches Nut Bread Wm. Underwood & Co., No. 
’ c we 11eC 40 zg Sauce > > >t : ‘g 
Stewed Corn and Tomatoes | Rice = Peas Ro ited Ginge gh 64 Fulton ot., Boston, Mass. 
SUPPER Lettuce Salad Wafers Cabbage Salad olled Ginger Wafers 
Corn Pudding String Bean Salad | Sliced Peaches Spice Cake Fruit UU_=__([[——————a 5 
fiscuits ae BREAKFAST UNDERWOOD 
Fruit SUPPER SUPPER : 
p } Cup of Tomato Bouillon | 
= —- - ( une Sees a Roll }| Cold Nut Roll Sliced Tomatoes Corn Pudding Rolls DEVILED 
aie Sliced Lomatoes Bread and Butter String Bean Salad 
ncarenetuate k Brown Bread as | Sliced Peaches Berry Muffins, Berry Sauce 
Raspberries in Currant Sauce Berries Spice Cake | ae ae HAM 
Broiled Eggplant Eggs Jy ae gee ae DINNER | 
Rolls Coffee = | BREAKFAST Giblet S 
| REAKFAST | ae riblet Soup 
| DINNER ss 1 ; Fruit = Chicken Soufflé (Dark Meat) 
| Be Fruit ; }| Eggs Toast Boiled Rice 
Chi Cold ¢ hicken mous a || Beauregard Eggs Toast } Coffee Buttered Beets Lima Beans 
1] hicken en Casserole Rice 1] Coffee 1} aphianin Elia Caene 
\ Stewed Sweet Corn and Tomatoes | || DINNER Peaches in Jelly, Cream 
| Apple Sponge, Sabayon DINNER Cold C P = 9 
} old Consommé EIS: 
1] SUPPER : Vegetable Bouillon 7 Leg of Mutton, Venison Style BREAKFAST 
eeeiaeee 4 | ; Panned ¢ hic ken, Brown Sauce _ Stuffed Peppers Iced Currants 
: egetables in Aspic 1 sreaded lomatoes } _¢ orn Tomato Mayonnaise Stuffed Sweet Peppers Hominy 
piut Sandwiches Cocos Grandmother's Rice Pudding Chilled Watermelon Beet Salad Nut Bread 
OR i : che 
| Tomatoes Stuffed with Sardines, \| SUPPER SUPPER ON PORCH DINNER 
Mayonnaise Dressing 1} Sardine Balls on Lettuce, Cold Sliced Nut Roll and Fowl Cream of Potato Soup 
al French Dressing Sandwiches Curried Eggs Rice | es IO 
olled Bread and Butter Brown Bread Sandwiches Sliced Peaches, Cream Stewed Bananas | 
Berries Sponge Cake Chilled Watermelon Pulp Sponge Cake q Tomato Salad Nut Wafers | Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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Paint Your Walls and 
Get Exact Tints 





AVE you ever tried to match 
wall-paper or any other wall- 
covering to rugs or furniture ? 


@. Have you ever leafed through 
book after book of samples, trying 
in vain to find something that 
would just suit the color values of 
your rugs or draperies ? 

@ You wanted a blue—found six 
blues—and not one but would scream at 


q@ Same withtheyellows,graysand browns. 
@ The only wall covering for the particular 
person is a made-to-order one. Then the 
tint can be made exacf. Use white lead 
paint and have it mixed and tinted by your 
painter fo your order. 

q@ Our white lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’ 
kind) is smooth and clear, tints beau- 


tifully, and gives any 
finish desired — dull, 
half-gloss, high-gloss, 
or enamel. 

The artistic home - maker 
should be the most enthusi- 
astic advocate of ‘ white- 
leading ”’( painting with white 
lead) because there is no 
medium so flexible for 
the expression of the 
tasteful person’s wish. 
Our ‘‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser’’ 
No. 8 is very helpful on both 
interior and exterior decoration. 


Costs but the trouble of asking 
for it. Address 





National Lead 
Company 


An office in each of the 
Jollowing cities: 


New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis. 

(J ohn T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., Phila- 
delphia, ) (Nation- 
al Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh.) 














as steams, stews, boils, etc. 


plete, including full set solid aluminum utensils. 


used and made just as good as the most expensive. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 





OU will be amazed at the seemingly impossible things it does. Bakes 
cake, pie, bread, biscuit, etc. Roasts meat, chicken, game, etc., without 
any heat whatever except that supplied by our patented radiators, as well 


It is a wonderful kitchen help — economical, convenient, and a comfort to use. With one you will spend less time 
in the kitchen. You'll have more time for recreation, reading or sewing in a cool, shady spot and with practically 
no effort or trouble have more perfectly cooked meals than possible in any other way. We positively guarantee the 

**Caloric’’ to do all we claim. Lined with luminite metal. Perfectly sanitary. Made in 15 sizes. Each com- 


We Will Also Send OUR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOKLET which explains and clearly proves in a 
way that cannot fail to convince you beyond question how the seemingly impossible is accomplished by the 


*Caloric.”” Why nothing can be burned or overcooked. ry and how the cheaper cuts of meat can be 


Cloth bound 160 page Cook Book free with every ““CALORIC,” or mailed for 50 cents 


FREE—A Book of = Menus 








Showing «What to Serve” 
and “How to Set and 
Decorate a Table,” beauti- 


fully illustrated in colors. 


Write for it—FREE 


Learn how to reduce your meat 
and grocery bills with a 


“CALORIC” 


Fireless Cook Stove 


Why and how you can reduce your living expenses. 


250 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 




















The Necco Seal 


on the 













Here are chocolates with a difference. Not an ordinary one in the box. 
Each a palate charmer. Thickly covered with smooth, rich chocolate, 
daintily filled with fruits, cream, nougat, nut, caramel, jelly and other 
delicious flavors. Made in the largest confectionery factory in 

the world, where cleanliness is one of the first considerations. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


We \ NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


















KITCHEN 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE} 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
ee 


BOUQUET : 











Preparation for Motherhood 3:5 °°%%, 0es* 2” 


Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Ay about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


G ire Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








f‘ Now, You Show 
This to Your Husband 


and ask him what he thinks of it as a fair dusi- 
ness proposition. 

Read over the coupon together and see if 
he doesn’t say that a trial sack of Occident 
Flour represents as good and safe an invest- 
ment as anyone can make. 

You cannot risk a penny in trying Occident 
Flour. 

You cannot /se a penny in trying it. 

But if you don’t try it you wi// hse an oppor- 


tunity, on which you take no chances, to A Word 
become acquainted with ¢he flour that will go to Dealers 


farther and produce far better baking results 

than any you can be using now. Oc 
Your husband likes good things to eat— 

particularly the good things you make. 


‘cident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want to 
sell goods that give 


pe 











He will like your baking better if you use your customers abso- 
Occident Flour lute satisfaction, you 
: ' must carry Occident 
If we were not sure of this we could not Plews Wi eiie ae \\\ 
afford to make the money-back-guarantee. today. \ 





It Must Cost Mor More 


— So Much ‘Sia 





Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra quality Every good business man 
: . devertiseme ‘ ] af and every woman with a 
are given in advertisements. It would take a book to “good business head” 


give the reasons for Occident quality —to explain about the — knows it 
hard, glutinous wheats used —our unique methods of clean- 


is cheaper to pay 


a little more for an article 


that goes farther and gives 
ing, washing and drying these wheats —the many intricate better results. 
processes of separating and purifying the flour particles Our Offer 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, test and Veer ig Gack oF Ghecident 
safeguard the Occident product. We give you far greater one. making as = /- | 
ey Sees ee . eye " f makings as you wish f | 
assurance of better satisfaction with Occident Flour than you are not satisfied that i 


mere reasons in advertising. We give you the very best it is bett 


er than any other 


cs ; ; p : flour you can buy, your 
reason—proof in the flour itself by trial at our risk. aneu <lil he eineaenl 


without argument i 


All we 


tear off 
hand it 
‘Tear it 









cer does 


for you, 









giving y 
your gi 


Grocer's 


won't forget. If your gro- 
Flour, he can easily get it 


us the coupon or a postal 


and address. 


Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 
wo. 


Grocer’s Adare 


ask is that you / 
the coupon and 
to your grocer. 
off now and you 


not sell Occident 





If he won't, send / 





our own and 
ocer’s name 


ss 


nume and address MUST be filled in 


Special Notice to Grocers :—We will protect y« 


f 


in this guarantee. If any Occident sacks are returned throug! 

satisfaction with the flour, you are authorized to refund 1 

purchase price and we will reimburse you for same. 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 





Special 
Offer Coupon 


Cc 








( 














e full 


», 





1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co.,513 Cherry St.,Philadelphia 
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Will You be My Husband? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


contain the finest palms and eucalypti in Europe, 
the interview took place. With less shyness, but 
more demonstrative tenderness than Victoria, 
Maria da Gloria offered her love and her hand 
to the chosen one. More, she actually asked 
him to share her throne, with the rank and 
prerogatives of King Consort—a dignity vainly 
sought by Mary Tudor for her husband, Philip 
of Spain. 

“The sole honor and delight I prize,’”’ Ferdi- 
nand murmured, kneeling at her feet, ‘‘is to be 
yours—the most loyal as the humblest of your 
subjects—since you can find in your heart some 
affection for me.” 

**Love,” she gently interrupted, with misty, 
laughing eyes—‘‘ Love—a richer crown, I think, 
than any I could bestow! A love deep-rooted, 
and strong, and forever abiding,’’ she whispered. 
And deep-rooted and strong this love remained, 
until her early death, in 1853. 


Wilhelmina Knew Her Own Mind 


the bitter lesson that a Princess of the Blood— 
entitled by her rank to select even her partners 
at a Court ball—must bend or break in her 
father’s hands, and sacrifice the happiness of her 
whole life at his bidding. 


The Broken Heart of a Queen 


OR was Olga the only Queenly woman who 


was forced into a distasteful, if not an abso- 


lutely repulsive, union. Queen Isabella of 
Spain, for instance, about whom so much evil 
has been told, and who was nevertheless the 
most forgiving and the best-hearted woman on 
earth, was subjected to bitter tortures before she 
consented to ally herself to Francis, Duke of 
Cadiz, better known as Don Francis of Assisi. 
When barely fifteen years old the pretty and 
graceful girl fell in love with her cousin, Infant 
Enrique of Bourbon, Duke of Seville, then a 
dashing and handsome captain of cavalry. 
Although Isabella had been Queen since baby- 
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Have 


Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any fine restau- 
rant, that some salt always flows. Ask for 
the reason and you will be told, ‘‘We use 
only Shaker Salt.”’ 

Every home can get that same salt. Every 
good grocer sells it. All that is necessary 
is to insist on genuine Shaker Salt. 


Exceedingly Dry 


Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with starch. It 
flows because it is fine and dry. And it 
comes in a paraffined, sanitary, damp-proof 
box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from Shaker Salt 
by an elaborate process which we control. 
This gypsum is found in all natural salt, 
and no other maker removes it. 

Gypsum is practically plaster of Paris—a 
pebble former, the basis of gall stones and 














gravel. Yet from no table salt save Shaker 
is the gypsum filtered out. 
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hood almost, she had as yet acquired none of 
the energy and self-reliance necessary to her 
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It dissolves 
instantly 
—makes 


ja thick, 
i quick suds 


When Grandma comes, 
the dirt must fly — get 
a package today. See 
our message to you on 


the back. 


Write today for booklet on Grandma, 
THE GLosBe Soap CoMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Export Borax Soap,the borax bar soap, 
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more modern and up-to-date than the two 
Royal ladies already mentioned, availed herself 
of the privileges of her rank in a manner less 
idealistic, but certainly more practical. Having 
inherited from her father, King William III, 
enough obstinacy to render her, as a young girl, 
exceedingly headstrong, she proceeded to make 
a very convincing exhibition of this quality 
when the time came for her to select a husband. 
In turn, Prince Harald of Denmark; her 
cousin, Prince William of Wied; another relative, 
Prince Frederick Henry of Prussia; and the 
Princes Joachim-Albert and Frederick-William, 
sons of the late Regent of Brunswick, were in- 
vited by the Dowager Queen of the Netherlands 
to visit the Court of The Hague, so that the 
sixteen-year-old Ruler might form an opinion 
as to their eligibility. But not even when the 
German Kaiser’s own son was mentioned to 
her as a splendid parti would she consent to 
listen; and her ministers, realizing the desira- 
bility of an early marriage, were at their wit’s 
end. Then, suddenly, the Queen, taking the law 
into her own hands in more senses than one, 
proposed to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, offering him to become Prince Consort 
of her realm—therefore by no means her lord 
and master, but her subject and liege. 


The Loveliest Woman in All Europe 


UT not all Royal fiancées have gone to the 
altar so joyfully as these. Queen Olga- 
Nikolaievna of Wiirtemberg, for instance, the 
favorite and beautiful daughter of Nicholas I, 
Czar of All the Russias, met with a very differ- 
ent fate. When she married the King of 
Wiirtemberg in 1846 she was acknowledgedly 
the loveliest woman in all Europe, as also the 
saddest; for her exquisite features seemed cast 
in marble, and from her wedding day onward 
no one ever saw her smile. The King’s extraor- 
dinarily disagreeable character and their un- 
pleasantly frequent scenes were by no means the 
cause of the incurable sorrow that marred her 
entire life. Nor did they hinder her from so 
scrupulously observing her wifely loyalty that 
she not only prevented him from being put under 
restraint, but also ultimately saved his throne. 
She had been forced by her despotic father 
to accept him, though her heart, then and ever 
afterward, belonged to Prince Bariatinsky, an 
officer of the Russian Imperial Guard. Olga, 
despairing of ever obtaining her father’s consent, 
had proposed to Bariatinsky an elopement and 
a marriage beyond the frontier—a wild under- 
taking indeed, especially in those days! Whether 
the Emperor got wind of the affair or not it is 
impossible to say. One day, however, shortly 
before that set for the projected flight, while 
pacing up and down the room after luncheon, 
arm in arm with the Prince, he drew him into 
an almost intimate conversation. 


The Czar’s Significant Words 


EEN from the windows, the grim profile of 
that gloomiest of strongholds, the Fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, seemed drawn with 
the cold precision of an architectural plan. 
Suddenly the Czar paused, and let his eyes rest 
for a long moment on the great pile of masonry 
where so many nobles, since the time of Peter the 
Great, have been incarcerated in the dungeons 
beneath the magnificent hall where repose the 
last remains of the Princes of the reigning House. 
**Ah!” the Sovereign said at last, in a musing 
voice, ‘‘I wonder . . . I wonder if there 
exists in all the world a more fitting abode for 
those whose ambitions soar too high!” 

By pure chance, or otherwise, the all-powerful 
Emperor turned and gazed straight into the 
eyes of his young aide-de-camp. Prince Baria- 
tinsky’s guilty conscience quaked within him, 
and believing that Olga and he had _ been 
betrayed he fell at the Czar’s feet and confessed 
all. To his amazement the Autocrat—grateful 
no doubt beyond measure for so much frankness, 
and the consequent avoidance of a world-wide 
scandal—forgave him, and merely sent him off 
within an hour to join the army of the Caucasus. 
He returned after several years, loaded with 
honors, but as he remained a bachelor to the end 
of his days one may fairly ask whether the 
command of armies filled the void in his heart. 

The Czar’s favorite daughter was not so mer- 
cifully dealt with, however. She had to learn 


position, and was still completely under her 
mother’s control. Nevertheless, during a ride 
in the forest of La Granja, the ‘‘little Queen,” 
as she was called, summoned courage to speak 
frankly of her feelings to Don Enrique. La 
Granja is one of the most magnificent Royal 
domainsinEurope. Its fountains and Versailles- 
like cascades, descending in whirls of ivory foam 
to a blue lake, are framed by wonderful lawns 
stretching to the foot of hills clad in splendid 
forests filled with deer and game of all sorts. 

Don Enrique, extremely ambitious, and, 
moreoyer, a sincere admirer of his Royal 
cousin’s loveliness—made up of a magnolia fair- 
ness of complexion, singularly expressive long- 
lashed eyes, the sweetest dimpled chin in the 
world, a wealth of silky hair, and a perfectly 
irresistible smile—scarcely waited until the 
words of the curiously bashful little proposal 
were uttered to make known his own passionate 
tenderness, and the happy couple returned to 
the once humble Hermitage—transformed by 
Philip V into a fairy palace—engaged. 

Hardly, however, had the news of the betrothal 
become known at home and abroad than the dis- 
graceful political intrigue known as that of the 
‘*Spanish Marriages” was set on foot by Louis 
Philippe, King of the French. Indeed, France 
and England came very nearly to blows over it; 
the Dowager Queen, sunk in conspiracies, took 
sides against her daughter and succeeded in 
compelling her to break her engagement and her 
heart at one and the same time. The relentless 
plotters against Isabella and the continuation 
of her line on the throne of Spain had decided 
that, instead of the manly, vigorous young fellow 
she had selected, worthy in every way to defend 
and uphold the Spanish Crown, she should wed 
his very much older brother, the Duke of Cadiz, 
a sickly, squeaky-voiced dwarf, spiteful, malig- 
nant and cruel. 





The Tragedy of a Loveless Marriage 


MALL wonder that when this project was laid 
before her the Queen, who hitherto had shown 
herself good-natured, suddenly broke into open 
revolt and showed her amazed entourage a 
temper they had never dreamed she possessed. 
It would be idle to relate the ugly means by 
which this mere child’s consent was literally 
forced from her, or how she was brought to see 
that all further struggle was vain, and that she 
must accept the inevitable. But even when she 
yielded, her enemies did not feel quite satisfied, 
for to put thereto a befitting finishing touch it 
was arranged that her only sister, Infanta Luisa, 
should be married on the same day to the Duc 
de Montpensier, son of Louis Philippe, and one 
of the handsomest men of his time. 

Don Enrique, beside himself with rage, im- 
mediately embarked upon a conspiracy against 
the Queen-Mother, whom he justly regarded as 
primarily responsible for the wrecking of two 
lives. Unfortunately he was betrayed, arrested 
and thrown into prison, but Isabella, who had 
ripened into a woman of energy and resolve, 
little caring what anybody thought or said of her 
—a mental attitude, by-the-way, which she 
maintained to the end of her life—released him 
and restored him to his former honors. 

Don Enrique, on the other hand, remained so 
faithful to the few days during which they had 
lived their short love-dream, that when in 1870 
Isabella’s brother-in-law sided with her enemies, 
and she was obliged to akdicate, he —Don 
Enrique—struck Montpensier in the face, called 
him a base ingrate, a traitor and a coward, con- 
cluding this pleasing incident by meeting him 
on the field of honor, where, after having twice 
missed fire, he was shot dead by his adversary. 








When one takes all these facts into consider- 
ation it may seem easier, perhaps, to condone 
the ‘‘eccentricities” of the Royal woman who, 
exiled at the Palais de Castille in Paris, spent 
half of her time in helping those who suffer; 
and who, when the lamentable apology for a 
husband and a Prince she had been constrained 
to accept finally lay on his deathbed, found it in 
her heart to go to the house he had occupied ever 
since their tacit separation, and offer him her for- 
giveness and her care. This action alone would 
paint Isabella, and many quite as admirable 
and magnanimous acts were doubtless placed 
to her account before the Almighty Tribunal of 
Mercy, Justice and Understanding. 


Not Costly 
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Shaker Salt costs but roc per year over com- 
mon, coarse, 
soggy bag 
salt. Every 
housewife can 
afford this 



























dainty salt. 

But get the 
genuineShaker 
Salt, for no 
other table salt 
offers these ad- 
vantages. It is 
a pity not to 
have the best 
in so cheap a 
thing as salt. 

Price, east of 
the Rockies, 
roc per box. 
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Le Diamond Crystal 
TU) = Salt Co. 
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&e, CY St. Clair, Mich. 
Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent 
pure, as proved by Government tests. 



















We owe our- 
selves to eat and 
drink that which is best. 
*“Best’’ isa muchabused word 
but every man and woman 
knows what is really good. 


HOTEL ASTOR 





| | is not only good coffee but it is the Jest 










COFFEE 


coffee. A blend of berries from famous 
plantations, making a velvety brew, 
smooth and rich and full of real coffee- 
flavor. Delicate in bouquet. So fragrant 
and refreshing once you taste it, you will 
always use it. The Connoisseur’s coffee. 








Put up in one and three pound tins. 
The whole berry, ground or pulverized. 


35 Cents a Lb. 











If your grocer cannot supply you, % 
we will send a full pound tin pre. 
paid upon receipt of price and f 
your grocer’s name. A 
B. FISCHER & CO. 
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Importers New York 
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HOW TO DO STENCIL WORK 


is told in simple, practical lessons in THE HERRICK 
STENCIL BOOK, which also illustrates over 60 CUT 
stencils at reasonable prices. You can stencil curtains, run- 
ners, cushions, bags and screens on any material at very 
small cost. Send 10 cents for this book and _1 CUT stencil. 
This is a special offer. Send today. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


EDDIN INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 





























Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Stationery. 100Visiting Cards,50c. Write for paneics. ae 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














Enjoy your rest these 
hot summer nights 





by not getting up to attend to the baby. 
Tue Taytor Nursery holds baby 
securely and handily. All you do is 
sit up in bed. Baby’s right there. 
The Safety Hood absolutely insures 


Baby’s protection. No need to worry about 
its falling or climbing out. 


A Night Box large enough to hold all 
articles needed during the night is included. 

There are lots of other very important 
features that every mother should know 
about; and they’re all fully described and 
illustrated inthe catalogue. Send forit. 
It’s free. We would appreciate your’ 
dealer’s name. He should sell this crib. 
If he doesn’t, accept this — 


5 days’ free trial 


We will prepay the freight to any part 
of the United States on a Taylor Nursery. 
After five days’ use, if you are not satis- 
fied in every way, we will prepay the 
return freight and return your money. 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Co. 
No.1 Madison Ave., Cor, 23d8t., New York City,N.Y. 


This picture shows the crib folded. Placed in a canvas 
bag it can be checked along with your trunk when 
traveling. This answers the great question of ‘‘ where 
shall the baby sleep when we visit?’’ 








The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





. No Trouble 


550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528, 


























of great interest to s 


Every Prospective Mothe 
Something new only scientific y 
the kind ever invented. Combine 
fort and ease with “* fine form’? and 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back - 
bulkiness — no draw-strings no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower 1] 
can buy the material and have them made at hom 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's Free to every woman 
writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their aivan- 
ages, styles, material, 1 
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dcost. Gives opinions of phy- 
. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
if dealer has not yet bee 

supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
Selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garimentto yourorder. When vou get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 

sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— I|listrate| book free 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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ABIES are very apt to 
Bie prickly heat in 
summer. Most mothers 

are ableto distinguish prickly 


heat from other skin erup- 
tions. It consists of a fine 





FY Mothers Ask Me 


When a Little Child Stutters 


My boy—two years and 
five months old—is inclined 
to stutter. He has been 
talking several months and 

















red rash, or little pimples, 
raised up enough to give the 











I never noticed anything 
wrong until very recently. 





skin a decidedly rough feeling 
when the hand is passed over it. 


It may appear 
in only one place, or be scattered over the greater 


part of the body. It is caused by heat, and 
greatly aggravated by thick flannel underwear. 
To prevent it the baby should be given frequent 
cool sponge baths on every warm day, then 
lightly dusted with a pure talcum powder. His 
clothing must contain a little wool, but must be 
light in weight; a thin silk-and-wool band, and 
the lightest-weight wool gauze shirt should be 
worn, as arule, but on very warm days the shirt 
may be omitted. The band must always be 
kept on, as it protects the digestive organs. With 
the diaper these two articles of clothing are the 
essentials of the baby’s dress in summer: the 
petticoats, dress, stockings, shoes and outer gar- 
ments may be regulated as the weather demands. 


When Prickly Heat has actually developed 
the body should be sponged often with equal 
parts of vinegar and water, tepid water in 
which a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda has 
been dissolved, or water in which a small lump of 
starch has been dissolved. A bran bag squeezed 
in the bath water until it looks cloudy is another 
soothing thing to try. What will suit one 
baby’s skin may not be so helpful to another, 
so all the above things may be tried, and the one 
that gives the greatest relief continued. After 
the bath the eruption should be lightly covered 
with the following powder: one tablespoonful 
of cornstarch, one tablespoonful of talcum 
powder, and two teaspoonfuls of boracic acid 
powder, all thoroughly mixed together. If the 
eruption is on the body, and the silk-and-wool 
band seems to irritate the skin, a little linen 
shirt may be worn next to the skin, and the 
band then put on outside of this. Sometimes 
the eruption is so intense that little pustules 
will form, making the baby still more uncom- 
fortable. In such cases it is well to have the 
druggist put up the following solution: one-half 
drachm of ichthyol, eight ounces of water. 
Mix well together and sop on the irritated skin 
every two or three hours; then dust on the above 
powder. This is one of the best things to use 
for a severe case of prickly heat. 


When the Baby is Chafed 


S BABIES are more apt to have diarrhoea in 
summer than they are in winter, chafing of 
the lower parts of the body is naturally more 
frequently seen at this period of the year. No 
one realizes how much the poor baby suffers 
from chafing: every time he passes water, or 
has a movement, he is in actual agony, and the 
most scrupulous care must be taken to keep him 
dry and clean. Never for one moment should 
he be allowed to lie in a wet or soiled diaper. 

The greatest possible care must be taken of the 
diapers themselves. As soon as they are soiled 
they should be placed in a covered pail (never 
on the floor or on a chair) while the baby is 
having a fresh napkin put on. When this is 
accomplished the soiled diaper should be at 
once rinsed in cold water until all the solid 
parts are removed. It should then be placed in 
a covered pail of water and allowed to soak until 
such time as the more thorough washing may be 
given it. This should be at least once in twenty 
four hours, when all the soiled napkins should 
be washed with hot water and a pure, white 
soap, and then boiled for at least fifteen minutes. 
They should then be very carefully rinsed in 
cold water—so that all soap is removed—wrung, 
and dried in the open air. It is better to iron 
the diapers, but all busy mothers do not have 
time for this. They must be well aired and 
warmed before they are put on baby. 


When the Parts are Badly Chafed they 
should be washed with olive oil in place of water. 
Then an ointment, made of two teaspoonfuls of 
oxide of zinc powder, two of starch, and one 
ounce of pure petroleum—all thoroughly mixed 
together—should be rather thickly spread on 
soft linen or cheesecloth and placed on the parts 
inside the diaper. Every time the child is 
changed fresh ointment must be applied. When 
the chafing is less severe washing the parts with 
olive oil and dusting on a stearate of zinc 
powder is often beneficial. The ichthyol solution 
and powder mentioned above are also helpful in 
many Cases. 

Acid movements from the bowels are one 
of the chief causes of chafing, and as sugar water 
makes the movements acid it is therefore very 
wrong to give sweetened water to a baby. Teach 
him from the first to take plain boiled water. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


EVER give the baby ‘‘tastes” of food from 

the table. 

Do not allow the baby 
touches into his mouth 

Never allow a baby to have water from the 
cars or parks. When going away from home 
take enough pure water in a corked bottle for 
his use. 

3e very careful to wash your hands after 
changing the baby. 


to put everything he 


NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish upon receipt of a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. These blanks are to 
be filled out by mothers and returned to Doctor Coolidge, 
who will, from time to time, add fresh information. Doc- 
tor Coolidge will also answer questions in The Journal. 
When an answer by mail is desired a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be inclosed. 





Do you think anything 
should be done for him, or will he outgrow it? 
Please tell me through THE JOURNAL. 

Mis. L. C. L. 
Young children who have not been talking 
very long often stutter, and I think it would 
be best to take no notice of your little boy’s 
trouble, for a time at least. Speech not well 
established is very easily upset in young children. 


When and What to Feed a Nursing Baby 


Please tell me through your columns at what 
age a nursing baby should commence to be fed, 
and what is best to give. Mrs. F.C. B. 

From the start it is usually wiser to give one 
bottle of modified milk every day. The baby 
thus becomes accustomed to the bottle and cow’s 
milk, and there is no difficulty when it is neces- 
sary to wean him. 


To Induce a Child to Walk 


Will you kindly advise me in your next issue 
what to do for my baby. She is eighteen months 
old and not walking yet. What form of exercise 
would you advise that would aid her to walk 
alone? Also what is considered the proper diet 
for a child of her age? rs. H. 

It would be a good plan to get a baby walker 
for the child, and let her use it a short time every 
day until she learns to walk. If you will mail 
me a stamped addressed envelope I will send 
you a diet list for her. It is not possible to 
answer letters in THE “pac g “in the next 
issue.” When a speedy reply is required a 
stamped envelope should always be inclosed. 


How Soon to Give the Baby Tub Baths 


I am going to a hospital to have my first 
baby, and shall remain there about two weeks. 
Please tell me if I may begin to give the baby a 
full tub bath as soon as I reach home, or must I 
simply sponge him? Also please tell me what 
to take for my own use. EXPECTANT MOTHER. 

If the baby is healthy begin to give the full 
tub bath as soon as you go home. Many 
hospitals give the tub bath from the start, so 
perhaps the child will have already become 
accustomed to it. Write to Marianna Wheeler 
for advice about yourself. 


Milk for a Baby When Traveling 


Weare going to Europe in August and I want to 
find out what to do about my baby’s milk. She 
has always had modified milk, and I am anxious 
to continue with this even if it will mean con- 
siderable extra trouble and expense. Can you 
help me? NEw YORK, 

If you want to use modified milk on your long 
journey the only really safe way for you to do is 
to have it put up for you by a milk laboratory. 
It will then be safe to use for two or three weeks. 
This is quite expensive, however, and if you do 
not feel you can afford it I advise you to use 
condensed milk on the trip, and change to fresh 
milk as soon as possible after you land. 


Devices for Keeping Milk Warm 


Please tell me what you think of the various 
ways of keeping the baby’s night bottle warm 
so one does not have to get up to heat it. I 
have seen one or two articles in drugstores for 
this purpose, and a neighbor once told me to 
try a hot-water bag. Would you advise this? 

Mrs. K. 

Most certainly I wou!d not advise any such 
plan. Whoever tries to keep baby’s bottle 
warm until feeding time runs a terrible risk of 
seriously upsetting the baby. Milk, when kept 
at a moderate temperature, rapidly develops 
bacteria in it which are capable ie ausing severe 
illness in the baby. The baby’s milk must be 
kept on ice until feeding time, then quickly 
warmed and fed to the child at once. It may 
be a little hard to get up at night to prepare 
the bottle, but at best this has to be done 
only for a very few months, and it is many times 
better than to run the risk of having a very sick 
baby to care for. 


Treatment for a Restless Sleeper 


My thirteen-months-old daughter is a very 
restless sleeper. She has always slept in the 
bed with her parents, and I give her but one 
bottle in the middle of the night. Can you 
suggest anything? ANXIOUS. 

The poor baby has every reason to be restless. 
She must be most uncomfortable. Put her in a 
crib by herself at once, and, if you can spare the 
room, in a room by herself, where she will have 
plenty of pure air to breathe. Do not, by any 
means, feed her in the middle of the night. If 
she wakes up at first give her a drink of cool 
water, and then leave her to go to sleep by her- 
self. She may cry the first night or two, but 
will soon get used to it if you are firm, and she 
will be much better in all respects. 


How to Check Diarrhoea 
When children of three or four years have an 
attack of diarrhoea is it necessary to stop the 
milk the same as if they were infants? Mrs. G. 
Yes, stop it by all means. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
3y Marianna Wheeler 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and she will give any advice or answer any questions 
about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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Now is the Time to Guard 


Your Baby’s Health 
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You need not fear the heat if your baby 
is fed right. “Two generations of mothers 
have found that the long, hot days, the close 
nights, held no dangers when their babies 
were fortified with NESTLE’S FOOD. 


Summer is the great danger time for the little ones. 
More children die of Summer diarrhea than from 
all other diseases put together. And, Summer diar- 
thea—and every other disease—attacks badly-fed 
babies, while it passes over well-fed children. An 
ill-nourished body is a standing invitation to disease. 


That doesn’t mean that parents are too poor to give 
their babies enough food. Quite the contrary; this 
baby-starvation happens in very comfortable homes, 
because mothers, otherwise so careful, have not all 
learned yet that cow’s milk in Summer is not a 
proper baby-food—that it is no substitute for 
mother’s milk. 


Doctors will tell you that raw cow's milk is indi- 
gestible for the little baby stomach at the best of 
times; and now, in the Summer, it may be teeming 
with germs. But there are parts of milk that are 
just the thing for the baby. Milk can be so changed 


that it suits the tiniest stomach; that it exactly re- 


| sembles mother’s milk. That is what has been done 


for you in NESTLE’S FOOD. 
NESTLE’S FOOD is the richest, best cow's milk, 


procured in sanitary dairies from selected cows, puri- 
fied and modified under scientific direction, and 
reduced to a powder. All you have to do is to 
add cold water, boil two minutes, and it is all ready 
for the baby —a light, nutritious food that builds 
bone and muscle and helps the weak little body to 
resist the Summer heat. 


Of course, we could go on and on giving you scien- 
tific analyses of NESTLE’S FOOD and telling 
you of the wonderful experiences of other mothers. 
We could tell you how NESTLE’S has been 
recommended by mothers and doctors for forty years; 
how two generations of babies have grown fat on it. 
But, your own experience will tell you best; so we 
want to send you, entirely free, enough NESTLE’S 
for twelve good feedings for your baby. 


If you will fill out the coupon and mail at once, we 
will send you a large tin—enough for twelve feed- 
ings — and a very helpful book called ‘“‘ The Care 
and Feeding of Babies,” written for mothers by doc- 
tors who spend their lives making sick babies well. 


The coupon below brings you entirely free, 
a sample of NESTLE’S sufficient for 12 
feedings. And it will also bring our new 
book ‘‘On the Care and Feeding of In- 
fants,’’in which you will find valuable help. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers Street, New York. 


Please send me, free, your took and trial package 
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AGENTS WANTED -—Simplex Skirt Markers: 
No pinning; long, tedious bending or stooping 
quick, easy work. Fast and mathemat lly accurate—no sag 
ging, guess-work nor second fitting Sells on sight in any 
locality. Big commissions. Handsome monev-maker. Splen 
did plan all worker! out for Agents. Write quick 


STANDARD SALES CO., Box I, OIL CITY, PA. 


Enables 
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The Sanitary 
Caps for Fruit Jars 


Seal your Mason fruit jars with “‘San- 
icap” Ter Caps. Then your preserves 
are protected against the dangers which 
accompany old-style zinc caps. 
“*Sanicap”’ is made of tin plate heavily 
coated on both sides with a special 
enamel. It is the only jar cap guaran- 


teed to be absolutely proof against the 
action of fruit acids. 





You take chances with the old style 
zinc jar caps. For when you lay a jar 
on its side the liquor from your preserves 
runs between the porcelain lining of the 
zinc cap. 

The action of the fruit acids on the 
zinc produces zinc poisons, which mingle 
with your preserves and cause sickness. 

Don’t be content with the old-style, 
unsanitary zinc jar caps when “‘Sanicap”’ 
cost less, look better, last longer. Easy 
to seal and open. Threads won’t slip. 

Every careful housewife wants ‘‘Sani- 
cap” jar caps for her preserves. But 
some women do not get them because 
they don’t look for the name ‘‘Sanicap”’ 
in centre of cap. 

**Sanicap’’ Jar Caps are sold by dealers 
at 15c perdozen. 7 dozen for $1.00 (ex- 
cept on the Pacific Coast). If your dealer 
does not carry “Sanicap”’ write to us di- 
rect and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Montreal 
Offices in All Large Cities 
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Salad or Berry Bowl, 
“Old English” 


Old English glass long recalled to 
connoisseurs the zenith of the glass- 
designer’s art. In 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


18th century charm of line is en- 
hanced by greater richness and craft 
in cutting and by a glory of colour 
unrivalled among the artistic wares 
of the world. 


At the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut ts) 


Glass, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


“STEERO 


“ 





‘Trade Mark 
and boiling water make reaé bouillon instant/y— 
appetizing, delicious; seasoned ready toserve. Box of 
12 sent prepiid for 35c if your dealer won't supply you. 
45-Send for Free Samples 
and prove the fine quality and great convenience of 
f Steero. Guaranteed and distributed by 


{ Schieffelin & Co., 171 William Street, New York 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., N. ¥. ; 























ld have a opy 
1 w catalog ue 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 
ing IHE Labiges’ Home 
JOURNAL. We can supply 
you with all materials for 
OITL,WA‘TER COLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


The Fry Art Co. 














41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 














AND THE BUSY MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


horrid things besides paying the money. She 
remembered hearing about contempt of court, 
and it seemed contemptuous to refuse to set 
foot in the place. 
Perhaps she would better send Céléste a 
check fight away and ask her not to go on suing. 
No, she wouldn’t. She hated a coward. So 
did Jack. And the gown was absolutely spoiled. 
Even a judge could see that. If women wanted 
their rights they’d have to be plucky about it. 
There was no sense in submitting to extortion 
and imposition just because one hated publicity. 
The word ‘‘ publicity ” sent a chill through her. 
Maybe the whole affair would be in the papers. 
She really couldn’t bear that—but Jack had 
said that women ought to assert themselves. 
This was her chance to show strength of char- 
acter, but it was going to be dreadful. She’d 
rather go without a new frock until Doomsday. 
Her thought swung back to the Busy Man. 
If he were only at home! Maybe he’d come in 
time—but at any rate she’d show him she wasn’t 
‘‘weak-kneed.”? She hadn’t admitted he was 
right when he talked about women and dress- 
makers, but he was. Men were so sensible, and 
independent, and consistent! Jack would be 
proud of her when he found that she was stand- 
ing by her guns, but oh, it was awful! 


%3$3 In the days that followed the serving of the 
summons the awfulness grew and grew, until it 
filled her small world, shut out the sunshine, 
kept her awake nights, destroyed her appetite, 
strung her nerves so tightly that they threatened 
to snap; yet she was determined to see the thing 
through. She would be ashamed to face Jack 
if she showed the white feather. 

Of course she wrote him all about it—a very 
noble letter. She did intimate that she hoped 
he’d be at home to go to court with her but 
she didn’t say she was frightened and beg him 
to come. No, indeed. She treated the matter 
almost lightly. One can dosuch things in letters, 
with no telltale voice and face to mar the effect. 

On the afternoon of the thirty-first she received 
a telegram from Chicago. It said: 

‘*Taking Twentieth Century today. Do noth- 
ing until you see me. Have wired Lindsay.” 

A mighty wave of relief flooded her being. 
She wouldn’t mind the ordeal at all now, and 
Mr. Lindsay would attend to all the legal things. 
Iie was the firm’s lawyer and she had rather 
hated to go to him herself. Men didn’t all agree 
about things and she had felt that he might not 
understand; but, of course, Jack didn’t mind 
telling him. Jack would glory in her courage. 

The next morning she was dressed an hour 
before train time and waited eagerly for the 
sound of akey in the latch. It would be good to 
see hey He was so big, and strong, and so 
unafraid of municipal courts, and he would be 
pleased because she had remembered all he said 
that night of the dinner, and was living up to 
his theories. 

There was the click of a turning key. She ran 
down the hall, excited, radiant, and met a 
worried-looking man who dropped his bag on the 
floor in order to meet her onslaught. He kissed 
her in a perfunctory way, but his mind evidently 
was not on the performance and he burst into 
speech with explosive violence the instant the 
brief ceremony was over. 


92383 ‘‘ How, in the name of all that’s crazy, did 
you get into this dressmaking mess?” he de- 
manded irritably 

The Little Woman gasped. 

**T told you all about it in my letter, Dear.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you refused to pay 
your bill and are actually being sued?” 

‘“Why, yes—the dress was spoiled—and you 
said women ought to make a stand and ——’”’ 

Now there is no one thing in the world that 
so exasperates a man as having his own words 
quoted against him 

The Busy Man fairly sputtered in his effort 
to be calm. 

*“My dear, you must be losing your mind. Do 
you mean to say that you are willing to be 
dragged into a municipal court, with the 
riffraff of the town, for one hundred and fifty 
dollars? Do you realize that the papers will get 
hold of the thing? Nice proposition for me! 
Big headlines telling how John Lester Reynolds 
won’t pay his wife’s debts and she’s being sued 
for a one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar dressmaker’s 
bill. You might have considered me if you 
haven’t any pride for yourself. I simply can’t 
understand it. Did you suppose I’d allow my 
wife to figure in a suit of this sort?” 

‘*But Jack, it’s a matter of principle. 
said i 

‘*Principle nothing! The thing’s out of the 
question. One hundred and fifty dollars! I’d 
pay fifteen hundred before I’d have you go 
through with the suit. I’ll go down and see 
Lindsay. I wired him to meet me at nine. He’ll 
settle with the dressmaker. What’s her name? 
Give me the summons. Good Lord! ‘Katharine 
Reynolds, defendant!’ You in a municipal 
court for a one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar dress- 
maker’s bill! No; I don’t want any breakfast. 
Don’t worry. I'll fix the thing all up. There, 
Dear, don’t cry. You sha’n’t have to face it. 
Yes, I know you were frightened, but how in the 
world you—well, never mind. It’s all right now. 
Good-by. Don’t worry. I’ll be home early.” 

He was gone. 

The Little Woman wandered into the dining- 
room, sat down at the breakfast-table and eyed 
the coffee pot meditatively. Assorted expres- 
sions chased each other over her face. Bewilder- 
ment gave way to amazement, amazement to 
wrath, wrath to relief; and in the end her 
dimples came into play, though shreds of the 
other emotions lingered about her eyes and 
mouth. 

‘*Well I never ——” she said to the coffee pot. 
*“Well, I never ——” 

And then she laughed for the first time in a 
week, laughed until she cried and Emmeline 
came in to hear the joke. 

“It’s the men, Emmeline,” she explained 
weakly, wiping her eyes. ‘‘It’s those blessed, 
bluffing men. They’re so—perfectly—absurd !” 

‘*Yaas’m,”’ agreed Emmeline with conviction, 
but she did not see the joke. 


You 
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Accept This Gift 


We have a box of rare biscuit bonbons waiting for 


your address. They are the newest dainties out. 
Please write for the gift today. 


Specialties 


same rare skill employed in these 
biscuit bonbons. 

When you taste these samples 
you will wish to insist on the 
Sunshine brand on biscuits of 
every kind. 


Sunshine 


You are missing more than you 
know until you ask for this box. 
There are chocolate wafers in it— 
one style filled with sweet vanilla 
cream. And there are crisp sweet 
biscuits made in several dainty 
forms. 

They are used as desserts or 
confections. No other bakery in 
America produces anything half 
so good. 


Simply send us your name and 
address and the name and address 
of your grocer. A postal wall do. 
The next mail will bring you this 
free assorted box. Your grocer 
will then supply you the kinds 
which you like best. Cut out this 
reminder so you won’t forget. 


When you taste these dainties 
you are bound to want more. That 
is one reason why we send them. 
They will also indicate what mar- 
velous skill is employed in the 
Sunshine bakeries. 

Ours are the world’s finest bak- 
eries. Here we make biscuits of 
every kind, from soda crackers up. for a free box of 

All are baked in white tile SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 
ovens, and all are made with the (4) 





A reminder to write to 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


183 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





















































N Preserving—try Karo 
this season. It gives a more natural, more 
delicate flavor to all preserved fruits. The 
perfect preserving syrup is made with one part 
Karo to three parts sugar. See Karo Cook Book. 

The great cooking and table syrup, Karo, 
agrees with everybody. 


CORN SYRUP 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle cakes Ginger bread 
Hot biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


Karo Cook Book—fifty pages, in- 
cluding thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy making—Free. Send 
your name on a post-card, today, to \RR 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. A NEW YORK P.O. Box 161 
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Amateur Photographers 


Find added pleasure and encourage- 
ment in their work as a result of our 
ability to obtain forthem the maxi- 
mum of quality from their negatives. 
We are the largest operators tn the 
United States, developing and 
Printing exclusively for ama- 
teur photographers. Theresults 
obtained by our chemists have 
proven to thousands of ama- 
teurs in all parts of the world 
that the most gratifying results 
can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing of their films to men 
who have been qualified by 
years of experience to manipu- 
late them. 


Developing: Brownie No. 1 and 2 











The 


Ilinois Training School for Nurses: 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 





































Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 










Send duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
for booklet Films 5c. All other sizes of Roll Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
** Hints to Films 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
Amateurs,’’ STEMMERMAN  54HoweAve. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 


training. 
and complete | 
price list, i 


Passaic, N. J. Address the Superintendent. 











Photo-Craft Laboratories 








Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


HORLICK’S ‘orc 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. Aquicklunch. Keepiton your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations— Ask for ‘““HORLICK’S” 
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Prof. Anderson’s 
About Foods Shot from Guns 


One night on the train—after the final perfection of Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice— Prof. Anderson told the 








When I was a pro- 
fessor in Columbia 
University I sought 
for a method to break 
up starch granules in 
grain. 

The methods in use 


were entirely inade- 








quate. Cooking, bak- 





ing or toasting left 
millions of the granules unbroken. And the diges- 


tion of those granules was hard or impossible. 


I knew that all grains contained moisture, 
which permeated every iota of starch. So I 
conceived this idea: Why not turn that mois- 
ture to steam, and explode it? Why not literally 


blast those starch granules to pieces ? 





The Original Gun 


I first made the attempt by using pieces of 
gas pipe, securely sealed at both ends. I would 
put wheat or rice kernels into the pipe and 
apply a terrific heat. In one of these attempts 
the piece of gas pipe exploded. 

Then I met a surprise. I expected a result 
somewhat such as we get from the popping of 
corn. But these grains—though puffed to eight 
times natural size—were shaped like the origi- 
nal kernels. The coats of the grain were un- 
broken. 

The terrific explosion had done what I 


wanted. Every starch granule was blasted to 


Puffed Wheat 
10c 


Except in Extreme West 


Serve Them With Fruit 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice blend deliciously with 


any sort of fruit. 
much their nut-like favor adds. 


Or serve them alone, with sugar and cream. 


crisp the grains in a warming oven. 


Mix them with berries and note how 





pieces. I had what I aimed at—the most digest- 
ible cereal that was ever created. 

But I had more than I dreamed. I had 
whole-grain foods that were crisp and enticing — 
four times as porous as bread. I had the most 
delicious foods in existence as well as the most 
digestible. And I knew then—as we all know 
now—that millions of folks would delight in 
them. 





One of the Guns Used Today 


But | had to make these foods commercially 
practicable, and it took years to solve that 
problem. 

I had to build guns to withstand a fierce heat, 
and also tremendous pressure. I finally built 
them of bronze and steel. 

[ had to build ovens in which to revolve 
them in a heat of 550 degrees. I had to seal 
the guns as tight as a boiler, until the moment 
came for the explosion. Then I had to arrange 
to explode them. 

In working out this problem there were 
several accidents which came pretty near to 
ending all the experiments. 


I built guns finally to hold 75 pounds of grain. 





porous as bread. 


Or serve them in a bowl of milk. 
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or 


writer this story. 


I found that I created sufficient steam pressure 
by revolving them for an hour in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

I devised a steel carriage to take the gun from 
the oven and hold it while I shot the charge. 

[ built a long room with a wire screen at the 
end, against which to shoot the grain. Then I 
worked out a way by which the guns could be 
suddenly unsealed and exploded. 

You saw the result today. The terrific ex- 
plosion shoots the grain out in a cloud of steam. 
The grain is stopped by the screen, and it falls 
to the hopper just as it goes to the table. 

They look like raw grains magnified. The 
coats are not broken, the shapes are not altered. 




















Actual size of the wheat and rice 
kernels before and after explosion 

















3ut the grains are made nut-like and porous 
and crisp. Every starch granule is blasted to 
pieces, so digestion begins before the food 
reaches the stomach. 

[ deliberately planned to make foods that 
were good for us. But their deliciousness was 


purely an accident. 


Puffed Rice 
15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Pufted Wheat and 


Puffed Rice are crisper than crackers, and four times as 


ra 


And they supply the whole grain, whik 
crackers and bread do not. 


People are eating —in these hot days fitteen mullion 


dishes per month. 
luncheon and supper — when you find them out. 


But first 


wait another day. 


You will eat them, too— for breakfast, 
Don’t 
Telephone your grocer now. 


x 


= Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 






































DOWN HOME WITH 
JENNIE ALLEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


was afraid the jelly’d all spill out of it. But he 
want awhistling when he come back. I was 
putting on my things to go when he come in. 
It didn’t sound like his step, but it was him. 
And when I looked at his face 1 knew something 
terrible had happened. 

“*Ed!” Isays. ‘‘What is it? Have you been 
hurt?” 

“‘Annis is dead,” he says, as he sunk into a 
chair. He shuddered, and then he says, ‘‘I took 
your basket to the hospittle because I thought 
you’d gone there and forgot it. I was alooking 
for you in the ward when this poor miserable 
woman that I didn’t know held out her arms to 
me as She lay in her bed and cries, ‘O Ted, Ted! 
I knew you’d come!’ I couldn’t believe it was 
Annis; but there was the short upper lip and a 
little wave still in the hair that had grown so 


thin and gray. I set down beside her and the 
7 Vi tears blinded me so I could hardly see, and I 
ty é bf told her she mustn’t talk, but I wuld stay right 


there with her till she felt stronger. 


“**Don’t leave me, Ted,’ she says, ‘till—till 
k ODA k . it’s all over.’ 

‘And I didn’t The nurse said it wuld be 
better for her to tell what was on her mind, and 
so between faint gasps she told all her story. I 


corth YOu can’t go over it now, Wife, but you shall hear it 
e 


as soon as I can bear to repeat it. ‘‘She sent 



















































love and good-by to you, and she said she was 
glad I had sech a wife that would make up to me 
Wherever your vacation for all she’d made me suffer. Me suffer! It’s 
. her that’s been made to suffer beyond anything 
1s to be, there are people and I can ever know—my poor, pretty little sister!” 
: When he could controle his voice he went on: 
places that you will want ‘*After that she sank into a stuper, and I set 
pictures of — personal pic- | there aholding her hand and stroking back the 
d f poor hair, and then she kind of wandered off. 
tures made from your own ‘Get out the sled for me, Teddy Jo, quick,’ she 
view point. And you can says, ‘I’m agoing to steer it myself this morning.’ 
P E The last thing she done was to raise her hand 
easily make such pictures by very feeble and to say, ‘Take aholt of my hand, 
: Teddy Jo, it’s agrowing so dark and help me— 

the Kodak system, whether over cis rocks—home.’” 
it be with a Kodak ora Then he sunk his head on his arms on the 
P . table and shook with great sobs like I hadn’t 
Brownie Camera. ever see a man do before. And because his 
mother mustn’t know, I had to be mother and 

$1.00 to $100.00. wife both to him and comfort him all I could. 
December 22th. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. | AINT had time to write for a long time. I 
| wouldent let Ed tell me Annis’s story till he was 
: ROCHESTER, N. Y. able to go through it without breaking down. 
ee ae The Kodak City When he was calm enough he told it. Malcolm 
s Treverton—Mis’ Walcott’s brother—married 
her and they lived a while in great lugsury, 
but soon after the baby was born—‘‘It was a 
little girl, Ted,’’ she said, ‘‘and I named her 
| for Mother’—he died. She found then he’d 
| squandered all his fortune and she started in to 
| earnher living and the child’s, too proud sperrited 
to ask for any help. But she want very strong. 
When Mis’ Walcott see the little girl she took a 
great notion to her and wanted her to go there 
for a vissit. She kep her a long time and when 
the little thing went away her Aunt was so 
lonesome without her she wanted her back, say- 
ing she would give her a good home and Annis 
; . could come as often as she wished to see her. 

YOUR BABY It jest about broke Annis’s heart to part with 
\\ Must be Kept Warm with Soft Mm =| her baby, but she loved the child better than 
H “NON -NETTLE” M | she did herself and she couldent bear to refuse 
HH} WHITE FLANNELS | for her the home where she was surounded by 
N m | love as well as every comfort and care—espe- 

















MM Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles | cially as her own health was so uncertain, and 
Mm «both mother and doctor, It is the poisonous nettles that | ng ae, ™ 
ig wmakethetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there ; so she give her up. I guess no one can ever 
ig =6are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. They are | re i s saan 5 ae ’ saat 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- | gue 2S what it cost he r. She didn t vissit he r 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c. to $1.00 yard.) We sell | offen (think of vissiting your own child!) be- 
direct to mothers. Beware of imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ | SES: : : 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not cause it was sech torcher to leave her again. 
sell to dealers. Lois jest worshiped her mother and her visits 
Send for No advertising was her hapiest times, so Annis had that one 
on wrapper } : C So she s goled ¢ alone ti > 
Free Sample Case | comfort. So she struggled on al one till then, 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic | when the battle was over. But Mis’ Walcott 


Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby | 
White Goods, Special Dimity and I_ong Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 


had jest died, the home was broke up, and Lois 
was with strangers. 


: b She breathed a long happy sigh, and then she 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO says, ‘‘And your wife?” 


= = ‘*If you knew Jennie,” he says, ‘‘you’d know 
. . ~ , 
she’d say the same thing—and she’d say it first.’ 


styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete | rw, ee ee a 7 , 
Outfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, \ And oh I ed! . says Annis, if you would 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers | only let her live with you till she’s a little older! 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- | I would pass out ha if you would grant that! 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby's | pass O appy y gre mes 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy | She’s a good girl. She would never give you the 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning | ° 39) 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- | trouble her mother did. 
out shoulder or arin hole seams, etc., etc., with compre- sey So 9? ease Tr (6 ent me ac eve re’ ve 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- | Annis, at do Ed, Jest as long as ¢ we Mey = id 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your got a home it’s agoing to be your child’s jest 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. i oa ee ee -» 
THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. ff | “che trasthal chy 

° 





22353 So we’ve sent for Annis’s daughter and she’s 

acoming to-morrer. Granny can’t hardly wait 

till she gets here. She keeps atalking about her 

and awondering if she don’t look jest like her 

mother used to. And she watches the clock 

| and says, ‘‘ This time to-morrer she’ll be here, 

. | won’t she?” And she’s got out her best black 
| dress to meet her in. 





yo We Maa 
BABY CLOTHES 


VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 
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I hope Granny wont be disappointed. Little 


~ years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- Lois has been brought up ina ric h home and I 
made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, | guess she aint ever seen any plain living people 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. | e : ee ’ iff 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express to speak or. £ hope she wont feel the differance 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves too much. We have fixed up jest as nice as we 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money | ol p 
refunded. Write for my free catalogue. | can, and Ed has hired a peanner forher. I know 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


om CLEANS Lace Curtains 
AND without breaking athread. Takes 
out dirt and stains from all delicate 
emesis fabrics. Cleans anything. No rub- 
bing. Perfectly harmless. Ask your 


dealer. If he hasn't it, send his name, I'll send sample, FREE. 


T. W. HENRY, 164 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 


that’ll please her and there’s lots of little things 
| we can get along without so we wont mind the 
extry expence. It’s a Katzen and Blimmer and 























it aint scratched up or mutilated hardly any and 
is in quite a nice condition. The cheaf care is 
keaping the little boys away from it so it wont 
get moreso. [hope she can play the Jave March. 
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B. Altman & Cn. 


5TH AVENUE, 34TH AND 35TH STREETS, NEW YORK 





WILL SHORTLY ISSUE THEIR CATALOGUE No. 102 a, 
OF WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, 
MEN'S FURNISHINGS, UPHOLSTERY AND RUGS, 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASONS AND 
A COPY WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. 





SHIPPING INFORMATION 





PURCHASES OF $2.50 OR OVER SENT FREE TO POINTS WITHIN 150 
MILES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


PURCHASES OF $5.00 OR OVER SENT FREE (TO THE NEAREST 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS OFFICE) TO POINTS EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


MAILABLE PURCHASES OF $5.00 OR OVER WEIGHING NOT MORE THAN 
FOUR POUNDS SENT FREE TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ALSO TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHERE PARCEL POST 
RATES APPLY. 








PURCHASES OF $25.00 OR OVER SENT FREE (TO THE NEAREST 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS OFFICE) TO ANY PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


NOTE: UNDER THE FOREGOING CONDITIONS METHODS OF SHIPMENTS 
ARE OPTIONAL WITH B. ALTMAN & CO., AND NO DISCOUNTS 
ARE ALLOWED. 





ALL EXPRESS CHARGES FOR GOODS SENT C.0O.D., AS WELL AS FOR 
HEAVY OR BULKY SHIPMENTS WILL BE COLLECTED ON DELIVERY. 





(ROWN JEWEL: 


COTTON @/ BATTING 


The fluffiest, softest cotton batting. It is most economical and 
desirable because quilts and comforters can be made lighter than 
with ordinary short fibre batting—lighter and yet of greater warmth. 
Weight in bed clothing, without warmth, tires instead 
of rests the sleeper. 

The idea of knowing exactly what materials go into 
bed clothes appeals to women who have a high re- 
gard for absolute cleanliness in every article of 
home use, and such a housewife will appre- 
ciate the fluffy softness and purity of f§ 
Crown Jewel Cotton Batting. 








































Crown J ewel Cotton Batting is made 
from long fibre cotton in even and 
uniform layers—it will not bunch, 
separate or knot with use. In mak- 
ing comjorters it is not necessary 
to stitch or sew the layers together. 











Insist on getting Crown Jewel Cotton 
Batting. If your dealer fails to sup- 
ply you write us and we will advise | 
you where it can be obtained. Look } 
for the name on the package. | 


Rock River Cotton Company 


Janesville, Wis. 



































The results from the use of 
Sanitol Tooth Powder or Sanitol 
Tooth Paste are permanent and lasting. 
They stand alone as positive safeguards 
against tooth decay. They keep the teeth 
white,—the gums sound,—prevent im- 
purities forming in the mouth,—they 
absolutely clean the teeth. 

Do not let another day pass without pur- 
chasing one of these standard dentifrices. 


25c. wherever toilet articles are sold. 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis 
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INSTANT POWDERED 


Gelatine 


Saves time and bother and 
makes finer, better foods, It 
dissolves instantly in boiling 
water—no soaking or waiting. 


This Gelatine is extraordina- 
rily smooth and rich, due to a 
purity and refinement de- 
veloped by 80 odd years expe- 
rience in the making of finest 
Gelatine. ‘Try this recipe: 





BLACKBERRY MOLD 


5 to6 persons. % oz. (1 heaping tablespoon- 
ful) Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine, 1’, lbs. 
blackberries, ', Ib. ood cooking apples, ‘1 gill 

(% cup) water, ib (1% cups) sugar, thinly 
peeled rind ! Pinan. Pick over the berries and 
put them into a saucepan with the apples which 
have been cored, peeled and cut into slices, the 
sugar, and one gill of water. Cook slowly until 
soft, then rub through a sieve. There should be 
one-and-a-halfcups of the puree. Dissulvethe gela- 
tine in one gillof boiling water, then add it to the 
mixture. Stir for five minutes, then pour into a wet 
mold, Serve with whipped and sweetened cream, 











Cox’s Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery contains more than 200 
recipes for salads, desserts, jellies, 
savories, 


They are 


invalids’ dishes, etc. 
just the things you'll 
want to give variety to 
your daily menus. 
Send us your name and 
address for a Compli- 
mentary Copy. 





In buying look for 
the red, white and 
blue Checkerboard 
Box. Do not accept 
substitutes. 


THE COX GELATINE CO., 
Department B, 
105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


U.8. Distributors for J. &G. Cox, Ltd. 
—Edinburgh, Scotland. 




















Sith s “Balas 


(Reg'd U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Send to-day for our latest mai!- 
order catalog of 


Infants’ Complete Outfits 


from $10.00 to $65.00, with list of Baby’s 

irst Needs and a sample birth an- 
nouncement card — sent in a plain patent 
sealed envelope for stamp. Oxt/itters for 
children to four years of age. 


Albert Dwight Smith Co., 
301 H Lyman Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Shop” 





Dainty Things 
for Babies 














Fleur De Lys Brand [g 
TR NETS 


There are no more reliable hair nets on the market than 
the Fleur De Lys Brand. Every net is thoroughly 
trustworthy, durable and good Four kinds, in: 


Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 


“Coro-Net.’ * Extra large, all-over, invis- 10 


ible fringe net. Tearproof; good value, 10c. 
} 





















“Turbanne.’ * Extra large, all-over, pouch 
net, h drawstring oat pins, adapted to 
3 n style Coiffure a ality, 10c. 

Gon-Tour.’* Extré all-o 
Patent hairpit 
Style of Coiffure 

** Le Chic’’ 
20c.; large, 2 - 
Send coin or P. order 


Poirier & Tindemen, Dent. a: 459 hh New York 


100 CESISING $5.40 
Announcemen rave Including two sets of 


qpushepes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 






1 net, 


do Cy 1S¢ 
15c. 


















- The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1910 














RED PEPPER BURNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


back! Let somebody die because I was afraid 
to wait two hours?” 

‘I don’t believe anybody would die,” in- 
sisted Martha. ‘‘Somebody could be found. 
It’s just Red’s ridiculous craze for surgery. 
always said he’d rather operate than eat. Now, 
it seems, he’d rather operate than be ——” 

But at this moment a large, determined hand 
came. over her mouth from behind, as James 
Macauley, Junior, arriving upon the scene, as- 
serted his authority. He was in bathrobe and 
slippers, having been excitedly interviewed by 
Chester through the bathroom door. 

“Quit fussing, Marty. The thing can’t be 
helped, and if Ellen doesn’t mind I don’t know 
why we should. If we were having a houseful 
it would be fierce, but with only ourselves and 
the Chesters and the minister's family and 
Red’s people—I’ll go telephone Mr. Harding 
now.” As Martha freed herself from the silenc- 
ing hand the front door opened again. This 
time it was Mrs. Richard Warburton— Burns’s 
young sister Anne—also in somewhat informal 


attire, over which she had thrown an even- 
ing coat. She surveyed the group with laughing 
eyes. She herself had been married within the 
year. 

22383 ‘‘Tt’s absurd, isn’t it?” she cried. ‘‘ But it’s 
just like Red. Ellen knows that, don’t you, 
dear? Ellen’}l not only take him for better and 


for worse, but for present 
mostly absent! But we’re rather proud of him 
over at the house. Father’s walking up and 
down and saying no other fellow would have 
done it, and Mother’s all tearful and smiling. 
Dick wanted to go in with him, but, of course, 
Miss Mathewson had to go: he seldom oper- 
ates without her.” 

“It?s so uncertain when he'll 
mourned Martha, still unreconciled. 

‘*! made Miss Mathewson promise to tele- 
phone, the moment she should know. It’s 
luc ky ‘the wedding guests are all in the family, 
isn’t it? Ellen, dear”—pretty Anne ran up the 
stairs to the landing — ‘*T really don’t see how, 
after he caught sight of you in that fascinating 
garb, with your hair down, he could ever tear 
himself away! You're positively the loveliest 
thing I ever saw in all my life, and I’m almost 
out of my senses with joy that you’re to be my 
sister, even though I never saw you in the world 
till yesterda I always said when Red did 
care for any aay for keeps she’d be a star!” 


and for absent— 


get back,” 


2353 Red Pepper came back at precisely twenty 
minutes of three. His patient had given him a 
bad hour of anxiety immediately after leaving 
the table, and he could not desert her until she 
had rallied. But he felt easy about her now, 
and he had arranged to leave her in Buller’s 
hands— Buller, who did not do major surgery 
himself, but was a most competent man when 


it came to the care of surgical patients after 
operation. Burns brought Amy Mathewson 
back with him, though she had begged to be 


allowed to stay with the case. 

‘““And not be at my wedding?” cried Red 
Pepper, in exuberant spirits. ‘‘Why, I couldn’t 
be properly married without you to see me 
through!” 

Upon which she had smiled and obeyed him 
and taken a tighter grip upon herself as he put 
her into the Green Imp for the last ride together. 
That was what it was to her, though she might 
go with him a thousand times still to help him 
in his work. To him it was a quick and joyful 
journey back to his marriage. 

‘*All right, Mother and Dad!” he exulted, 
coming in upon them in their festal array. He 
shook hands with his father and his brother- 
in-law; he kissed his mother. Then he ran for 
his own room, where Bobby Burns, just being 
finished off by Anne, herself superbly dressed, 
shrieked with rapture at the sight of him. 

“Red! At last! I’ve laid everything ready; 
you’ve only to jump into your bath; I turned 
on the water when Dick saw the Imp down the 
road. Don’t you dare have a vestige of a 
surgical odor about you when you come out!” 

In precisely seventeen minutes and _ three- 
quarters the bridegroom was ready to the last 
coppery hair on his head. 

“*Have I a ‘surgical odor, 
as he came up to her. 

She buried her face on his shoulder, both arms 
about him, regardless of her finery. ‘‘ You’re 
the dez arest, sweetest old trump of a brother 
that ever lived, and you smell like sunshine and 
fresh air!” she cried. Whereat he shook with 
laughter and patted her back as she clung to 
him. 

“*Promise me, Red,” she begged, lifting her 
head, ‘‘that you won't let anything—anything 
— keep you from going off with Ellen inthe Imp. 
She’s been so lovely about this horrid delay, 
but I’m always suspicious of you. Promise!” 

‘‘T promise you this,’? agreed her brother. 
‘*Wherever the Imp and I go, after the minister 
has said the words, for this two wecks Ellen 
shall go with me.’ 


22383 ‘‘ Chester,’’ said Dick Warburton as he stood 
in that gentleman’s company, looking over a 
stupendous assortment of wedding gifts, which, 
in spite of the fact that nobody outside the 
family had been asked to see Redfield Pepper 
Burns married, overflowed two large rooms 
into the upper hall and almost over the railing, 
‘will you tell me who in the name of time sent 
that rat-trap? This is the most extraordinary 
eon ry of gold, silver and tinware that I ever 

saw, and I|’m at the end of my astonishment. 
But that rat-trap—is it a joke?” 

‘*No joke whatever,” explained Chester. ‘It 
comes from one of Red’s devoted friends—his 
own invention, And the point of the thing is 
that the making of that rat-trap is going to 
be the making of the worst dead-beat of a 
patient Red ever stood by. I really believe 
Joe Tressler’s going to get a patent on it, which 
also will be Red’s doing. But this is a special, 
particular rat-trap made of extra fine mate- 
rials, suitable for a wedding gift!” 

“Well, well,” mused Burns’s brother-in-law. 

‘And what millionaire sent the diamond pend- 
aoe By Jove, I haven’t seen finer jewels than 
those this side of the water!” 


> Anne?” he asked 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41 
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Whole World’s Skin 


One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes the 
| 


Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn; deodorizes perspiration. 
For over a quarter of a century it has been the standard toilet preparation. 
Remember to ask for Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 


Sample box for 2c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 
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Don’t Endure Foot Ills 


The ‘‘ 


Dn.Cb.eed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 


Built-In’? Lamb’s Wool 
Cushion of the 
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—immediately relieves overwrought nerves. 

—corrects tortures resulting from ill-fitting shoes. 
—keeps the foot at the normal temperature all the time. 
—conforms to and fills every curve of the foot. 
—prevents friction, the cause of corns and other troubles. 


: ; Z 
Write us today for the name of our dealer in your town and 
—a beautiful booklet in colors containing valuable style information, 
of our latest models and suggestions for the proper care of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co., 203 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Exclusive Makers of the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole Shoe for Women. 


Sor WOMEN 





CUSHION 


Showing the‘‘Built-In’’ 
Lamb’s Wool Cushion. 


‘My Lady’s Boots’”’ 
illustrations 
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Si 
OU will prefer SANITAS 
for its decorative merits alone, 
r to the finest wall paper. 

Yet you pay no more for SANITAS 
than for good cartridge paper. 

On this basis, you pay 
no extra whatever for the 
stain proof, fade a 
dust and dirt proof quali- 
ties of SANITAS, which 


make it ten-fold more serv- 
iceable and mega 


than any wall pape 
SANI 
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AS eats old leaky cracked 

walls, and insures new walls against defects. 

Dull finished paper and fabric effects: glaze 
tile designs for bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 

| Ask your dealer or decorator to show you 





XN 





SANITAS. Or write us your needs fully. e 
|___-will tell you how to be satisfactorily supplied, 
r— and also send you free samples and sketches. 
[| Address Dept. W 
STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 














320 Broadway, New York 





This $19-:59 Mission Seat $9:5° 








150 others from 
$3.50 up, 
finished or un- 
stained, at same 
big saving. 
WRITE TODAY 
for 64 page book 

mailed free. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 816 Edwin St. 
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Quarter-sawn 
White Oak 














, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Chantecler Cluster 


Regular $6.00 Value. 2. 85 


Very latest style. Unusually becoming, 

ordinary shades. 

Special price... . . 
Coronet meets —F i ine, ‘natural w avy 
hair, 34in., 







»z., ordinary shades. 


Regular $7 50 "VE tee 
Specialprice..... $3.9 5 
Wavy Switch—22 in., 1% 0z. Re- 
tails for $4.00 
~ Special price .... ° 


Send sample of hair with order. 
Write Money back if not satisfactory. 
Today. ——_ Free large illustrated cata alog of hair 
goods bargains and invaluable ‘* Hints on Care of Hair.’ 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 18, 182 State Street, Chicago 


Fine Rugs f::;" Old Carpet 


DENWORTH RUG MILL SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. CATALOGUE 
Fine Bath Room Rugs at factory prices. 30x54 $1.25. 30x60 $1.50. 
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In 
Preparing Eagle 
Brand for iby. boil 
the water and cool to 
the proper feeding 
temperature (100° 
Fahrenheit) before 


mixing with the 


milk. 





BORDEN’S 


Has no Equal 


as an 


Infant Food 





Ss: pooner 


"Positions each ee eae | 





BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
‘Leaders of Quality”’ 
, Est. 1857 New York 




















Sample Free 
Enough to Make One Pint. 


INUTE. TAPIOCA 

is not only most 
healthful, nourishing and 
enjoyable, but is also most 
economical. For instance 
out of the 25 recipes for ihe 
use of Minute Tapioca given in the Minute- 
man Cook Book, 14 of ‘them require no eggs. 
These 25 desserts are all of them easy to 
make and are always a success. 


Requires no Soaking. 


Cooks quickly, always light 
and delicious. Keep a supply of 
Minute Tapioca and the Minute 
Gelatines (Plain and Flavored) 
on hand; they furnish endless 
variety of dessert and everybody 
likes them, 

Send to-day your grocer’s name, and 

we will send sample package of Minute 

Tapioca (enough to make one pint) 

and Minuteman Cook Book FREE. 


rae | N 
TAPIOCA MINUTE TAPIOCA CO 


an as IN 48 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. ; 
What the Laundress says 









































Pillow Cases 


‘It’s a pleasure to wash them. TT 
water passes through Pequot Sheets | 
and Pillow Cases so freely you don’t | 
have to rub the life out of the fabric 
to get them clean. Aud when done up 
they look so spotlessly white and fresh 
(never a tinge of yellow) they makea | 
laundress proud of her work.” j 

Made by Nauméteag Steam Cotton Co. f 


‘ 


En Sheets WUD} 
he 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston New York - 
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RED PEPPER BURNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


‘*That came from the Walworths, I believe. 
Take it all together it’s a great collection, ist 
it? It shows up the odder because Ellen 
wouldn’t have the freak grateful-patient gifts 
put to one side—or even thrown into a sort of 
refining shadow. Fix your eye on that rainbow 
quilt, will you, Dicky, alongside of the Florentine 
tapestry? That quilt would put out your eye if 
you gazed upon it steadily, so let up on it by 
regarding this match-safe. Wouldn’t that 

‘“That came from Johnny Caruthers,” said a 
richly-modulated low voice behind him. ‘‘ Please 
set it down carefully, Mr. Arthur Chester.” 





e23$3 The two men wheeled to see the bride come 
to the defense of her wedding gifts. Behind her 
loomed her husband, laughing over her head, 
his eyes none the less tender, like hers, for the 
queer presents which meant no less of love and 
gratitude than the costlier gifts, of which there 
was no mean array. 

‘“*I see you’ve married him, patients and all, 
Ellen Burns,” declared Richard Warburton. 
‘*On the whole, it’s your wisest course. The less 
he knows you mind their devotion to him By 

‘*Mind it!” She gave him the flash of which 
the soft black eyes were brilliantly capable. 
‘*Dick, I have no gift I like so well as that rat- 
trap. ‘You don’t know the story, but I do, and 
it means to me—fidelity to duty. And if there’s 
one great big thing in the world I think it’s 
that!” 

Over her head Dick Warburton nodded at 
his brother-in-law. ‘‘I’m glad we’ve got her 
into the family, Red,” said he. ‘‘It’s a mighty 
rare thing to find a beautiful woman who knows 
how to dress like a picture, with that ideal at 
the back of her head! Cherish her, Red. If you 
don’t I’ll come around and knock you down!” 

“Pll let you do it,” agreed Burns soberly. All 
his marriage vows were in his face. 





$92 It was quite dusk when the Green Imp got 
away. Johnny Caruthers had the satisfaction of 
lighting up the car’s lamps-—always a joy to him, 
and particularly so tonight, for even the oil tail- 
light bore witness to his trimming and polishing 
till its red eye could gleam no brighter. As for 
the front lamps and the searchlight—the Imp’s 
progress would be as down an avenue of bril- 
liance if its driver allowed them all full play 
upon the road. 

‘*She’s in great trim, Johnny,” said Burns’s 
voice in his ear. “I like her looks immensely. 
I shall hate to get a speck of mud on her.” 

‘““Meaning the lady, Doc?” asked Johnny 
anxiously. ‘‘There’s a wet bit there under the 
elms, Doc, remember. It would be a pity to 
splash any mud on her!” 

He indicated the trim figure in dark green, 
surrounded by people, Bobby Burns hanging to 
her hand. 

‘“‘T meant the car, lad,’’ explained Burns, 
laughing. ‘‘You’ve done a great piece of work 
on her since I brought her home this afternoon. 
I’m afraid you’ve done some last polishing 
with your wedding clothes on, Johnny. Here’s 
something to take the spots out.” 

**Oh, Doc!” breathed the boy. ‘‘ Not tonight. 
Let me do it—for you—and her.’ 

The money went back into — pocket, 
and his hand met Johnny’s in a hearty grasp. 
“‘That’s better yet,” said he, ‘‘and thank you, 
Johnny. If anybody but you were sending me 
off I’d ask if everything was surely in the car. 

Sut ll not even ask you.’ 

“You don’ t need to,” vowed the boy proudly. 
‘“*And there’s some things in you don’t need to 
know about, just extrys in case of bre akdown.’ 

‘Now, that,’ ” said his employer, ‘‘is what I 
call proving one’s self a friend.” 

The Imp went cautiously through the ‘‘wet 
bit,” for it lay under the corner arc-light, and 
Johnny Caruthers would be watching. But 
once on the open road outside the village the 
pace quickened. For late April the roads were 
not bad, and if they had been sloughs the Imp 
could have pulled ‘through them. She had a 
great power hidden away in those six cylinders 
of hers, had the Imp. 

“You'll not mind if I stop at the hospital as 
we go through?” questioned Burns. ‘‘Then 
we'll be off, out the old west road, out of reach 
of tele -phone s and summonses of any sort. Sut 
I shall be just that much easier —— 

“‘Do stop, please. I’m sure you'll be more 
satisfied— a so shall I.” 


9355 She sat quietly in the car while he was gone, 
looking up at the lighted windows and thinking 
all sorts of sympathetic thoughts concerning 
those inside—yet with a tiny fear in her heart 
that he would find some new and unavoidable 
duty to detain him. If he should —— 

3ut he was back, and as the Imp’s search- 
light fell upon his face, returning, she read there 
that he was free. 

‘Doing well, everything satisfactory, and 
I’ve not a care in the world,” he exulted as he 
leaped in. ‘‘Now we’re off, and never a stop till 
we’ve put a wide space between us and the rest 
of them.” 

The Green Imp ran at its quietest through the 
city streets, then through the thinning suburbs, 
and finally, with the lights all behind them, the 
open cou! atry ahead, the long, low car came out 
upon the straight highw ay which leads a hundred 
miles before it comes again to any but insignifi- 
cant hamlets and small, rustic inns. 

3urns had said little thus far, but as he 
glanced over his shoulder at the now distant 
lights of the city he suddenly spoke low, out of 
the quiet: 

‘*We’re out of reach of everything and every- 
body; nobody even knows the road we’re 
taking. We’re all alone in the world together. 
You can’t think what that means to me. I’ve 
lived nine years at the call o. every soul that 
wanted me: hardly a vacation except for study. 
A fortnight seems pretty short allowance for 
a honeymoon; we’ll take a longer one when 
we go to Germany in the fall. But—for two 
weeks 

He looked down at her in the April starlight. 
He bent to finish the statement, whatever it 
might have been, upon her lips, for speech 
failed him. Then, with a happy laugh, he gave 
the Green Imp her head. 


(THE END) 
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Fresh 


from the Ocean 


To You 


The Finest Codfish You EverTasted 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 


will give a new meaning to ‘‘Codfish”’ conn 
in your home. This choice New England ! etn 
delicacy is entirely different from the dried, a 
over-salted, ‘‘soak-over-night’? kind and Seam 


a. PACKED IN MAIS s 


far superior to any Codfish you can buy URNHAM @ moRRILLS 
even at the fish market. < 3 


BURNHAM& MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c and 15c Sizes 


makes it possible for you to enjoy really fresh Codfish wherever you may live. 


Our exclusive method of cooking, mildly salting and packing the fish the same day it is 
caught—absolutely without preservative of any sort—retains all the fine delicate flavor. 
The sanitary container, itself, bespeaks the high quality of the contents. The fish is wrapped 
in pure parchment and hermetically sealed, without solder or acid— it never comes in contact 

with the metal. Every housewife will be delighted to find how delicious 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder, etc. 


can be made with Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Thousands of Grocers are selling Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes today — if yours hasn’t it in 
stock, he will be glad to get it for you. If you wil! just try Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes once you 
will ce rtainly agree with everyone that this is a simply perfect fish product. If your Grocer chances 
not to be supplied, in order that you may immediately try Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes yourself, 
we will gladly mail you a regular 10c size on receipt of 10c from you, It costs us 18c to ds this — 
postage alone being llc. “‘lhis shows our faith in our product. 

GOOD EATING was written especially for us by Mrs. Janet Mackenzie Hill, the noted domestic 
scientist. It contains many new and original recipes and table hints, and is maile d Free upon request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 


Packers of the justly celebrated Paris Sugar Corn 
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tHE ONLY REALIMPROVEMENT 
jN x PLATED SPOON 
1S ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


STERLING * INLAID 


NOT SECTIONAL gd 
BUT BLOCKS or 


SILVER -INLAID 
BACK OF BOWL & HANDLE 


THEN HEAVILY PLATED 
Solid Silver Where It Wears 


SEND FOR BOOKLET’ V-i28”" 

THE HOLMES s EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL “SILVER CO. SUCCESSOR 
9 AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 












PATENTED PROCESS 
TRADE Mann 


(| HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER INLAID 


ON EVERY PIECE 
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JUST OUT 128 PAGES 


A “Practical Bungalows” 
CHAUTAUQ UA ‘% of Southern California 


78 Mlustrations—150 Photograplhis—125 Plan Plates. 
NURSE Accurate Descriptions. Reliable cost prices stated. 
Every house built by us from one to 15 times. We have 
built over 1600 houses and WE KNOW. Two color cover. 
Size 8 x 11 inches. Full of information for the home builder. 
ONLY 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 
Half the price of les >and less beautiful books. 


L. A. INVESTMENT co Dept C), 335 8. Hill Street, 
‘ LOS ANGELES, CAL 
sane? ie — Soi dé C graduates of bss £ ies " Largest Co- operative Building Co inthe World 


BECOME A NURSE owns. 


Our entire method, including study and 
practice, taught by correspondence 


E have trained thousands of 
women, beginners and practical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn 


$10 to $25 a week. 
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hose for f 
If you desire a larger sphere of influence, greater style - 
independence, and betterremuneration, send tor our 9th we ra wear 
annual 56-page Year Book, explaining our method to 4 : 
with stories of actual experience by successtul nurses al eet 43 N ne 
. 3 da 1g. 25c 
<x The Chautauqua School of Nursing © and 36c. Fully guaranteed.) Try a pair, Buy 
° of your dealer or by ma 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N-Y- EC FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio. 
The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; Samy tes up n request. Our t > 
dead Gn 6 cumin wath the highest quelity each oddtional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wed ding Enquete Fi REE, 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices ered anywhere in the U Inited States. Address th Llth Stree 
TT DDEY rattan 
VERE eVIRGINIA. 
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bbe —y may have 


been a time when 
there wasn’t much choice 
in sectional bookcases, but this 
isn’t so today. 

You can add as much to the 
appearance of your house by the 
proper selection of sectional 
bookcases as with any other ar- 
ticle of furniture. 

Macey Sectional Bookcases give 
you the widest range of styles and 
woods as rich as the finest made-to- 
order bookcases and are much more 
convenient and adaptable. 

Made in Colonial, Artcraft, Chip- 
pendale and Standard styles; rich 
effects in mahogany and oak. 

It has taken the best of artists, 
craftsmen, inventors and high ideals 
to bring about this Macey excellence. 

You will appreciate what we 
mean when you see Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcases at your dealer’s 
store or look over our beautiful 


catalogue 1110, which we mail you 
on request without charge. 


SeNiacey Co 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

















You cannot tear 


the ‘‘NOTAIR’”’ Buttonholes in 
** Pennsylvania - Knit -Coats,’’ if you pull 
and pull and pull. ‘Their secret-process con- 
struction defies destruction. 
“Pennsylvania-Knit-Coats” are knit-lo-fit with 
seamless shoulders from the best-to-be-had yarns. 
All the shrink has been taken out¢—all the e/as- 
ticity has been left ix. That’s why the garments 
are as shapely on the J/ast day-o’-wear as on the 
JSirst, and cost you 2o more than the every-day sort. 
Many models for Women and Men are sold at 
alinost any = shop. Gotoit or writetous. This 
label(sewed ontheinsideof the garment)makes you 
able to tell a “Pennsylvania-Knit-Coat” on sight. 





Yourcopy i} ‘ Ari Go envelope 
of our Pennsy WAaIA- t at waiting 
booklet is for a 
tucked postcard 
in its from you. 






































TOMI S 


Complexion * 


- POWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautifiers 

A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
The Complexion Powder that 
clings—the only one put up ina Wooden 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
until entirely used up. Five colors, Flesh, 
White, Brunette, Cream and Special Pink. 








q 50c—Everywhere—50c 


DAISY FLY KILLER Pcta saree 

kets spats ead Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, cannot 








spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Of all dealers or sent 
prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Your Old Brass Kettle 


Can be made into 
A Beautiful Jardiniére 


Write today for circular “LL” and we will tell 
you how we do it. 


The D. L. Bates & Bro. Co. 














Dayton, Ohio 




















MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Heretofore I had thought only of the happy 
women and had envied them, but now I saw 
there was another side. What I had that day 
experienced was too ghastly to relate in full, 
yet I realized that it was only a fragment of 
what some women had to bear. I could lock 
the door! For me an episode like this need 
never be repeated. What if I were tied to such 
a man for life? 

“*T know something now of how a woman fee!s 
who has a drunken husband,” I thought shud- 
dering. ‘‘At least I am spared that.” 


2353 The next day was Sunday. Prime did not 
appear at breakfast, but came in late for the 
midday dinner, slouching intohis place. Through- 
out the meal he never raised his eyes, nor did he 
speak to any one save to reply in monosyllables 
when he was addressed. Once or twice before, 
his manner had been much like this, but I had 
then attached to it no significance. Now I 
thought I understood. 

The sight of him brought vividly to mind 
yesterday’s experience, and, wishing to banish 
all thought of it, I finished dinner as soon as 
possible and hurried to my room. By-and-by 
there was a knock on the door. Answering it I 
found the waitress, and to my surprise she said: 
‘*Mr. Prime is in the parlor and wants to know if 
he can see you for a minute?” 

I stood there undecided, wondering what to 
say. 

‘*Hfe looks sort of sick,’”’ volunteered the girl. 

**Tell him ——” I began. ‘‘Tell him I'll be 
right down.” 

On the staircase I caught sight of him through 
a chink in the folding-doors, and noted the 
dejected tilt of his head as he paced up and 
down before the mantelpiece. He looked up as 
I entered and then swiftly looked away. 

“*I’ve come to apologize,” he said, tossing his 
hat on the piano stool. ‘‘And I want to tell you 
something.” 

His presence was unwelcome, but I reminded 
myself that having consented to see him I must 
hear what he had come to say. Accordingly I 
sat down on the sofa and motioned him to a 
gilt chair at my left. 


2393 He pulled the chair up nearer and seated 
himself. ‘‘ You were a brick yesterday,” he said 
in a low tone. 

“*Oh, please,” I cried, shrinking a little in spite 
of myself. ‘*‘Don’t let us go into that.” 

“I'd give a lot if I could undo it,’”’ the man 
replied. ‘‘I’ve tried hard enough to keep on the 
water wagon the last two months—but it’s no 
use.” 

‘*Don’t give up that way,’ I said gently. 
‘*Everybody has something to contend with.” 

Savagely he turned on me. ‘‘What do you 
know about it?” he demanded. ‘‘I tell you it’s 
born in me and sure to come out when I least 


expect it. Why, I would no more have put you 
in a hole like that re 
‘Never mind,” I interrupted him. ‘‘It’s 


over now.” 

‘*Yes, it’s over all right,” he agreed in a grim 
tone of voice. ‘‘I’m no kind of fellow for you to 
go around with, and I knew it from the start, 
but it was a new experience to associate with a 
girl like you and I thought perhaps I could keep 
straight. But when a thing like that—craze for 
the booze, I mean—is in the blood nothing on 
earth can keep a fellow from it. I remember my 
father when I was a kid—how mother used to 
try—and I’ve watched other men and I know 
what I’m talking about. I’ve taken pledge after 
pledge and cure after cure. They do some good 
up to a certain point, and then ——” he threw 
out his hands with a despairing gesture. ‘‘ Don’t 
you ever let anybody fool you with that pipe- 
dream about ‘reforming drunkards.’ It’s no 
go.’ He reached over to the piano stool, picked 
up his hat, put it on his knee, twisted it around 
once or twice and said abruptly: ‘‘’m going 
down to Bay Ridge for the rest of the summer.” 
Here he rose. ‘‘Will you shake hands for 
good-by?” 

“*Of course,” I said, rising and putting out my 
hand. ‘And I wish you the best of luck.” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t know how to appreciate it if I 
had it,”’ he replied despondently, and a moment 
later the door slammed behind him. 

Theodore Prime I never saw again, and soon I 
was plunged into a period of perplexity that 
precluded even the thought of him. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 





THE AMERICAN 
FASHION AWARDS 


‘Te great interest and hearty codperation of 
our readers in the American Fashion Depart- 
ment were strikingly shown in the number of 
answers received in response to our prize offer 
for new ideas in clothes. It would have been 
an easy matter to award a score of prizes, so 
large was the response and so excellent were 
the ideas suggested. But the prizes numbered 
only five, and after a careful examination of the 
material they were awarded as follows: 
First PrizE ($50)—Mary Louise Lewis, Mis- 
souri 
SECOND PRIZE ($25)— Mary Corner, Washington 
THIRD PRIZE ($20)—Mrs. N. P. Hawley, Cali- 


fornia 

FourtTH PRIzE ($15)—Mrs. C. L. Williams, 
Oregon 

FIFTH PRIZE ($10)—Agnes Ernestine O’Brien, 
Virginia 


While we were limited to five prizes by the 
terms of the offer we felt that much of the other 
material submitted was too good to lose. 
Accordingly we have bought the best of these 
manuscripts and they will appear in THE 
JouRNAL from time to time. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1910 
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shadings and color values. 


work in a marked degree. 


open to the amateur who uses 


FiLM 


and _ softness. 


non-halation. 
Fit any film camera. 


Non-curling, 
offset. 


and_ richness 
CYKO PAPER. 
work for you use CYKO. 





No. 10 ANSCO 
34 x5% 


—Free. 





or Fast Photo 


For that picture which you want so 
much and which must be taken quickly " 
—what an advantage it is to have your . ‘ 
camera loaded with Ansco Film! 

The wonderful speed of Ansco is not 
outweighed by lack of definition. It 
takes the impression as clearly as it 
does quickly, with fidelity 6 

t fb 
raises the standard of snapshot 


New possibilities in photography are 


ANSCO” 


Shadows and half lights of delicate grading 
Portrayal of color ratios that 
was impossible without special orthochromatic 
apparatus until this improved film with its 
faithful chromatic balance was introduced. 
Ansco Film are exceptionally easy to handle. 
Numbers never 


@ To best bring out the depth, softness 
of Ansco Film, 
Insist that those who do 


The Ansco Company manufac- 
tures full lines of Cameras, Film, 
Paper, pure Chemicals, and other 
photographic supplies. Independ- 
ent dealers everywhere sell them. 
Look for the Ansco Sign and buy 
where you see it. 
Beautiful Camera Catalog, also 


Two-volume Photographic 
At Dealers’ or write to 


ANSCO COMPANY, 
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PHOTO'SUPPLIES 


FILMS.CHEMICALS 


CYKO PAPER 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 









































LYON & HEALY’S 


Good PIANOS 


The Lyon & Healy Piano is the best value _in 
America, It is Pure in Tone,’ Handsome in De- 
sign and built to endure a lifetime. Send for beau- 
tiful catalog with easel-back illustrations. 

Prices, $350, $375, $400 and upward. 

The New Scale Washburn Pianois always reliable. 
Splendid workmanship and first class material. 
Catalog free. Prices, $275, $300, $325 andupward. 

Bargains in good,used Pianos,of all standard makes, 
including many Steinways and Lyon & Healys. 
Prices about half. When desired, easy monthly 
payments may be arranged. Send for big list. (67) 


LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z 1765, CHICAGO 

















Comfort 


in Summer 


Dainty women like DROSIS. It is deodorizing 
and odorless. It doesn’t cover up disagreeable 


f ‘ odors, but destroys them. 











Remember this: DROSIS is at once the perfect 

toilet powder and deodorant as well. 

hen dancing, exercising or traveling, DROSIS 
dusted on the skin and into the shoes and on dress 
shields, soothes, refreshes and gives that clean happy 
feeling as of one fresh from the bath. 

DROSIS is for baby, too, because it is soothing 
and prevents chafing and burning due to warm 
weather, and it keeps baby sweet and wholesome. 

Contains no alum. 


25 at all Dealers. If your dealer does not 
c sell DROSIS send us his name and we will 


send you a free sample. 

“Its use is a fine habit” 
The Drosis Company, 44 Lewis Block, Buffalo,N.Y. | 
bee 2 tec 


_— 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce our very complete Fall line of beau- 
tiful wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, 
silks, hdkfs, petticoats, etc. Up to date N.Y. City 
Patterns. Finest line on the market. Dealing direct 
with the mills you will find our prices low. If others 
can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly you should also. 
Samples, full instructions in neat sample case, 
shipped express prepaid. No money required. Exclu- 
sive territory. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Company, Dept. 0.0., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Hand Painted China Pins 


Oval, Round and Bar. For Collar or Belt. 
DESIGNS: Roses, Violets, Forget-Me-Nots 
SIZES: 75c, $1.00 and $1.25, Postpaid 


Money back if wanted. ROSE ART STUDIOS, Rochester, N.Y. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘* 3-in-One’’ for your sewing machine; oils per- 
fectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free from 
acid. Write 3-in-One Oil Co., 41 Broadway, N. Y. 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic powder to Shake into your Shoes, for Tired, Aching 
Feet. Makes walking easy. Always use it for Breaking in New 
shoes. ‘‘In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease.’’ Sold everywhere, 
25 cents. Do not accept a substitute. 


This signature 


QoL. 28ers 


on every box. 


Learn for yourself why 
over 30,000 people have 
written praises of Allen's 
FOOT-EASE. For FREE 
Trial Package, address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Stews and Hashes 
A keen relish of these 


every-day dishes can be 


had by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior flavoring for 
Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 


Rarebits, etc. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature 
is on the Label and Wrapper. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 

















Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
A high grade school for young women, 
offering regular, college preparatory and 
special courses, including music, art and 
elocution. 


Ten Miles from Boston 


Home making inall its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene 
and sanitation, the science of foods, market- 
ing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house 
furnishing and management, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery are studied in a 
practical way under the supervision of 
competent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 117 Woodland Road 

















Chicago Musical College 


Now in its NEW HOME, Facing the Lake Front Park 


Finest building 
of its kind in exist- 
ence — housing the 
largest of all insti- 
tutions of Musical 
Learning. 


Containing 





Offering unsur- 
passed facilities for 
rehearsals and 





of students in Con- 





Drama. 


All Branches 


Expression 


NOT E—Applica- 





tember Ist. 


Catalogs Free 


246-7-8-9 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Founded 1867 


public appearances 


cert, Opera and the 


MUSIC 


Acting—Opera 
Modern Languages 


tions for the 45 free 
and 150 partial 
} Scholarships will be 
received until Sep- 








YOUR BOY 


has been under good teachers probably, 5 hoursa day, 5 days 
a week, but has he had good training 16 hours a day, 7 days 
a week? Are you not, yourself, too busy to give him the 
time necessary for his best development? Why do well-to-do 
parents so regularly send their boys to private schools? What 
would be the results should your boy be placed under special- 
ists, — men who devote their entire time to boys? For de- 
scription of a modern school, —also of a summer camp, address 


Rock Ridge Hall, 67 Cliff Road, Wellesley, Mass. 

















Ziegfeld Hall | 


IVIL SERVICE 2% fe 


thorol 
examinations at EASTMAN COLLEGE. 


Summer Session. Address for Catalog. 


for these 
Posi- 
tions for successful candidates in Shorthand. 


C.C. GAINES, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. | 
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A PICNIC KIT THAT 
ANY ONE CAN MAKE 


By a Picnicker 


HAVE manufactured a picnic 
kit which has been a great con- 
venienceforusein any excursion 
where it is necessary to take 
luncheon and utensils. 

We} have all seen and 
admired the costly automobile 
luncheon hampers in the shops, 
but as the price for a service for six persons is 
about thirty dollars I decided to experiment in 
manufacturing something to take its place. 

I found a partly worn suitcase in the attic, 
and this I used for the outside. I purchased 
two yards of plain white table oilcloth, a box 
each of brass-headed paper clasps and _brass- 
headed nails, and a yard and a half of white 
cotton elastic half an inch in width; and then I 
began operations. 

First I fitted carefully two pieces of heavy 
asteboard: one for the cover and one for the 
»0ttom of the case. I covered these with the 
oilcloth, which is very flexible and can be 
smoothed and sewed back and forth with heavy 
thread across the back. 

Next I took the piece designed for the top, 
and with a yardstick marked two rows of dots 
an inch and a half apart, lengthwise, on the 
oilcloth: the first row three inches from the 
top, the second three inches from the bottom, 
making fourteen dots in each line of dots. 

Then I divided the elastic into two equal 
pieces, and marked that also with fourteen dots 
an inch and a half apart, leaving several inches 
at each end to turn under. With an awl I 
made holes in the dots through the oilcloth and 
the cardboard, and also in the rubber tape. 

Next I inserted through the corresponding 
holes in elastic and pasteboard the brass paper 
clasps, and spread well the dividing ends on 
the wrong sid. This elastic held the knives, 
forks and spoons nicely. 

I tacked the tray into the cover of the suit- 
case with brass-headed nails, and completed it 
with half a dozen knives and forks, a dozen 
teaspoons, a tablespoon, a case knife and several 
paper napkins, a can opener and a nickel pocket 
matchbox. 

The linings for the bottom and sides were 
prepared in the same way by covering the fitted 
pasteboards with the oilcloth and securing by 
brass-headed nails. 

I chose a small glass candy-jar with a screw 
top for carrying sweet cream, and various-sized 
tin boxes for tea, coffee, bread, sugar, deviled 
eggs; a generous-sized salt and pepper box, and 
a nice ten-cent tin teakettle for making tea, 
coffee or cocoa. In this kettle we pack an 
alcohol lamp, a strainer and a bottle of alcohol. 

We also carry half a dozen white enamel 
picnic cups, and we use paper plates, which we 
find most convenient. 

All the fittings were either found about the 
house or bought at the ten-cent store, and I 
can truthfully say that I never did a few hours’ 
work which has so repaid me and mine as has 
my ten-cent automobile luncheon basket! 
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SOLUTIONS OF OUR 
JUNE PUZZLES 


ERE are the correct answers to those five 
puzzles by Sam Loyd, Jr., which were pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL for June: 
1— Thirty-two ways to count thirty; or sixty- 
four, if one counts backward. 
2— Seventy routes from house 
to office. 


3—Mary is seven years old. Lae 
Here is one of several 368 
arrangements of figures 5° 
to produce 1910: IgIo 


4— Diagram shows how 
the plantation was 
divided by four 
lines. 





5—Automobiles met 
1000 yardsfrom the 
light flag. ‘Track 
was 2000 yards 
long. One auto- 
mobile went 400 
yards a minute; 
the other, 600. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Piize—D. A. Brooks, Maryland. 


Second Prize—Anna J. Connelly, Massachu- 
setts. 














Phird Prize—Cecilia A. Harris, Oregon. 

Other Prizes—Arthur W. Lumley, Ohio; Mrs. 
F. Muller, South Carolina; Thomas Muir, British 
Columbia, Canada; Margaret Durham, North 
Carolina; O. K. Paterson, California; Eunice B. 
Jones, Missouri; J. E. Martin, California; W. B. 
Ferguson, Jr., Massachusetts; Fannie F. Tyler, 
Virginia; Mrs. N. J. Dickinson, New York; 
Mabel H. Seavey, Massachusetts; Mrs. Lovell 
Collins, South Dakota; Mrs. H. H. Hill, Kansas; 
H. I. Davenport, New York; Mary Josephine 
McKeen, Missouri; Annie Fielding, Virginia; 
George L. Humphrey, Illinois; Mrs. Annie B. 
Downer, Idaho; P.1. Wold, District of Columbia; 
Anna L. Wilson, New Jersey; Eleuterio de la 
Garza, Jr., Mexico; Mrs. Francis D. Brinton, 
Pennsylvania; Ernest F. De Witt, New York; 
Helen Mills Coleman, South Carolina; Mrs. 
W.A. Abercrombie, Alabama; Clara L. Dugan, 
Pennsylvania; Lizzie Strozier, Georgia; Mrs. 
Richard Alcorn, Ohio; Sara A. Brown, Iowa; 
Mrs. R.A. Ruff, West Virginia; Will J. Morrow, 
Minnesota; Mrs. G. A. Todrank, Indiana; Aletta 
Denoyer, Wisconsin; Mrs. W. H. Hilton, Maine; 
L. Cheston Starkey, Pennsylvania; Florence C. 
Fenner, New York; R. E. Stribling, Tennessce; 
Harry Fitzpatrick, Indiana; G. J. Helff, District 
of Columbia; Elizabeth L. Sprague, Illinois; 
Mary S. Stieg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Knowles, 
Kansas; Mrs. W. F. Downing, Jr., Illinois; Mrs. 
W. J. Richardson, North Carolina; Mrs. C. H. 
Thomas, Missouri; Mrs. R. E. Purinton, South 
Dakota; Mrs. Ida D. Griem, Illinois. 








INDESTRUCTE 


Look for the name “Indestructo” on your trunk before you buy it. 
Be sure it’s there, for there are no substitutes for Indestructo Trunks. 


—Stands The Strain 


HE Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk not only holds its own under 


the hardest ordinary tests of travel — 


But it comes out of emergencies that would put almost any 
other trunk entirely “out of commission.’’ 


It’s built to give—guaranteed to give—service that will well repay 


any one’s investment. 


‘The makers fully guarantee the Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk against 


destruction for five years. 


If the trunk is destroyed beyond repair within 


that length of time, a new trunk is provided, free of all charge. 

Or, if the Indestructo is damaged while traveling and needs repair- 
ing, we will do the repairing without cost to you. 

“very Indestructo Trunk is registered. No matter where it goes, — 


it is easy to trace it and make sure of its return. 
co6perate with Indestructo owners. 


In this we gladly 


Don’t decide on a trunk purchase this year without finding out for 
yourself what the Indestructo Trunk actually offers you —and the 


wonderful value it represents. 


Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which ranks first in its class 


in each city. 


Write today for our beautiful book of travel-lore and practical suggestions, 
‘‘About a Traveler’’— full of valuable information about railways, steamships, 
hotels, service, tips, expenses, etc., a de Juxe edition. 

Send the coupon in a letter, enclosing seven two-cent 
stamps, and we will mail you a copy at once. Address 









DO NOT BREAK 






FOR OWNERS 


i] NAME SEND 
REGISTRY NUMBER 
FOUND ON BRASS 

NAME PLATE UNDER 

LocK To 


THE NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO 
MISHAWAKA, IND 





National Veneer 


Products Co. 
Station H-4 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


The Indestructo 
Trunk just on the market. 
Lower in price than the 
Indestructo Deluxe. The 
best trunk for the price. 
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/ COUPON 
~f National 
y Veneer 
Products Co. 


: Station H-4 
4 Mishawaka, Ind. 
Lv Enclosed are seven 2-cent 
i” stamps. Please send copy of your 
book, ‘‘About a Traveler," to 









Tourist 


Name 
iA 
Address 


sa City 
a 











Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for 


the skin because itcleansand disinfects 
atthe same time. Its use gives sterilized 
clean-ness; the only perfect clean-ness. 


LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 
Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can’t see 
while removing the dirt that you can see. 
LIFEBUOY is a carbolated soap and 
has “‘that clean smell"’ which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps. 


5c at All Grocers and Druggists 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


Easy to use. ‘Takes less than 


a half-minute to apply enough 
to keep the body sweet and clean 
for the whole day and evening. 


Does not irritate the skin, nor check 
perspiration, nor injure the most del- 
icate clothing. 

Has no odor of its own, but gently 
neutralizes other odors. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 




























Pure Linen 
Real Hand 
Embroidered 


145.— Never before have 
you been offereda Pure 
Linen, Real Hand 
Embroidered waist 
for 98c. So order this 
waist at once. Of 
Pure Jinen with 
wide Hand Em 
broidered rever in 


you ar more ti 
Lee ré 7 z 17 f° 

Jund money. Price 98c 
Ayear’s subscription 
FRE to the *‘Standard 
Style Bulletin’’ given free 
m to every reader of 7% 
. Ladies’ Home Fournai 
who writes for it. Next 
Y issue handsomely illus- 
\ trated with all the new Fall Styles, also shows 
7) many special values like this waist. Write to-day. 


STANDARD ™3:! CO.242. uns" 


ACHTING cos- 
tumes, and summer 
frocks of expensive 
lawns and linens, fine 
waists and dainty 
lingerie 


French Laundered 


by experts, and the original 
freshness and snap restored. 
On orders of $5 or over, we 
pay expressage both ways. 
Write for Booklet 
A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
~ French scourers and 
dyers of quality 
1535 Chestnut Street 
Broad and Tasker Streets 
/ 1714 North Broad Street 
12th and Walnut Streets, 17th and Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia 



















Also Wilmington, Del., Washington, D. ¢ 





















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 
I and v ill maila 22 


Send a lock of your hair, we wi 
i ! 











inch sl n fine human hair switch to n 

If you fin big bargain, remit §2.00intendays, 

orsell3and GET YOURSWITCHEREE, Extra 
shadesa little more. Inclos postag Free beauty 
book showing latest style of ! lressing ilso 









high grade switches, po 
AnnaAyers,Dpt.169,19 Quin 


m 1 rs, “ 
cy St. Chicago, 





Trains young men and 

ASTMAN women thoroly for busi- 

ness and obtains posi- 

tions for graduates of complete com’! course. 

Delighttul,recreative situation. Summer session. 
“or catalog, address 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Annihilator 
of Space 








































ws | ed : To be within arm’s reach of dis- An exchange which is purely 

ware | | tant cities it is only necessary to be local has a certain value. If, in 

, ee a lle =. %4| | within arm’s reach of a Bell Tele- addition to its local connections, 

ai ates hide Prep fs pm ae | phone. It annihilates space and it has connections with other con- 

i Dure 11) Map AR lt a,j] | provides instantaneous communi- __ tiguous localities, it has a largely 
Me Gel © at Wie & & eV al it Nh cation, both near and far. increased value. 

A ae i RM Wr peat ete ; 
; pe! My ea Rh ie There can be no boundaries to If it is universal in its connec- 


a telephone system as it Is MOW tions and inter-communications, 
understood and demanded. Every jt js indispensable to all those 


community is a center from which — whose social or business relations 


people desire communication in are more than purely local. 
every direction, always with con- 





VINEGAR 


tiguous territory, often with distant A telephone system which un- 
points. Each individual user may dertakes to meet the full require- 
The fie product of bate held at any moment need the long dis- | ments of the public must cover 
. : P tance lines which radiate from his — with its exchanges and connecting 
While good cider ‘eye is_ preferred by many local center. links the whole country. 
American people, Malt Vinegar is recognized by the 
al ha bed ig hag The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 
mellow richness, wholesomeness and flavor unequalled the a to-day. fe brings him and any of 
by any other kind of vinegar—whether made from his far-away social or business interests together. 


fruit or grain. 
Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar is made from selected AUGRAS ae oe ener n Sern 
barley, malted with exceeding care to bring out its full TD KESUEIATES COMPANIES 


strength and aroma. 


rE , : ; — One Policy One System Universal Service 
very process of its making receives the scientific 





Semen neo naan neties 














and unceasing attention that only Heinz facilities per- _ 
mit. It is refined, clarified and its natural acidity de- « 
veloped by ageing for at least one year until it becomes 
thoroughly mellow and its flavor is fully matured. 


It is well to make certain you are getting the 
genuine product when buying. Vinegars are so 
frequently adulterated that such a guarantee as the 
name Heinz is required if you would be sure of purity 


and healthfulness. ve UA Oe WNGSFORDS 
‘ " + ee ! 4 ~~. Ue \| CORN STARCH 
Heinz White Pickling and . y } RK see the Cook Book. “Yo make the 
Table Vinegar 















= = 8 €¢@ 


ee open pies 
with delicious fill- 
ings of Strawberry, Pineapple, 


Lemon, Rhubarb. Both crust and 
filling will be perfect if you use 








\ crusts of tarts and all pastries 
Pa dry and tender, by all means 

















pions use Kingsford’ s (one-sixth 
isa perfectly pure and wholesome white vinegar; best wz "4 fi MOR Kingsford’s instead of all 
for pickling and especially desirable for mayonnaise lle NG flour). The Book tells. 

dressing. pe ay; ~=©Send for the Cook Book ‘£A’”’ 


—** What a Cook Ought to 
Know About Corn Starch.’’ 
168 of the best recipes you ever 
tried. The book is free. Your 
name on a post card will bring it. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 





Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 


is clean-made from pure Apple Juice of first pressing 
and. properly aged. It is clear, sound and mellow. 





These three vinegarsare all sold by grocers 
in sealed glass bottles, in sealed half- 
gallon jugs and by measure from barrels 














Oswego, N.Y. 
—but, when buying in this way be sure 


National Starch Co., Successors 
you are getting the Heinz Brand. | ea \ . 
Heinz Tarragon Vinegar ts K L E | N E R 4 S 


and 
Heinz Spiced Salad Vinegar 


DRESS 
Vo me) LYMPIA SHIELDS 


are sold only in sealed glass bottles. 


the World. 





— No Odor 
Member American Association for Promotion of Purity in Food Products. ; - s G UARANTE E IN EVERY PAI R 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 
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Scrim embroidered in cross-stitch makes 
beautifulcurtains. Herethebackground 
is embroidered, and the design left in 
the material. Cross-stitch is clever, 
too, in nursery embroideries. The 
rabbit design is also a good motif. 
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Some Good Cross-Stitch 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


¥ .s. 
4K heré the Xioses 


Broom sO Sweet 
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Embroider the Letters in Two Shades of Indigo Blue 


ROSS-STITCH embroidery is very good art, especially if the designs are simple 

and straightforward. Designs on the square mesh have a number of advantages. 

In the first place any one can make them, and when they are done the work is 
serviceable as well as pretty. No other kind of embroidery is so universal. Besides 
being the oldest form of needlework it has the widest scope in the manner of nationality. 

The quaint border at the top of the page is a Danish design. The beautiful pillow 
and the opera bag at the bottom of the page are Italian, both in execution and design. 
The cozy is from a French design, and the square cushion is Egyptian in coloring and 
Greek in form. The rabbit tea-cloth is an old Colonial design, done in beautiful indigo- 
dyed linen thread on soft natural-color crash, so we may safely say that everybody works 
in cross-stitch. 

The framed work above is a suggestion for a modern sampler. The couplet of this 
old song, with its pretty sentiment thus illustrated, makes a charming little bit for a 
dining-room. It would, indeed, be a pretty gift for a bride’s dining-room. The 
embroidery should be done on scrim with fast-color cottons. 


NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be very glad to answer questions about any of the designs which are shown 
on this page if a stamped and self-addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 
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Loosely-woven linens, Russian crash and scrim or cotton 
canvases are the best materials for this embroidery. It 
is not necessary to use the cross-stitch canvas over the 
fabric if the thread of the fabric is coarse and visible. 
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The fast-blue cottons in two or three 
shades are very satisfactory for cross- 
stitch work. There is action and even 
atmosphere in the design of the peacock 
centerpiece below. The baby pillow is 
done in soft blue cotton on white canvas. 
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The Revived Art of Tattin 







QUARE or oblong 
shaped linen centers 
combined with tatting make 
very effective centerpieces. 
Delicate lacy tatting shows 
the polished wood, and the 
linen gives the work suffi- 
cient body both to bring out 
the design and to empha- 
size the tatting by contrast. 
The eight squares in the 
centerpiece above are all 
made after one pattern, 
but it would be possible to 
vary these in design, and 
so get a more elaborate 
effect. It is always pretty 
to make any description 
of lace exactly conform to 
a linen center with finished 
corners. This is one beauty 
of French handkerchiefs, the 
lace for which is often woven 
with the designed corner. 
This idea is carried out in the 
large tray-cloth or cover in 
the center of the page. The 
wheels in the corners are 
worked into the bands so as 
to form a complete design. 
These complete squares or 
oblongs may be made with 
any of the strip designs which 
are given in the detached 
illustrations. 

The corner below would be 
exceedingly effective carried 
out either in fine cotton for a 
handkerchief, or in coarse 
cotton for table linens. 

The all-over doily designs 
are unusual, and these are 
donein very fine cotton. They 
form beautiful and intricate 
patterns, which are almost as 
delicate as some of the real 
lace designs. 

The star centerpiece at the 
bottom of the page is very 
consistent. The wheels fit 
closely into the angles. 




















A Very Simple Form of Tatling. The Design is 
Effective Merely by the Arrangement 





These Edsings Beaded With Crochet are French 
Designs, and Different From Our Tatting 


Hiere is a Good Firm Edgins. 
Simple Repeat and is Easily Made. The 





One of the Coarser Varieties 
of Tatting is Shown Here 





This Insertion is Designed to 
Match the Edging Above 


page pies cottons from 
number forty to one 
hundred are as good as any 
variety of thread for this 
work. Heavy tatting may 


be done with fine crochet 
cottons. The linen should 
be a round-weave quality. 





Beading at the Top is Crocheted 
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This Point is Suggestive of the Way in Which 


a Yoke and Cuffs Might be Made 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


The Motif is a 
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A Simple Edge of This Kind is 
Pretty on Handkerchiefs 





On This Edging the Beading 
i, Done in Crochet 











































HE pointed cross 

design with the medal- 
lion in the center, in the 
centerpiece above, is an 
interesting piece of work. 
The linen itself is finished 
with a fine hem, and the 
tatting is then whipped 
firmly to the hem. The 
needle may beslipped under 
the hem where the pattern 
does not have a straight 
edge. 

Very pretty yokes and 
collars may be formed by 
arranging the tatted strips 
on to yoke and collar pat- 
terns. If this tatting is 
done in fairly coarse thread 
it is practical for purposes 

of this sort. Fine tatting is 
not so good on clothes as it 
does not hold its own so well 
in the washing as some other 
laces. It is better to select 
the patterns which do not have 
the thread picots for dress 
garnitures. The coarse tat- 
ting is, in fact, serviceable 
and does not look unlike some 
of the needle laces. 

It is possible to combine 
some of the braids with the 
tatting stitches. This will 
give the work an opportunity 
for originality. The French 
frequently work it into crochet, 
and the combination is very 
good, especially if the coarser 
tatting is used. Often little 
stars and medallions are 
worked into the Irish back- 
grounds. 

In some of the edgings here 
the beading which holds them 
together at the top is done 
with the crochet needle. 
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NOTE — Mrs. Wilson will answer 
questions about these designs if a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
sent with the inquiry. 


By Bordering it With an Edge This Doily Might 
be Converted Into a Larger One 
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These Blocks and Points are Made Separately 
and are Then Woven Together 














One Can 


Have 


Summer 


Comfort 


by avoiding meats and greasy 
foods—heat producers—in 
hot weather. 


Summer eating may be con- 
fined to such appetizing and 
nutritious articles as will best 
sustain bodily activity — yet 
keep internal body-heat at the 
minimum. 


The real secret of Summer 
comfort is in right food, and 
many ills may be avoided by 
its wise selection. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a partially pre-digested 
food, scientifically made— 
quickly and easily assimilated 
—-does not tax the digestive 
organs unduly, thus relieving 
the system of unnecessary, 
heat-producing work. 


Grape-Nuts contains the 
nutritive principles of wheat 
and barley in concentrated 
form, including the “vital 
phosphates” (grown in the 
grains) for the natural and 
constant repair of the tissues. 
It is almost wholly nutriment; 








there being only about 2 parts 
waste in 100 parts of the 
food—an ideal hot weather 


food for body and brain. 


Try this common-sense 
breakfast: 


Some Fruit 

Grape-Nuts with cream 
Soft boiled egg 

Slice of crisp toast 

Cup of well-made Postum 


That’s enough! 


It’s surprising how well-fed, 
cool and comfortable one can 
be on such a simple, whole- 
some meal. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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lf You Want to Knit for the Baby 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 






Cast on Forty-Eight 
Stitches for Baby 
Size Knitted Cap 


ABY bonnets crocheted or 
knitted with mercerized 
cottons are very nice for 

the between season, since they 
are not so warm as the woolen 
cap, nor yet so light as the lin- 
gerie. The Dutch bonnet is a 
good shape for any material. Tke 
turned-back edge gives firmne.s 
and relieves the front. The pat- 
tern is very simple. The flap of 
this knitted bonnet is done in 
wool, and the ribbons are white 
messaline. 

The little bonnet to the left 
is unique. It is a simple band of 
garter knitting, done in Lady 
Grey wool. The band is eight 
inches wide, and about forty-two 
inches long. When this band is 
complete fold it over so as to make 
it three double, fold again 
lengthwise, and fasten up the 
opening to form the back. Roll 
over the front two inches, then 
run in the ribbon with the bodkin 
from one and a half to two inches 
above the base, or neck, of the 
bonnet. This is the softest, fluf- 
fiest little bonnet imaginable. 

The little slippers are crocheted 
of silk with a knitted lining of 
white wool. The soles are of 
leather, and the crocheted uppers 
are sewed to them with an inter- 
band of ribbon. 

The baby wrapper is crocheted 
in star stitch. The little yoke, 
front bands and cuffs are in tricot 
or afghan stitch. The rosebuds 
are embroidered in silk into this. 
The body of the wrapper may be 
pink or blue, and the bands should 
be white with the pink embroid- 
ery, and ribbons to match. The 
yoke and bands are lined with 
white China silk, both to kecp 
them firm and also soft at the 
neck and wrists. This is a dear, 
warm little wrapper, and very 
easily shaped. 





A Baby Foot Muff is a Very 
Practical Furnishing for 
the Cart or Carriage 
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This Hood is Made in Straight Band, and Put 
lose:her Down the Center 








These Dainty Little Knitled Bonnets are Cerlainly 
Most Comfortable and Becoming 





Baby’s First Stepping Shoes Wi‘h 
Leather Soles 
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A Line of Herring-Bone Sli'ch is Worked Between 
the Star and the Tricot S'itches 





A Jacket of This Descriplion is 
Suitable for a Licht 


, > Outdoor Wrap 
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Mercerized Cotton 
and Wool are a 
Pretty Combination 


HE ribbed jacket is a beauti- 

ful piece of knitting. It is 
done in blue and white. The 
colors are knotted in alternately, 
which makes a lovely striped band 
trimming. The ribbing is very 
deep so that the jacket is full and 
ample, and ripples beautifully. 

The newest thing in the knitted 
baby jacket is the combination of 
the jacket and the little hood. 
The jacket with the hood is done 
in the raised crocheting, and may 
be in one color, or in two. It is 
very pretty to work a little silk 
into this crocheting. The edge cf 
the jacket is finished with white 
mercerized cotton. These jackets 
may be lined with China silk, or 
a finer crocheted lining may be 
added if one wants them very 
warm. 

The little jacket to the right at 
the bottom of the page is very 
fine knitting. The edges are 
finished with a plain knitting. 
This may be done in fine Saxony 
for the smallest size. 

The baby foot-warmer is cro- 
cheted. The back of this little 
muff is in plain tricot stitch. 
The tufts on the front are chain- 
stitch, worked in as the crochet- 
ing proceeds. The scallop is a 
simple shell. The muff is done 
in double wool. It has a knitied 
zephyr lining. It is pretty to 
make it in wools to match the 
afghan, which may also be tufted. 

The baby football is about ten 
inches long, and is done in strips 
of blue and white knitting. This 
little ball is filled with cotton and 
laced together with blue ribbon. 
It is great fun for the baby and 
will help not a little in teaching 
him to walk. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to 
answer any questions abcut this work if 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
sent with the inquiry. 





The Two Sides of the Knitted 
Ball Cover are Laced 
Together With Ribbon 












































A Little Jacket of This Description Fiis Close 
Enough to be Worn Under a Coat 


FALL DRESS» 
MODEL 


$12.50 














is Just the Garment for Immediate Wear. 7%- 
low collar, cuffs and front of dress are JSashion- 
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No. 401X—Advance Fall Dress Model—This 








ably trimmed with new, extremely pofular Per- 
stan stlk; Jront ts also ornamented with Milt- 
taire Gold buttons. Back of collar has sailor 
effect. Dress is exceptionally well made and 

finished, and can be furnished in black or 
navy blue, splendid quality Taffeta St/k, 

Black or Blue Serge or in Black and 
White check worsted; all sizes for 


pages on Must $12.50 










Smartest 


Fall Fashions 


READY-TO-WEAR 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


Reserve your copy of the 
W orld’s Most Wonderful Style 
Book—Be sure to write for it 
to-day. 








This book contains the most ex- 
clusive gathering of Fall Fashions 
ever presented, and is yours abso- 
lutely free— it is the largest, finest 
and most valuable style guide for 
all feminine attire ever issued. 

Every woman will want a copy, 
don’t miss this chance, be sure to 
write for it to-day. 


Allthe New and Exclusive 
Fall and Winter Styles 


are shown so you can see for your- 
self all the important style changes, 
and what is going to be worn this 
season. 

This is truly the largest display of ready- 
to-wear garments ever offered —-see the 
thousand or more Ladies’, Misses’, Girls’ 
and Children’s Garments —the beautiful 
new Suits, Coats, Waists, Furs, 

Dresses, Skirts, FurCoats, Sweat- 
ers,Petticoats, Millinery, and hun- oO 
dreds of other articles of wearing 
apparel and dress accessories — enjoy the 
saving —the satisfaction of buying your 
apparel ready-to-wear as thousands of 
clever and stylish women do. 

Be one of the first to receive a copy of 
this largest, exclusive ready-to-wear fash- 
ion book. Act quickly —Write to-day. 
Ask for Book No. 601. 

Also say whether you would like to see 
the newest Fall fabrics. If you say so we 
will send you samples. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 


197-199 E. Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Just the camera 
for your 
vacation 








Film Premo No. 1 


The smallest, the lightest, 
the easiest to load and operate 
of all cameras for popular size 
pictures—and the nearest 
dealer will prove it to you. 


Splendidly equipped for all amateur 
work. Loads in daylight. Has auto- 
matic shutter, R. R. lens, reversible 
finder, and is covered with seal grain 
leather, Inexpensive, too. 3Y x 4¥Y, 
$10.00; 3% x 5%, $12.50; 4x 5, $12.50; 
5 x 7, $20.00. 


Ask the dealer or write us for our new catalogue, 
describing 50 styles and sizes of Premos, and be 
sure to specify PREMO catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N.Y. 



























For the Breath 
For the Teeth 


The daintiest of all 
chewing gum. It 
should be on every 
dressing table. It is 
fe atoilet requisite. 


Colgan’s 
Violet 
Chips 


Flavored like 
the aroma of 
fragrant sweet 
violets, it delicately scents the breath and 
keeps the teeth sweet and clean. 

Sold everywhere in round metal boxes, 
handy for handbag service. 


Avoid imitations— specify Colgan’s 





COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

















““WELL KEPT NAILS” 


A booklet well worth having, 
FREE, together with4 pack:ges 
& Of our manicuring specialties, 
sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 


Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 


Gives a brilliant and lasting 
polish with the least effort — 
just rub with the palm of the 
hand, Nodust, pumiceorgrease. 

FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
41 Franklin Street, New York 


Se ae, 
prepaid jo 
































Design No.2, Built in California and Iowa—Cost $2800 

Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concrete 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000.00 


to $10,000.00. These designs are photos of 
Structures we have built throughout the country — 
not theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications 
and details of construction made to suit any climate. 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Let Me Send You "Rapid, 


At Factory Price. 


Satisfaction guar- 









charge. Saves). FIRELESS 

time and wore, COOKER 

fae ernie! Om 30 Days’ Trial 
~ 


» experience needed. Boils, 
‘ > >S, 


‘ € oO ts, 4 es rie 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK 











A | UTENSILS FREE. Also 
We ee ws Heat Radia- 
\ en a ae break or crack 

| Nene, ef 
fy~ = = ae! ¥ . t id 
| rR) p> | 
| Et pes Be WM. CAMPBELL CO 
> 
| ant Detroit, Mi 
i Bags = — een athena ae SSS 
| PETTICOATS say, onesthird sh c ty silk or cottor 
ana FAEBRICS Petticoats so on f nest ire g s, silks, « 
airect fabrics, et state Particular needs and ask for cat- 
from the Mili aloyg, pricelist and free samples. Satisfaction or 


mouey hock. Agents wanted. 500 pattems incase FREE, Address 
The Gillette Skirt Company Mills, 57 Homer ‘Ave.,Cortlana.N Y. 











Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


‘“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 























OME bottled grape juices give you “‘the 


bitter with the sweet.’’ ‘The sweet is the 
pure juice of the edible part of the grape. ‘The 
bitter is the tannic acid derived from the seeds 
and skins by over-pressing. 

Its presence can be detected, first, by a 
cloudy appearance of the juice, with precipita- 
tion of sediment after standing; second, by a 
bitter after-taste in drinking the juice—an 
effect of astringency or puckerishness similar 
to that produced by alum. 


The tannic acid that causes this bitterness 
is not one of the beneficial fruit acids that help 
to make the healthfulness of the grape—these 
acids are the tartaric, citric and malic. ‘Tannic 
acid is unwholesome and a digestive irritant. 


Walker’s Grape Juice is without this tannic 
acid. Its absence from Walker’s can be proved 
inversely as its presence is proved in other grape 
juices. Walker’s is clear and transparent; no 
cloudiness, no floating matter, no sediment. 
Its flavor is full, rich, sweet and mellow; there 
is no astringent taste or shrivelling sensation in 
the mouth after its use. Neither does it 
discolor the teeth, lips or tongue, as ordinary 
grape juices do. 

There is no virtue in the elements that make 
ordinary grape juices unattractive to the eye and 
detract from their flavor and_healthfulness. 
Those elements are in simply because it is 


easier and cheaper to let them in than to keep 
them out. 


They are not in Walker’s, because the Walker 
standard demands the best —only the desirable 
elements of only the finest Concord Grapes. 

The full, smooth flavor and rich, fruity bou- 
quet of Walker’s Grape Juice are a revelation 
to those who have known only the ordinary 
juices made from over-pressed grapes. 

Be sure you get Walker’s—in the ‘*Ten-Pin” 
Bottle. Sold by the best grocers and druggists. 
Also at soda fountains. 


Write for the recipe book showing many 
delicious grape juice drinks and desserts. 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
North East, Pa. 





The ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 


A Chocolate of Rare Quality 


5 











METROPOLITAN 
SWEET CHOCOLATE 


Superior Quality, 
Smoothness and Flavor 
as has never before 
been produced 


A Chocolate 
for Chocolate 
Connoisseurs 





Sold by Dealers 
Ay! 8 Everywhere 
Sg, | 5c & 10c Cake 











(LEARN TO SWIM_ ) 


BY ONE TRIAL 





Price 25¢ = *s_ 
and 35¢c — ——— — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 

Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sport- 
ing-goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. 

Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J. 


NOTE— Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
AGENTS WANTED 














CAEMENTIUM 


“* Sticks E-verything but 1s not Sticky’? 
You can mend plates, vases, kettles, furniture, loose 
handled knives, etc., instead of having to replace them. 


Stops the waste through breakage 


Cezinentium is a mineral paste. When thoroughly set 
it is not affected by water, fire or chemicals. It comes 
ready to use in patented air tight tins. 
Never be without it, it will save you 
many a dollar, 
Athardware, drug, department, grocery 
and stationery stores. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, we willsupply youupon receipt 
of his name and the price—25c. 

Write for Free Booklet, ‘* Little Tragedies of 
Everyday Life.’’ 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


120-J Boylston 8t., Boston; 50-J Church 8t., 
New York; 78-J Wabash Ave., Chicago 








| Never Step on a Rat 
to Kill Ie! Death ate: 


and othervermin is to get from your druggist 
| a package of the guaranteed exterminator, 


Stearns’ Electric 


Rat and Roach Paste 


| Ready for use; better than traps, for it drives 
rats and mice out of the house to die. wed | 
back if it fails. 2-o0z. box 25c.; 16-0z. box $1.00. 
For sale by druggists or sent express prepaid | 
to nearest express office on receipt of price. 


— Stearns’ Electric Paste Company, Chicago, Ill. 












na © De Long Co. () 
™ } Hair Pins 


hold the hair firmly 
and never slip. ) ) 
All sizes, all dealers. 
Get the package with the 
White Band. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 














FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 

No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook | 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth 

Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and insist upon having the | 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 





1 0) ENGRAVED $ 7 
INVITATIONS ! 

Highest Grade— Notaprinted imitation —Correct styles. 

Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside «nd Inside 


Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 





MATINEE GIRL Souvenir book of Nora 
Bayes and Jack Nor- 
worth. 56 pages. 29 large size portraits. Scenes 
from their principal successes. Price 50 cents. Each 
copy autographed. Order direct from the 
Norworth Publishing Co., 1431 Broadway,New York 
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AMERICAN FASHION 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
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No. 1—Designed by Helen Taylor 





No. 2—Designed by Margaret Loughney 





No. 4—Designed ty Heien Taylor 


he Freshened-Up 
Summer Hat 


Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 





No. 4 


the hard wear of the hot sun and dust of these three months without looking 

decidedly dilapidated, but though stained and out of shape they are often sufficiently 
durable for another month or two of service if freshened up by a thorough cleaning, 
pressing or dyeing, which will give them a new lease of life until the early autumn felts 
take their place. The prices for this work, if it cannot be done at home, are assuredly 
within the reach of most of us. To have a light-colored straw hat dyed by a professional 
(which includes changing the shape) will cost from one dollar to one dollar and a half, 
and for cleaning only the charge will be less— about seventy-five cents or one dollar. 
Sometimes ribbons may be dyed to use over again, and the price for this is from five to 
ten cents a yard up. Flowers, too, may be freshened up by retouching with water- 
colors; velvet ribbon, after a thorough brushing and steaming, will make a fresh-looking 
bow, rosette or band, or may be used to cover a buckle. If a hat has been trimmed 
with rosettes or shirrings of maline carefully rip off the maline, press it and use it for a 
shirred facing for a worn straw. The cost for making over old feathers into new styles 
varies with the amount of work required, and it is better to consult an expert on this 
matter and find out if the change will be to your advantage. However, in these days of 
feather quills and bands any number of old feathers may be successfully dyed and shaped 
into some up-to-date style. 


He which have been worn from springtime until midsummer seldom withstand 


NY one who has been fortunate enough to have a Leghorn hat this summer may like 
to freshen up her own similar to this one with the lace and roses (No.1). A covering 
of black Chantilly lace has been arranged to cover the whole top of the hat. This would 
entirely hide any weather marks. ‘Two widths of the lace are taken across the crown 
with the pattern edges meeting in the center, the straight edges being gathered around 
the base of the crown. Then a separate length of the lace is set on slightly full all 
around the brim. Lace measuring only three or four inches wide would have to be 
cleverly pieced together to resemble an all-over pattern, but the old-fashioned Chantilly 
flounce six or eight inches wide could be easily arranged. So the quantity required 
must be determined by the width of your lace. At the left is a full’ bow of dark red 
ribbon velvet with a band around the crown—this would require about three yards—and 
at the right is a deep red rose. Another Leghorn which is charmingly trimmed for 
late summer is the one with black feathers and black ribbon velvet (No. 4). Leghorn 
hats are practically as good as new after cleaning, and in this style one has a splendid 
chance to use also one’s old black feathers by having them made into some fancy form 
for a side trimming. A facing of black velvet gives this a heavier effect, and the whole 
is most appropriate for the season. 

The stylish walking-hat in peacock blue (No. 8) gives a suggestion for a new trimming 
of ribbon and quills. This style hat is often best left in its original shape, freshly dyed 
the same color. Where the first trimming may have been one of flowers and velvet, the 
two new quills and ribbon—of which two yards will be needed for the bow and band 
will prove a happy change and suitable for early autumn. A similar walking-hat of 
tan or butter-colored straw, possibly stained and sunburnt, may be dyed brown ard 
trimmed with tinted quills and velvet ribbon for early autumn. The turban with the 
silk band and ‘bow (No.6) was made from a large dark blue hat profusely trimmed 
with bluets. The flowers were faded and mussed, but when the old hat was ripped 
apart the straw was found to be in fairly good condition—at least enough of it to make 
into a turban. After a thorough cleaning (before it was sewed to this new turban 
shape) and by reversing the straw the effect was that of a new hat. With this new 
ribbon bow it may be worn for at least two months more. ‘The turban hat in black 
straw (No. 7) with the high brim may be worn satisfactorily from now until October. 
The bow on the left side is of velvet ribbon three inches wide and matches the scarlet 
sage flower in tone. 


HE autumn leaf toque (No. 2) is another pretty variation for the girl who wants to 

freshen up her hats. Sometimes a horse-hair turban or one of perishable straw will 
not serve for anything but a foundation, and in this case—after cleaning it thoroughly 
—a mass of autumn leaves— for which four or five sprays would be needed — may be 
effectively used to cover the old hat, and with a bow of scarlet or grape color velvet a very 
becoming, dressy hat, like the one pictured, is the result. The bow may be made of bizs 
velvet or of velvet ribbon not less than three inches wide — allow one yard and a half 
in length for a full, graceful bow. ‘The hat with the large-flowered ribbon bow (No. 5) 
is most attractive for its many possibilities. Almost every one has a hat of similar shape 
which, whether it needs to be dyed or simply cleaned, would be appreciably freshencd 
up if trimmed in this girlish way with new ribbon. Fancy blue or pink flowered ribbon 
is lovely on a black hat. The ribbon should have a black ground, like the one shown 
on this hat, in which the flowers are dull yellow and pale green. About four yards of 
ribbon six inches wide will provide for a nice bow, but a good plan is to make one of 
tissue paper first, and shape it to the size of the hat which it will trim. 

The turban hat (No. 3) of dark blue with the draped scarf of Oriental design is.one 
of the best of the season. On the left side is a buckle of the straw with one end of the 
scarf drooping a little back of it. This scarf trimming makes a pleasing change froma 
band of flowers, like the very popular style of last spring. 
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NOT E—The American Fashion Editors will take pleasure in answering 


by mail any inquiries about the designs in this department and about 
clothes in general. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should be inclosed. 











The First School Clothes 


Every-day Clothes for the Small Girl and Boy From 4 to 8 
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Rowena Rice 
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5350 
Designed by 
Blanche G. Merr:tt 


5356 
Designed by 
Adaline R. Wall's 


5361 
Designed by 
Rowena Rice 


5g58 
Designed by 
Ethel Sapp Tudor 


5354 
Designed by 
Fauline S. Nogleberg 


5356—Galatea, linen piqué or serge may be 
used for this suit. The collar may be cut on 
the straight of the material, or on the bias as 
shown here. Patterns (No. 5356)—a_ blouse 
and full knickerbockers—come in three sizes: 
2to6 years. Size 4 years requires three yards 
and a quarter of 32-inch material. 


5354— Dark brown or blue serge would make 
a serviceable school suit for the growing boy. 
The removable shield may be of the same mate- 
rial, or of white linen or piqué. Patterns (No. 
5354) —a blouse and knickerbockers — come in 
four sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


5361—Made of piqué, linen, chambray or 
gingham this would be a good school dress for 
a little girl. Patterns (No. 5361) for this one- 
piece dress —with full or three-quarter length 
sleeves—come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. 
Size 4 years requires two yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material. 


5351—This is a comfortable coat for a little 
girl, as it has a simple fastening in the front. 
It may be made of any medium-weight woc] 
material with the scalloped edge of the cape 
and cuffs worked in silk floss. Patterns (No. 
5351) come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size + 
years requires two yards of 44-inch materia!. 
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5358—The general simplicity of the blouse, 5350—Every toy needs a reefer for genera 


wear, and this would be a practical one made of 
materials. A 
and bone buttons should be used as trimming 


the omission of a large collar, and the trousers 





fitting closely at the knee, make this an excel 
lent suit for the active boy. Patterns (No. 5358) 
—a blouse and shaped trousers 








cheviot or similar velvet coll 


come in three Patterns (No. 5350) come in four sizes: 4 to 
10 years. Size 8 years requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 54-inch material with nap. 





sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years requires 
three yards of 32-inch material. 
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5359 5355 GA 5357 : ; 
Designed by Designed by Designed by 
5356 5361 S353 Adah P. Knight Ruth E. Lawson Eleanor Oliver 5354 5351 555) 


5359 — In this girl’s dress the waist is cut with 
long shoulders like the sailor blouses, and the 
s!.irt is joined to it. Blue serge with a white 
collar and a tie of black silk may be used to good 
edvantage. Patterns (No. 5359) come in five 
sizes: 4to12 years. Size 8 years requires three 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


5357—Two-tone check worsted would be serv- 
iceable for this girl’s dress. Covered buttons, 
pipings and a belt of dark silk would make a 
pretty trimming. Patterns (No. 5357) with 
separate guimpe come in five sizes: 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires three yards and 
a half of 36-inch materisl. 


5355 —Check gingham with straps of solid 
color chambray would be pretty for this dress, 
which is worn with a white guimpe. Patterns 
(No. 5355) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material for dress, and one yard and 
three-quarters of 27-inch material for guimpe. 


5353—A one-piece apron like this is easy to 
make and to launder. It slips on over the head, 
and fastens with a strap under the arms, and 
may be trimmed or not as desired. Patterns 
(No. 5353) come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires one yard and tl ree- 
quarters of 20-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied of this small 
loy’s suit, but other patierns on this page 
might be used as a guide for making it. The 


5352—For the small boy this would make a 
splendid wash suit. The plain trousers are 





skirt is straight plaited, and is sewed to an un- 
derwaist to which the vest is attached. The 
coat is in two pieces, front and back, and has 
tl.e plaited sailor sleeves. 


buttoned to the underwaist, which has slirt 
sleeves, and the blouse opens under the strap. 
Patterns (No. 5352) come in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 years requires two yards and 


three-quarters of 36-inch material. 





5353 
Designed by 
Gwen MacGuire 


5352 
Designed by 
Corinne H. Gould 





Designed by 
Muriel Kern 
a4 TT “4 . . *‘s04, ’ ; ; 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the wumbered designs shown aboz 


should be carejully taken. The amount oj material required for the 
giving numbcr oj pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, 


e can be supplied on receipt of the price, fijteen cents for each number, post-free. 


eye. Seley ‘ All measurements 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














5365 


Designed by Bernice Mohler 


5365 — Maroon serge in a light weight, 
with braid in two tones, and a sash of 
maroon silk will make a pretty and serv- 
iceable dress for school or general wear. 
Patterns (No. 5365) for this dress with 
a five-gored, gathered skirt come in 
four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 12 years 
requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 44-inch material, and two yards and 
a half of 7-inch ribbon for sash. 





5367 
Designed by Daisy A. Brown 


5367—For service this simple dress 
will be excellent if made of any colored 
heavy linen, galatea, gingham or serge, 
and trimmed with a small braiding design 
done in either silk or cotton soutache. 
Patterns (No. 5367) for this dress— 
closed in the back and with a_ box- 
plaited skirt—come in four sizes: 8 to 
14 years. Size 8 yeurs requires five 
yards and a half of 27-inch material. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be sup plied at 15 cents each, post-jree, Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; 





The Schoolgirl From 8 to 1 


oe 


5371 
Designed by Rowena Rice 


5371—Any of the plain weaves of dress 
worsteds in navy blue or dark brown 
with a tie and sash of black taffeta will 
make a desirable school dress, which may 
be worn with removable collar and cuffs 
of white linen. Patterns (No. 5371) come 
in four sizes: 6to12 years. Size 8 years 
requires three yards anda quarter of 44- 
inch material, with one yard and a half 
of 21-inch silk for tie and sash. 





Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


5369 
Designed by Elizabeth G. Regester 


5369— Made of gingham ofasolid color, 
trimmed with plaid gingham or other 
combinations of materials, this would be 
a practical every-day dress for a small 
schoolgirl. It should be worn with a 
white guimpe. Patterns (No. 5369) come 
in four sizes: 4to10 years. Size 8 years 
requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch plain material, and one yard 
of 36-inch plaid material. 


Designed by Mary V. Devoy - 





pretty. Patterns (No. 5373) come in 
four sizes: 6to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires three yards and three-quaiters 
of 36-inch material. 
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Designed by Mabel Carter 

5373 —The usual cotton and wool mate- 
rials used for girls’ every-day dresses are j 
suitable for this dress, which has a gored i 
skirt in box-plait effect. For dress occa- i 
sions a silk sash the color of the dress, 
: i 
and a lace yoke and cuffs would be Ht 


5375—Two-tone brown striped worsted, with darker brown silk used 
to trim the collar and cuffs, will make a good-looking and serviceable 
dress for the growing girl. Tan-colored eyelet embroidery linen or 
crash may be used for the removable yoke and cuffs. Patterns (No. 
5375) —with removable yoke, a sailor collar and one-piece sleeves, and 
gored skirt in overskirt effect —come in four sizes: 8to 14 years, Size 
8 years requires three yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 








5560 Ni 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


5360—E very schoolgirl needs a com- 
fortable reefer of heavy serge or chey iot, 
and the most desirable colors are navy 
blue, golf red, or black and white shep 
herd’s plaid, as these may be worn 
Patterns (No. 
with either straight 


with any color dress. 
5360) for this coat- 
or Cutaway front—come in five sizes: 6 
10 14 years. Size 8 years requires two 
yards of 44-inch material. 
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No patterns can be supplied for the giil’s coat shown above, but the d 
a suggestion for a girl of 12 or 14 years. It wor 


made with a shawl colla 


*s. For a separate coat 


brown, blue or green colorings, with a small shaw! collar of b 


{ 


velvet, and trim with smoked pearl or bone buttons and silk cord loops. Or 


combined with a plain gored skirt it would make a good suit for general wear. 


d by Rowena Rice 


ise fancy two-tone serge or cheviot in one 
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or by 


mail, giving number oj pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5363— Made of green linen and en No patterns can be supplied for this 3 
broidered with the flower sprays —for girl’s dress, which olfers many possi- aii 
si - fie “i 
vhich transfer design (No. 14024) can bilities for remodeling or for the utiliz i 
be supplied —this dress is attractive and ing of remnants of materials. The skirt "4 
serviceable. It should be worn with a may be either gored or plaited, and the 
white guimpe. Patter! No. 5363) ouse —which worn with a guimpe ' 
with applied yoke, and elbow sleeves easily be cut trom a one-piece a 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years dress havin he sleeve-caps cut in one ff 
: 1 
Size 8 years requires five yards anda ith the bod Phe blouse ope it the 
quarter of 27-inch material for the dres eft side front under th ) 
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This Jar 
Preserves Appearance 


as Well as Quality 





Atlas With 
E-Z Seal Lightning 
Jar Trimmings 





S there anything handsomer on the 
pantry shelf than a row of jars 
filled with fine peaches, pears or 








plums, and each separate fruit look- 
ing as natural as though just picked? | 

You can have fruit as fine in ap- | 
pearance as in quality if you use.the 
favorite wide mouth ATLAS E-Z 
SEAL JAR at preserving time. 

This jar is the ideal container. It 
is machine made—of extra quality 
vlass and all glass. Unusually strong 
—perfectly smooth at the lip and free 
of thin spots and weak places. Large 
peaches, pears and similar fruits go 
into the ATLAS E-Z SEAL JAR 
without cutting. 


It is the most convenient of all jars 
to fill, empty and clean. A quick and 
sure sealer. Throw away old style, | 
small neck jars and do your“canning” | 
inthe wide mouth‘ATLAS E-Z SEAL.” 


Every housewife sending her 
grocer’s name will receive, free, 
a book of preserving recipes. 





HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


















BATHODORA 


A pure, fragrant and refreshing bath powder 
OFTENS and 

deliciously per- 
fumes the water, in- 
vigorates the system, 
cools and beautifies 
the flesh—AND 
RELIEVES THE 
DISCOM FORT OF 
HOT WEATHER. 


Sold at Drug and 
In 2sizesand4 odors: Department Stores 


Rose, Violet, Crab Send 
‘ us 10c 
Apple Blossom and SPECIAL OFFER and your 
Mitcham Lavender. geajer's name Sor large Bath- 
odora, Sample Sachet and our 
** Fashion Book of Perfumes,” tuterest- 
ing to the up-to-date woman. 
Crown Perfumery Co. of London 
Dept. V,30 E, 20th St., New York 



























“RANGER” BICYCLES 


, Have tported roller chains, sprockets and 

\\ pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 

Anubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 

’ equipment and many advanced features pos- 

\ sessed by no other wheels, Guaranteed Syrs 
th 


FACTORY PRICES “<3 













WN others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
Sam models from $12 up. A few good second- 
\ tome, band machines $3 to $8. = 
> ; ? : e ship on 
mea 10 Days’ Free Trial 92.7 
vs © Sretght prepaid, anywhere in U. $., with- 
F WWaede ont @ cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
% bicycle or a pair of tires from azyone at any 





price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write tt now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 

and sundries fal/ usual prices. Rider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 





and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. CHICAGO 


"THE KETTLE SPOON HOLDER 
ea 


e ————"" aluminum —— 
\ Sei 
) 
ALWAYS USEFUL BUT ESPECIALLY 
CONVENIENT DURING THE 
PRESERVING SEASON 


AGENTS WR Gala :7-US00-\:10 gem 0) o8 ete) 


WANTED BOSTON, MASS 


Dept. S-161 














AT STORES 
OR 
BY MAIL 


No patterns can be supplied for 
the sailor blouse dress on the 
right, but the design may be made 
easily by using Other patterns as 
a guide, Any plaited or cluster- 
plaited skirt may be worn, and a 
pattern of a plain blouse with sailor 
sleeves and collar may be used as 
a guide in cutting the waist. It 
could also be satisfactorily used 
asa gymnasium blouse if desired. 
Navy blue serge, or a. similar 
worsted material, with collar facing 
and tie of black silk, would be 
pretty fora growing girl. 


5368-5291-- Worn witha silk 
guimpe this dress would be charm- 
ing made of the new wool poplin. 
Patterns (No. 5368) for the over- 
blouse and guimpe come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires one yard 
and a half of 36-inch material for 
overblouse, and three yards and a 
quarter of 22-inch silk for guimpe. 
Patterns (No. 5291) for the seven- 
gored skirt come in eight sizes: 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 





Designed by 
Elizabeth L. Anderson 


5372-5100—Novelty two-tone cheviot 
would be serviceable for this coat suit. 
The collar and cuffs may be faced with 
velvet of a darker shade. Patterns (No. 
5372) for this semi-fitted coat come in 
five sizes: 14 to 20 years. Size 16 years 
requires two yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material. Patterns (No. 5100) for 
the nine-gored skirt come in four sizes: 
14to18 years. Size 16 years requires four 
yards of 42-inch material, 


5370-5034 








5370-5034 
Designed by 
— Elizabeth L. Anderson 







5362 
Designed by Helen Taylor 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each 
number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure for waists, coats and costume, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 








Designed by Nellie S. 


5362 — Cashmere or light-weight 


serge would be pretty for this prac- 
tical dress. The removable collar, 
which is worn with a black tie, and 
the cuffs may be made of white or 
écru handkerchief linen or batiste. 
The blouse and skirt are joined at 
the waist by the belt and the dress 
opens down the center front. Pat- 
terns (No. 5362) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires Seven yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material, 


5370-503 4-—Black and white 
check worsted would be excellent 
for this dress. The yoke may be 
net or tucked chiffon, finished with 
a band of braided trimming. Pat- 
terns (No. 5370) for the waist come 
in five sizes: 14to 20 years. Size 
16 years requires two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 5034) for the nine-gored 
skirt come in four sizes: 14 to 18 
years. Size 16 requires four yards 
of 36-inch material. 


5364-5366 —The simplicity of 
this design makesit especially desir- 
able for general wear if made of 
granite or pebble weave worsteds. 
Patterns (No. 5364) —a blouse coat— 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires two 
yards anda quarter of 54-inch mate- 
rial. Patterns (No. 5366)—a six- 
gored skirt—come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires four yards and a half 
of 54-inch material. 





5364¢—5366 5368-5291 


The High School Girl 
rom 14 to 18 


Clothes She Will Need for This Autumn and Winter 


, iZ 5368-5291 
Long (SJ 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


5364-5366 
Designed by Helen Taylor 
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5387 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


5388-5389—Serge or cheviot may 
be used for this skirt, and for the 
coat No. 5387, but poplin, silk or net 
of the same color would be nicer 
to use for the waist. Patterns (No. 
5388) for the eight-gored skirt come 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards 


ind a quarter of 54-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5389) for the waist 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
rds of 36-inch material. 





Designed by 
Lillie Einwa'd 





5387—As this coat was designed especially to wear with 
the shirtwaist dress 5388-5389 it should be made of the same 
material as the skirt. A black collar and a suéde belt will 
Patterns (No. 5387) come in 
Size 36 requires 


give a pretty touch of color. 


six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


The College Girl's 
Autumn Outfit 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


three yards and a half of 54-inch material. 











5384-5385 —For this dress 
fancy panama, light-weight 
serge or cashmere would be 
prac tical tor general wear. 
Patterns (No. 5384) for the 
waist come in seven sizes: 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5385) for the 
eight-gored skirt come in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards of 36-inch material. 


5382-4156 — Chiffon cloth or 
color would be pretty for this overblouse dress. 
over a princesse slip (No. 4156), patterns of which come in eight 
sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. 


? 








Designed by 
Helen Taylor 


5376-5184 —--Very effective 
for this dress is the combining 
of either striped or plaid mate- 
rial with a plain material. Itis 
guimpe No. 5184 
which comes in eight sizes: 32 


worn. with 


to46inches bust measure, and 
for size 36 requires two yards 
of 36-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5376) for the dress come 
in Six Sizes: 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires five yards and a quarter 
of 44-inch striped material. 


any sheer material of a delicate 


and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


5378-5380 — Granite or pebble w 


for this suit, with the collar trim 


silk. Patterns (No. 5378) for the blouse coat co 
to 44 inches bust easure Size 36 req es two 
of 54-in¢ miateria Patterns (No. 5380) for the el 
< e ll 14 22 to 32 inches t easure 

é i i three rte of 54 h mate 


yu 


>. 4156 358B-S 589 $384-SI8S 


eave worsted 


ng, tie and belt 1 





5376-5184 


Size 36 requires ten yards of 
27-inch material. Patterns (No. 5382) for the 
izes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


iress come in six 
Size 36 requires five yards 


OST: Ew 
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Designed by : - 
Blanche G. Merritt F 








32 to 42 inches 


It may be worn 


ould be splendid 
ide of darker 





seven ze 32 
irds nd a half 
e vrored skit 
Size 24 requires 








Designed b) 
Margaret Freeman 


JATT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the 

designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount of 
material required for the different sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. All measurements should 
be carefully taken. Order jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, and 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


5376-5389 Journal, Philadelphia. 
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is easily made by 
calling upon your 
local dealer and in- 
specting his line of 
spoons, knives, forks, 
fancy serving pieces, 
etc., bearing the fa- 
mous trade-mark 


847 
ROGERS BROS. 
XS 


TRIPLE 


For over sixty years 
this, the original 
brand of silver plate, 
has been noted for 
its quality and its 
beautiful designs. 
There are many 
imitations of designs 
and trade-mark. Be 
sure that the goods 
you buy are stamped 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 
Sold by lead- 


ing jewelers and 
dealers every- 
where. Send for 
Book No.“V-28” 
which handsomely 
illustrates all of our 
various designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor), 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York, San Francisco, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


The designs shown in this 
illustration indicated by 
numbers are 

1 VINTAGE 

2 PRISCILLA 

3 AVON 

4 CHARTER OAK 

5 BERKSHIRE 











Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 

dresses dry ani sweet. Acijustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 
CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
oman Of the \aistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
I.ook for it! It your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price 


FREE: For dealer's name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
eae iiade of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. I-N, BOSTON, MASS. 
a Also Maker J Stork Absorbent Diaper tc. a 


























Have You an Invalid in 
Your Home? 


The Wallace Adjustable Bed is the most wonderful appli- 
ance ever invented for the relief of invalids, sick and injured. 

Indispensable for emergency cases, fractures and 
dislocations. Any position quickly secured without 
lifting or disturbing patient. A child can operate it. 
Middle section lowers for use of bed pan, no lifting 
or moving necessary; prevents bed sores, Saves 75% 
labor in nursing. Unequaled for confinement period. 
Asthma sufferers have combined advantage of bed 
and chair. Japau and white enamel finish. Cannot 
get out of order. Best box type springs and high 
grade felt mattress. Orders shipped same day received. 
Illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


THE WALLACE INVALID BED CO., *eRieuicha* 
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Pare Line Wand-Rutbroidered 
Waist for $1.00 Pooses | Paid 


Style No. C 61. No manufacturer, no depart- 
ment store can even make this new Fall waist for 
less than $1.00. It is every thread pure linen. 
It is exquisitely hand-embroidered as pictured — 
positively mot machine work. It is the very 
newest fashion, perfectly made, and you cannot 
buy the linen alone for $1.00. It closes in front 
with fine pearl buttons, and the price even in- 
cludes the pure linen collar. 

Just put a one dollar bill in an envelope and 
give us your size, and see what a wonderful value 
the “NATIONAL” gives. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
White only. 

Orders filled at this price only during July 
and August. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The ‘“‘NATIONAL” prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our signed guaran- 
tee—attached. This tag says that you may return, 
at our expenses, any ““NATIONAL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


2 
i 


CLOTH! CLOTH! 


You May Now Reserve 
YOUR FALL STYLE BOOK 


Fall Styles are even now near completion. ‘What 
will be worn?” you ask. The changes are many: in 
Suits and Skirts and Dresses and Hats there are radi- 
cally changed fashions. 

The new styles are delightful, and most becoming. 
And to secure the first news of the new fashions, to 
learn first what is to be worn, to secure for yourself the 
lowest prices on your Fall Wardrobe, you should have 
usreservenow YOU Rcopyof thenew“ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 

Just write us TODAY: “Save me my free copy of 
the ‘NATIONAL’ Fall Style Book, and send it to 
me as soon as ready,” and one of the first copies of the 
beautiful, new “NATIONAL” Style Book will be 
sent you free about August 20th. The only impor- 
tant point is don’t forget to write today. 


If you wish to see Samples of the many new. Fall 
materials for “NATION AL” Tailored Suits, it will be 
necessary, to ask for them, stating the colors you wish. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
No Agents or Branches. Mail Orders Only. 

















Dealers’ and Middlemen’s Profits Eliminated. 
Choice of Pink or Blue Checked 
Chombrng bel ng neck, it ] 
collarand belt boun 5S $ 
in white ul s 
Assorted Checks and Striped 
Madras with yoke rolling collar, 


piped in white } QUIts $1 
; h 





Tan or Cadet Blue Linen—the highest 

grade, dr Vv patte hin ollar 

yoke and cuffs piped in white elt 7 land 

lined. An excel 28 sd $ \ 

suit that wears t | 

buckskin. ul s \ 
State size and color desired when 

you order. Sizes 2 t 





Consimers’ Apron Co. 
80 Clymer Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 









* prepaid and 
goods guaranteed 
&8 represented. 
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-_ The Autumn Bride’s Underwear 


Dainty and Easily Made Designs 





Designed by Winifred Davis Designed by Mildred H. Foote 


5397-—A one-piece corset-cover like this opened in 
the back is nice for thin dresses. Patterns (No. 5397) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard anda quarter of 40-inch material, 


5400—This corset-cover may be made with a peplum 
if desired. Patterns (No. 5400) come in seven sizes: 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. Any size requires one yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 









ee ee 
Designed by Laura B. Moore 


5392 —Easily made is this one-piece nightgown. 
Patterns (No. 5392) come in four sizes: 32, 36,40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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Designed by Mary Adams 


Designed by Mary Adams 


5394—A muslin nightdress which has a yoke at the 
back. Patterns (No. 5394) come in four sizes: 32, 36,40 
and 44inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


th 


5399—A dainty design for a nightdress opening in the 


front. Patterns (No. 5399) come in four sizes: 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 40-inch material, 
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Designed by Margretta Wrigley - Se 


No pattern for this combination Chemise and drawers can be sup- 
plied, but any two-piece chemise or combination corset-cover and 
drawers pattern may be used as a guide in cutting it. The garment 
has small sleevecaps and may open in the front or back. 











Designed by Marie Eis De Gutierrez Designed by Daisy A. Brown 
5398—Nainsook may be used in making this combi- 
nation corset-cover and drawers. Patterns (No. 5398) 
come in four sizes: 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards of 40-inch material. 


: eer =a = a0oe 5395—A simple embroidered flouncing trims this com- 
Designed by Florence McFarland bination corset-cover and drawers. Patterns (No. 5395) 
5396—The yoke and sieeves of this night come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
dress are cut as one piece. Patterns (No. 5396) ure. Size 36 requires two yards of 40-inch material. 
come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a half of 9-inch flouncing and four yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 











Lf inte 
* 
Uh 
4907 
5401—The skirt portion of this combination Designed by Florence Routlecge 4907 —This Princesse slip may be made with 


corset-cover and divided skirt is in two lengths 
so thatit may be either short or long. Patterns 
(No. 5401) come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


detachable flounce fastened by buttons if pre- 
5393—Silk or cotton material may be used to make this ferred. Patterns (No. 4907) come in seven 
underskirt, with a panelfront anda yoke atthe sides. Patterns sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
(No. 5393) come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. requires nine yards of 30-inch material, and 
Size 24 requires three yards and a half of 40-inch material. three yards and a half of edsing. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jrec, except No. 
5397 and No. 5400 which are ten cents, The amount oj material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for combinations, corset-covers, etc., and waist and 
hip measures jor skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Designed by 
Anne Goodrich 






5319 


5379—An attractive dressing-sacque or house 
blouse made of handkerchief linen and eyelet em- 
broidery. Patterns (No. 5379) come in four sizes: 
32, 36, 40 and 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


Designed by Mary Adams 


5377—Make this dressing-sacque of wash silk, lawn, 
dimity or challis, and trim the edges with fancy banding. 
Pattern (No. 5377) comes in one size, and requires one 
yard of 36-inch material, with five yards and a quarter 
of 3-inch banding for trimming. 


5386—House dresses of medium-weight cotton fabrics 
may be made from this design, which has the sleeves 
cut in one with the waist. Patterns (No. 5386) come in 
six sizes: 32 to42 inches bust measure. Size 36requires 
ten yards of 24-inch material. 


Designed by 
Kose Alvan 


Some Negligees and Dressing-Sacques 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 





Desizned by Mary E. Klapp 


5374—Dresden flowered ribbon and 
Valenciennes insertion and edging were 
usedin making this pretty dressing-sacque. 
Patterns (No. 5374) come in four sizes: 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Any 
size requires seven yards and a quarter of 
j-inch ribbon, twenty yards of insertion, 
and ten yards of edging. 














Designed by Mary Adams 


5381—A lounging-robe of plain or figured flannel, 
China or Japanese silk, Challis, silk or cotton crépe is a 
convenient garment for home use, and may be utilized 
for a sleeping-car robe when traveling if made in an 
inconspicuous color, Patterns (No.5381) forthis kimono 
with comfortably large skirt sections and sleeves - 
come in foursizes: 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch 
material, with one yard and seven-eighths of 22-inch 
silk for the sleeve and front trimming bands. 


eae TT ERNS (including Guide-Chart ) jor these 
designs can be supplied at fifteen cents, post- 
free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number oj pattern and bust measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Designed by 
Harriett C. Watson 





5391—This dressing-sacque has the sleeves and 
waist cut in one piece. Patterns (No. 5391)—cut in 
two lengths—come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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Designed by Bessie Vinton 


5383—Plain or figured challis, China silk, wash flannel 
or lawn would be suitable for this sacque. Patterns (No. 
5383) come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 36-inch material 
and ten yards of edging for the trimming. 


5390—For a lounging or invalid robe of silk, wool or 
cotton material this would be pretty trimmed with lace or 
insertion,or bands of Persian ribbon. Patterns (No. 5390) 
come infour sizes: 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires ten yards and a quarter of 30-inch material. 
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Designed by 
Emily Pratt Gould 










































The 
Sign 

OW a 
Clean 
House 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser has 
brought spick- 
and-span 
cleanliness 
and banished 
drudgery in 
millions 

of homes. 


Is lt A 


Stranger 
To Your 


Home ? 


You'll find 


it a friend 
in need and 


in deed! 





ITS MANY 
USES AND 
COMPLETE 
2} DIRECTIONS 


ON 
LARGE 


SIFTER- 
CAN, 10c 


~ 


Old Dutch 
Cleansef 
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COLGATES 


LTALCC POWDER 





A Sunburn Soother 


If talcum powder has not relieved 
your sunburn, it is because you 
have never used Colgate’s. 


The Real Boric Powder 


Safest and best in its antiseptic and healing 
value, because chemical analysis proves it 
to contain eight times as much Boric Acid 
as the best of six other advertised talcum 
powders examined by an eminent chemist. 
Take a box with you to seashore or moun- 
tains for comfortable summer dressing. 


Your choice of 
Cash eB t—Violet 
—Dactylis— or Unscented 
COLGATE & CO. 
55 John Street, 



































Trade Mark 








This new Vest has an attractive 
improvement, not found in any of the 
old-style vests—the ‘“‘can't-slip”’ 
shoulder straps. 


The Cumfy-Cut i is so scientifically fashioned that, 
no matter what position the wearer takes, the straps 
positively cannot slip off the shoulders—a feature 
every woman must appreciate 
: Knitof finest materials, andsobeautifully shaped in 
{bust and back, thatit conforms to the figure with de- 
; lightful elasticity and smoothness. Daintily trimmed. 

The Cumfy-Cut is, without a doubt, the only 
summer undergarment that you can wear with com- 
fort. The next time you buy a vest, be sure it’s 
the Cumfy-Cut —our label sewed on every garment. 
Sells for 15c, 25c, 50c, and upwa: 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits have the “can't 
slip’” straps, in addition to other improved features. 

Ask your dealer for the Cumfy- Cut. If he can’t 
supply you, write to us, and we will see that you're 
supplied. Insist upon seeing the Cumfy-Cut label. 


Our Handsome Booklet is yours. Send a post- 
card with your dealer’s name for it. 


Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce, 342 Broadway, New York 
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Parasol Embroidery 
Made Beautiful 
A handsome effect can be ob- 
tained by placing one of our 
number 219, 25% in., 220, 3% 
\ in. Old English, 241, 3 in., 
307, 3% in. Script, or 1253, 
3 in., 1254, 4 in., Block let- 
| ters on a parasol and em- 
broidering over with silk or 
cotton, Many pretty color 
inations will suggest 
lves, all of which 
the most inexperienced sewer 
prod by the use of REIS’ 
NI LETTER q 
“ey 


















Sold in Art Departments Every- 
where. Send for Booklet and Free 


QUNDATION Sample of Your Initial. 


“}0 G. REIS & BRO., 
ASHABLE Masiaiom 636 Broadway, N.Y 
FOR Hand Emoro: 




































The Autumn 
Colors 
and Fabrics 


By Edith M. Burtis 














factor in the selection of new fabrics, and 

frequently enters more largely into the 
argument for or against the fabric than the 
weave, weight or wearing quality. This is as it 
should be, for certainly nothing is more fatal to 
correctness in dress than an ill-chosen or unbe- 
coming color. Color in clothing has more in- 
fluence for good or bad effect, both upon the 
wearer and observer, than many of us realize, 
and when this subject is more generally under- 
stood women and children will be more har- 
moniously clothed and with much less trouble 
than now. Design and style as understood 
today will not then play as important a part in 
the development of our clothes. 

The American manufacturers of all materials 
used for women’s and children’s clothing cer- 
tainly recognize this fact, and have considered 
the question of color very carefully, with the 
result that each new season the colors are 
materially improved, and seem, if this be pos- 
sible, more beautiful than those of seasons gone 
by. Last spring and summer brought out 
wonderfully rich colors, subdued and softened 
in tone which did not offend the eye, and because 
of their charm and adaptability to American 
women’s needs they have been readapted for 
the coming season. There is a little different 
placing of these colors on the color chart, and 
some new ones have been added. This is 
noticeably true of brown, which was not used 
much during the summer, but which now takes 
first place for the autumn. Browns are seen in 
many shades—the green-brown, leather, bronze, 
walnut and seal being the favorite shades. Green 
in olive and bronze tones; blue in three tones, 
electric, green-blue, and a navy which is darker 
than the navy of previous seasons; gray in 
two tones, stone and a lighter shade, are the 
chosen colors for suiting and coating fabrics 
of staple quality. 

The novelty suitings and coatings are in two- 
tone combinations of the described 
above, or with black. For dresses and costumes 
the same colors which prevailed for spring will 
be used, adding to this list the wine shades, 
wistaria and peacock blue. Even in the colored 
cotton fabrics the same rich, beautiful and sub- 
dued tones giving the necessary warmth for 
winter to this material are to be obtained, and 
the list contains most of the colors shown in 
woolens and silks, both in solid and two-tone 
effects, with some wonderful Scotch plaids 
especially desirable for children’s dresses, which, 
for beauty of color and texture, cannot ke dis- 
tinguished from imported materials, although 
retailing for just half the price. 


‘Ti question of color is always an important 


colors 


Coat and Suit Materials 


N THE novelty fabrics, basket weaves in 

straight and diagonal effect predominate. 
These are in two-tone combinations, and are 
rich in color and texture, differing from the old- 
time basket weaves in that they are firmer and 
more regularly woven, making them very much 
more satisfactory and easier to handle when 
used for a dress or suit, and insuring a longer 
period of wear. Bouclé, zibeline and camel’s- 
hair weaves are also shown as novelties, and 
in their perfect weave are a great improve- 
ment over similar fabrics of other seasons. The 
two-tone idea prevails in these fabrics, with 
frequently a third color in the form of small 
hair-line broken stripes, or zibeline effects 
introduced with good result. 

There are some new patterns in diagonals, 
especially in the two-tone effects, but these are 
not considered novelties because of their great 
vogue last winter and spring. The old-time 
pebble weave has been revived and should be 
popular as its wearing qualities are well known. 
There are also Melangesand Scotch Bannockburn 
suitings, all of American manufacture. These 
fabrics are obtainable in 50 and 54 inch widths, 
and retail from $1.25 to $2.25 a yard. 

In the staple fabrics cheviot is the most 
popular. There are the usual plain weaves 
and some very attractive diagonal, basket and 





pebble effects. Serge in the plain, broad wale, 
storm serge, and a. new chain diagonal effect, are 
next in popularity. Panama, in black and 
dark blue, is excellent for separate skirts, and 
in the light weights for dresses. The fancy 
cheviots and serges come in 54-inch width, and 
retail for $1.50 and upward a yard. Plain 
serges and Panamas are 50 and 54 inches wide, 
and may be procured for 75 cents to $1 and 
upward a yard. In the staple materials the 
choice of colors is black, navy, stone gray, 
catawba, taupe, smoke, myrtle, olive and dahlia. 


Silk-and-Wool Materials 


"THE most beautiful fabrics for elaborate gowns, 

reception and evening dresses are the silk-and- 
wool combinations, and of this variety the new 
poplins stand out with distinctness and charm. 
This material is obtainable in all the best plain 
colors, in two-tone effects, and fancy satin stripe 
and floral designs. Poplins of past seasons were 
a failure because of their tendency to pull and 
separate, but the new fabric is perfect in weave, 
will not crease, and is most adaptable to present 
fashions because of its draping qualities. The 
silk-and-wool poplins in plain colors may be 
procured in two widths: 24 inches wide and 42 
inches wide; the former retailing for $1.25 a yard, 
and the latter for $1.75 to $2 a yard. Fancy 
satin striped or broché effects, 42 inches wide, 
retail for $2 to $2.25 a yard. 

In the silk-and-wool materials the prevailing 
colors are rose, wine, amethyst, mulberry, the 
several greens and blues, peacock predominating; 
and, of course, one is always safe in buying white 
or the other light evening shades, as these are 
colors which are always acceptable. 

Foulard in all its successful summer colors and 
patterns has been carried over to the autumn. 


New Weaves in Cotton Fabrics 


ANY women will, no doubt, remember the 
fleece-lined cotton fabrics of several years 
ago. ‘These fabrics were not a great success, 
principally because of their clumsiness; but this 
season there has been introduced a new fleece- 
lined piqué which is sure to meet with favor. It 
is light and pliable, may be had in all the new 
colors and white, and, as far as values are con- 
cerned, is most reasonable in price, being 27 
inches wide, and retailing for 50 cents a yard. 
Beautiful cotton fabrics in basket weave and 
French cord effect in the prevailing colors are 
27 inches wide, and cost 30 cents a yard. These 
are excellent materials for children’s school 
dresses, women’s house dresses and wrappers. 
The colors are fast, the weave perfect, so gar- 
ments made from these materials may go to the 
tub many times without injury. Cotton poplins 
in plain, striped and fancy figures are obtainable 
in all the staple and new colors. These poplins 
are splendid copies of the wool poplins and have 
fine wearing qualities. The best colors in all 
these heavier cotton fabrics are green, raisin, 
wistaria, gray, brown and maroon, in this order. 
In white goods for shirtwaists and children’s 
dresses, heavy mercerized pebble and_ basket 
weaves are the novelties of the season. These 
materials are 27 inches wide, and cost about 50 
cents a yard. Cotton poplins and reps in white 
always give satisfaction and are in good style. 
The American ginghams and chambrays are 
splendid examples of the progress which has 
been made in this country in weaving and dye- 
ing. The colors are wonderful in their purity 
and clearness, and excellent judgment has been 
shown in the combination of colors. These 
ginghams are chiefly in plaids and checks, and 
in combinations of brown and white, blue and 
white, gray and green, and the familiar Scotch 
plaid patterns, combining blue, green, red and 
black. Gray has been beautifully developed in 
these new cotton materials, and is especially 
attractive in the small plaids combined with 
cherry red or cadet blue. These ginghams are 
in two qualities—one in 30-inch width at 15 cents 
a yard, and the better grade in 27 to 30 inch width 
costing from 25 to 30 cents a yard. 














| eae about the clothes of prospective mothers will be answered by mail. No 
questions of this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. Readers are welcome 
to write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice, 
suggesting patterns, or answering any questions about the mother’s clothes and the 
| first clothes for the baby, but not about clothes in general. 

] accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


A New Service 
Advice to Prospective Mothers About Maternity Clothes 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City 


and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 


All letters must be 




















1% oz., 18 in. Switch . . .$ .95 
2o0z.,20in. Switch ... . 1.25 
2oz.,22in. Switch ... . 1.75 
2% oz., 24in. Switch 2.75 
3 oz., 26 in. Switch 4.95 

4% oz., 30 in. Switch . 11.65 
20 in. Wavy Switch ... . 2.50 
22in.Wavy Switch ... . 3.50 

| 24in.Wavy Switch .... 4.75 
26 in. Wavy Switch . « S88 
3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 
Featherweight —~— Switch, 

22 in., Natural W ~y4 - £.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, aoe urly . . 5.00 
Coronet Braid, 3% oz., selected 

wavy hair 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

tches 50c to $50.00 
Dempadenr, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $5" to $50 
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Why canwe make 
Ipswich Hosiery of 
such high quality 
at a moder- 


ate price? 


We have the expe- 
rience and skill of near- 
ly half acentury. We 
have the largest and 
most modern facil- 
ities in the world for 
making hosiery thor- 
oughly good, and for 
making it economically. 
We have a yearly out- 
put of millions of 
pairs of stockings. 
And we have arepu- 
tation that inspires 
us to maintain our 
high standard 
every day inthe 
year. 















These are 
reasons why 
Ipswich 
quality is so 
high, and 
the price 
is so low. 


12'2c to 
25c a pair 


for men, women, 
and children 
Look for the trade-mark, 
and insist on Ipswich 
Ilosiery. Ifyourdealer 
can't supply you, 
write us his name 
and address, and 
we'll see that 
you get it. 
Write, any- 
way, forthe 
handsomest 
hosiery 
booklet 
everissued. 


IPSWICH 
MILLs 
Ipswich 
Mass. 







































LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch 
or any article you may select 
fro n our large new catalog with- 
out a cent in advance. Our 
immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us 
to quote surprisingly low prices. 
Goods listed below are extra 
short stem, made of splendid 
quality,selected human hair,and 
to match any ordinary shade. 





THE DUCHESS CURLS 
The newest creation from Paris 


—Made of very curly, fine * $500 


quality selected hair 


Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satistactory and a bargain, re- 
mit the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little 
more expensive: ask for estimate. 

Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Shows all 


the latest 

Paris Fashions 2. 
aris ras ons Dressings 

and quotes lowest prices. This book also 

contains valuable instructions on“ Beauty 

Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 

illustrated, which every woman wants. 

Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 209 State St., Chicago 

Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 


BLAC 


Face Power 
WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety, 
that never lose their youthful attractive- 
ness, that seem to be impervious to expo- 
sure, to sun and wind, are users of that great 
beautifier—Lablache. It pre- 








vents that oily, shiny appear- n= i=» 
ance, and counteracts the , Q 
disagreeable effects of 


perspiration. Lablache 
is cooling and refresh- 
ing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Creain. 50c, a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY co. 

French Perfumers 
125 Kingston 8t., 
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The Kind with the Flavor —Made from Selected White Corn 





THE GENUINE TOASTED CORN FLAKES HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
NONE E GENVINE Vola THIS — 
ZARA «ol | ol \ 
BATTLE CREEK,MICH Ss J 
| KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 




















Copyright 1910, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flike Co, 
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He was a goodly King: 
He stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag pudding. 


A bag pudding the Queen did make 
And stuffed it well with plums; 
And put therein great lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The King and Queen did eat thereof 
And all the Court beside; 

And what they could not eat that night 
The Queen next morning fried. 
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(Gis Good King Arthur ruled land, 
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hen next the King did feast his Court 
He spread a royal board; 
Nor plums nor fat was served thereat 


To tempt each Dame and Lord. 


Yet when the Queen arose next morn 
There was naught left to fry, 
Whereat she sat upon a stool 

And piteously did ery. 


Of all that mighty feast was left 
No single scrap to eat. 

All had been valiant trencher-men. 
For ‘twas the Cream of Wheat. 
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Painted by G. C. Widney for Cream of Wheat Company. 


Copyright 1910 by Cream of Wheat Company. 














